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PREFACE. 



This Reading Book is not intended to supersede, 
in Female Schools, the use of the Third and 
Fourth Books of Lessons. The Lessons here 
given, convey information which will be found 
more generally useful for Girls, than those con- 
tained in the Fifth Book. 
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A VISIT TO AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

Mamma, said Fanny, you proifitfied that' we sboukl scon 
go with you again to see the Lo^Eint's School-— may we 
walk there this morning ? 

Mrs. Eustace.. Yes, my dear; I have not the least 
objection. 

Thank you, thank you, mamma, exclsumed all the 
children at once ; it is such a treat to go and see all those 
happy little creatures. 

The school was situated in a very pretty spot, about 
half-a-mile from their house ; it was a lon^ and airy room, 
opening into a large play-ground, which had & border of 
flowers all round it. . Here the children often, received 
their lessons in fine weather, as their master delighted 
to give them pleasure, and they never plucked the flowers 
6t spoiled his garden, because they had learned to be 
both obedient and honest. A veranda was in front of 
the school-room, over which were trained the clematis, 
passion- vine, jessamine, hop, and ivy; this sheltered it 
from the heat of the sun in summer, and formed a nice 
dry walk for the children during rain. 

Fanny. I wonder, mamma, what lessons the children 
will be doing when we go there, they have such a variety, 
and all so amusing ! — Let us guess. 

LucT. I hope it will be one with the arithmetical frame, 
they count those pretty round balls so quickly. 

William. I wish it may be the natural history of some 
animal, for there are bo nuany amusing anecdotes which 
the master tells t,hem, that I never go without learning 
something new. 

Fanny. And I had rather hear them sing a hymn. 

They were all mistaken, for, as they entered, the chil- 

B 
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dren, who were seated in the gallery, looked highly 
delighted, and were clapping their hands because the 
master had just said, We will have a lesson on comparison 
of animals. 

Mrs. Eustace desired het ehildcen lo sit perfectly still, 
lest they should take off the attention of the little scho- 
lars, whilst the master proceeded in the following manner :— 

Masteb. Well, my dear children, shall we compare 
the cow and the horse, to*day ? 

O, yes. Sir.; please, Siry said 9, nun\ber of little voices 
at once. 

Master. Now then be all very attentive, and think ; 
and let those who can .answer my questions stand up, and 
hold out one hand, but not speak, until I tell them to do 
so, or I. shall not understaad what they say, from the noise 
of many speaking at once. Did you ever see a cow ? ^ 
, 1st CH114D. Yes9 Sir. 

Master. And ahorse? 

2d Child. Yes, Sir. 
. Master. Do you think there is any dtference between 
them? 

3d Child. Yes,^ a great deal* 

Master. Can you tell me which kingdom they belong 
to? 

4th Qhild. To the animal, kingdom. 

Master. In that, 4ien, they are alike.-— And how many 
legs have they ? •_ . 

. 5th Child. Four, they ajre both quadrupeds. 
' Master. . On what do they feed ? 
;. :6th Child. Both eat. grass land hay, and sometimes 
other vegetables. 

Master. Ace they, alike in any other respects ? 

7th Chizj>«. Yesy they have each two eyes. 

8th Child. And four hoo& 

9th Child. And two ears. 

10th Child. And a tail, and a mouth, and nostrils. 

Mastsu. Then wire find;tbatacowaiid a horse are alike 
in many things — ^let.ua. repeat them oyer. — They are both 
^imals, qufludrupeds, eat: the, same food, and have the 
same bodily organs ; they are also both domestic animals. 
What do I meaa by domestic ? 

11th Child. Tame. 
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Master. What is the oppdnte of tame ^ • 

12th CHti.i>. Wild. 

Master. Right. Now we will try and find out the. 
differeaees betweeni the jdaw vad the hioese. TeU me one ? 

13th Child. They are of different colours. 

Master. Now, another difference.' 

4th Chilb. Their skins are not alike. 

Master. How? 

2d Child. The horse has gotshoirtt «ofit, fine hair. 

• Master. And the cow ? . i . ~ 

14th Child. Longer and coanser hair.. 

Master. Think of another difierence. 

15th. Child* Hiie coi^ has ll[(nii8» and the horse has 
not. 

Master. Yes ; but all cows have not homs.^ 

15th Child. No> Siry but hoi^v never have; no 
horses-3- 

Master. Well ; another difference ? 

1st Child. The ears are stuck up, and pointed of it 
horse. 

Master. And a cow's ears ? 

5th Child. They are flatter and broader 

Master. Is there any other distinction you can tell me 
of? 

16th Child. The shape of the cow is more clumsy than 
the horse. 

Master. Think of somethiiig else. 

17th Child. Their tails are not alike.. 

Master. Why? 

17th Child. The horse has got long hairs all down his 
tail ; and the cow has only got some at the end. 

2d CmLD. Sonietimes they cut the horses' taik. und 
they are not long then. 

Master. And is it.'Tight to cut off the tuls of horses F 

.18th Child. No, Sir, it is cruel. 

Master. Why so ? Is there any use in their tails ? 

19th Child. Yes, Sir, God gave them tails to help 
to brush off the flies, which tease them in hot weathiT. 

Master. True ; but there are some more things which 
you have not yet named, i/hich you must tell me. 

IsT Child. The hoof of the horse is not like the cow'i 
hoof.' 
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Master. How does it dififer from it ? 

6th Child. The cow's is parted in two, and the horse's 
is not. 

Master. Give me a word which means the same as 
parted in two ?. 

20th Chiij>. Divided. 

Master. Another word still ? 

7th Child. Cleft, or cloven. 

Master. Well, children,, think again ? 

4th Child. The cow has a loose piece of flesh hanging 
from the breast, and the horse has not. 

Master. What is it called ? 

10th Child. I don't know. Sir, that it has got any 
name. ' 

Master. It is called the dewli^ ; repeat it afler me, — 
D-e-w, dew^^Uanp, lap, Dewlap. 

Children. D-e-w, dew — 1-a-p, lap, Dewlap. 

Master. How many lett^ are there in that wx>rd ? 
'. Children. Two threes, master, — six. 

Master. Well, have you any thing more to tell me ? 

9th Child. The noise the cow makes is quite unlike 
that of the horse. 
- Master. What is it called ? 

19th Child. The cow lows, the horse neighs. 

14th Child. I have thought of something else. The 
horse has a mane, the cow has not. 

Master. Right. 

8th Child. And the cow's flesh is good to eat ; but 
dogs only eat dead horses. 

Master. In some countries the' flesh of the horse is 
used for food. » 

20th Child. The people must be very hungry there, 
Sir, or they would not like to eat such food. 
*' Master. But you have all forgotten one grand differ- 
ence, between these two animals. Think, — what does thq 
cow do all day when she is not eating ? 
> 3d Child. She keeps moving her mouth about. 

Master. And what is that for? 

TiTH Child. To chew her food. 

Master. It is called chewing the cud. She has two sto- 
machs, and afler she has swallowed her food,, it is brought 
again into her mouth, and chewed over and over again. . 
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3d Child. Horses don't do that, Sti' ; they could not 
when they had bits in their mouths. 

Mastes. No, surely. Will you. remember if I tell you 
what this is caUed ? 

Children. We will, Sir. 

Master. It is called ruminating; and the principal 
diflference between a cow and a horse is, that one is a 
ruminating animal and the other is not. 

2d Child. The cow gives milk, too, for us. 

Master. Yes ; the mare gives milk also, but it is not 
good food for man. 

20th Child. I should think, Sir, in those countries 
where they eat the horse's flesh, they might as well drink 
the mare's milk too. 

Master. You are right ; and they do drink it there, 
and reckon it very nice. — Aids to Development. 



MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH ? 

<< Mother, how still the baby lies ! 

I cannot hekr his bf^ath ; 
I cannot see his laughing eyes~- 

They tell me this is death. 

My little work I thought to bring, 

And sat down by his bed, 
And pleasantly I tried to sing — 

They hushed me — he is dead. 

They say that he again will rise, 

More beautiful than now ; 
That God will bless him in the skies — 

O, mother tell me how !" 

'< Daughter, do you remember, dear. 
The cold, dark thing you brought. 

And laid upon the casement here, — 
A withered worm, you thought. 

I told you the Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 

And show you, in a future hour^ 
Something would please you well. 
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Look- at the chrysalis, my love,**^ 

An empty sheli it lies ; 
Now raise your wandering glance above. 

To where yon insect flies V 

V O yes, mamma ! how very gay 

Its wingSt of starry gold ! 
And see ! it lightly flies away 

Beyond my gentle hold. 

" O, mother, now I know foil well. 

If God that worm can change. 
And draw it flrom this broken cell. 

On golden, wings to range, — 

" How beautiful will brother be. 
When God shall give him wings. 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things !" 

Mrs* Gifman. 



IHET PHILOSOPHER AND THB YOUNG LADY. 

"Alas!" exclaimed .a silver-headed sage, "bow narrow 
is the utmost extent of human knowledge ! I have spent 
my life in acquiring knowledge, but how little do I know. 
The farther I attempt to penetrate the secrets of nature, 
the more I am bewildered and benighted. Beyontl a cer- 
tain limit all is biit conjecture : so that the advantage of 
the learned over the ignorant consists greatly in having 
ascertained how little is to be known » 

" It is true that I can measure the sun, and compute 
the distances of the planets ; I can calculate their periodi- 
cal movements, and even ascertain the laws by which 
they perform their sublime revolutions ; but with regard 
to their construction, to the beings which inhabit them, 
their condition and circumstances, what do T know more 
than the clown ? — ^Delighting to eiamine the economy of 
nature in our own worlds I have analysed the dements, 
and given names to their component parts; — and yet, 
should I not be as much at. a loss to explain the burning 
of fire, or to account for (h^ liquid quality of water, as the 
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Vulgar, who ufl^ und enjoy tbehi without thought or exa-* 
miniation ? — I remark that all bodies, unsupported, fall to 
the ground, and I am taught to account for this by the 
law oi' gravitation. But what have I gained here more 
than a term ? Does it convey to m^^ mind any idea of 
the nature of that mysterious and invisible chain which 
draws all things to a common centred — Pursuing the 
track of the naturalist, I have learned to distingui^ the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, and to 
divide these into their distinct tribes and families ; — but 
can 1 tell, afler all this toil, whence a single blade of grass 
derives its vitality ? Could the most minute researches 
enable me to discover the exquisite pencil that paints the 
^wer of the 'field ? and have I ever detected the secret 
that gives their brilliant dye to the ruby and the emerald, 
or the art that enamels the delicate shell ? — I observe the 
sagacity of animals — I call it instinct, and speculate upon 
its various degrees of approximation to the reason of man ; 
but, after all, I know as little of the cogitations of the 
brute as he does of mine. When I see a flight of birds 
overhead performing their evolutions, or steering their 
course to some distant settlement, tiieir signals and cries 
are as unintelligible to me as are the learned languages to 
an unlettered mechanic : I iinderstand as little of their 
policy and laws as they do of Blackstone's Commenta- 
ries. 

*^ Alas I then, what have I gained by my laborious re- 
searches but an humbling conviction of my weakness and 
ignorance ? Of how little has man, at his best estate, to 
boast! What folly in him to glory in his contracted 
powers, or to value himself upon his imperfect acquisi- 
tions r 

<* Well !" exclaimed a young lady, just retmrned from 
school, '*my education is at last finished: indeed, it 
would be strange if, after five years' hard application, any 
thing were left incomplete* Happily, it is all over now, 
and I have nothing to do but exercise my various accom<^ 
plishments. 

** Let me see ! — as to French, I am mistress of that, 
and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than English. 
Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce very well, as 
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well at least, and. better, than any of my friends; and 
that is all one need wish for in Italian. Music I h^ve 
leairned till I |im perfectly sick of it. But, now, that we 
have a grand piano, it will be delightful to play when we 
have compfuiy. And then there are my Italian songs, 
which every body allows I sing with taste, and as it. is 
what so few people can pretend to, I am particularly glad 
that I can. My drawings are universally admired, espe- 
cially the shells and floiyers, which are beautiful, certainly : 
besides this, I have a decided taste in all kinds of fancy 
ornaments. And then, my dancing and waltzing, in 
which our master himself owned he could take me no 
farthei*;-^just the figure . for it certainly; it woidd be 
astonishing if I did not excel. As to common things, 
geography, and history, and philosophy, thank my stars, 
i have got through them all! so that I may consider 
myself not only perfectly accomplished, but also tho- 
roughly well informed. 

*' Well, to be surp how much I have fagged through i 
the only wonder is that one head can contain it all!" 

Jane Tayhr, 



TD MY MOTHER. 

And canst thou. Mother, for a nioment think 
That we, thy childnen, when old age shall shed 
Its blandiing honours on thy weary head. 

Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day. 
To pine in solitude thy life away. 

Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold brink. 

Banish the thought I — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 

Aiid paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While pity bids us all thy griefs assuage. 

And smooth the pillow of thy sinking age. 

H. K. White. 
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POWER OF MATERNAL PIETY. 

Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs. 

Ye children young apd gay ? 
Your locks, beneath the blast of cares, 

Will bleach as white as they. 

I had a mother once, like you. 

Who o'er my pillow hung. 
Kissed from my cheek the briny dew, 

And taught my faltering tongue. 

She, when the nightly couch was spread, 

Would bow my infant knee. 
And place her hand upon my head. 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 

But, then, there came a fearful day ; 

I sought my mother's bed. 
Till harsh hands tore me thence away, 

And told me she was dead. 

That eve, I knelt me down in woe, 

And said a lonely prayer ; 
Yet still my temples seemed to glow 

As if that hand was there. 

Years fled, and left me childhood's joy. 

Gay sports and pastimes dear ; 
I rose a wild and wayward, boy, 

Who scorned the curb of fear. 

Fierce passions shook me like a reed ; • 

In youth, yet ere I slept. 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed. 

And down I fell and wept. 

In foreign lands I travelled wide. 

My pulse was bounding high, 
Vice spread her meshes at my side. 

And pleasure lured my eye ; 

Yet still that handy so soft and cold, 

Maintained its mystic sway, 
As when, amid my curls of gold, 
- With gentle force it lay. 

B 5 
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And with it breathed a voiee of caret 

As from the lowly sod — 
" My son — my only one — beware ! 

Nor sin against thy God !^ 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 

My kindly warmth aw^y, 
And dimmed the tablet of the soul ;— ^ 

Yet when, with lordly sway 

This brow the plumed helm displayed. 

That guides the warrior throng, 
Or beauty's thrilling fingers strayed 

These manly locks among,-^ 

That hallowei^ touch was ne'er forgot ! — 

And now, though time hath set 
His frosty seal upon my lot, 

These temples feel it yet. 

And if I e'er in heaven appear, 

A mother's holy prayer, 
A mother's hand, and gentle tear. 
That pointed to a Saviour dear. 

Have led the wanderer there. — Mrs. Sigoumey* 



EFFECTS OF ART IN CHANGING THE FORM AND 
FEATURES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

All nations, even in their infancy, have recourse to such 
customs and fashions as gffiitify their feelings of vanity. 
It is not alone in civilised society that fashimi exercises 
her tyranny; she extends her influence over even the 
most uninformed of the human race. Savages almost 
universally delight in painting tlielr bodies, in hanging 
rings through their no^es and lips; and the natives of 
almost all countries, at an early period of their history, 
have undertaken to fashion particular parts 'of their bodied 
into a happier mould. In infancy,' especially jq^t after 
birth, all the bones of our frame are sofl and pliable, and 
s^dmit of being compressed into shapes suph as was never 
designed by our Maker. The head) the configuration of 



whii^ in ' esrly tin&Dcy, it changed ivitfa great facility^ 
has bieen subioitted to maoy alterc^ns in figure. The 
Scythians, as a sign- of their nobility, chose to have it 
shaped like a sttgar^tMif, which was effected by binding 
the in&nlfs head with cloth bands. A remarkable length 
of head was, by other nations, conceived a beauty. This 
the ancient Portuguese produced in the same artificial 
manner. The -Germaais esteemed a short head the best ; 
and we are informed that the German mothers took espe* 
cial (Bare to lay the 'children in their cradles in such a 
manner ^at the back part of the head should be com* 
pressed. Other nations preferred round heads, a fashion 
which was aifected.by the Greeks,, and also by the Turks, 
who considered it tlie most commodious form fi)r. the 
turbans they wear; imd the Turkish akull, at. the present 
day, is observed to be remarkably round. In the province 
of Old Port, in the West Indies, the square head being 
admired, that form was obtained by compressing the 
iniant's head between boards, which enclosed it on all 
sides like a square wooden box. The forehead has, in 
like manner, been made the subject of many capricious 
fashions. The Mexicans judged. Hhose to be most beau- 
tiful who had little foreheads. ,.The Spaniards, on the 
contrary, accounted a high forehead a happy distinction; 
wherefore the ladies drew back theip hair, to extend its 
height beyond its natural dimensions. , The Russiaus 
admired broad foreheads, to acquire which, they com- 
pressed the head from above, so as to increase its breadth. 
The Italians, on the other hand, endeavoured, by artifi- 
cial means, to render the forehead more prominent than 
natural. A more singular fancy, if- possible, pvevaUed 
with some nations, who were accustomed to burn letters 
on' their foreheads. The Siamese, Thracians, aad/ the 
people of Malidbar, adopted this fashion : ^mong whomboth' 
men and women cut mtothe fleshof their foreheads^erosses, 
letters, and munerous faiiciful characters. A very re-^ 
ceding, or sloping forehead, baa beep and is still consi'». 
dered a beauty by many of the African tribes, ^ad this/ 
tb^f give their children, by making them wear a fiat 
csompressing insdrument, which has often . been exhibited 
in this country* 

NoVonlyitas the head been subjected to these capri-* 
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cioiis changes, but the nose and the ears liave lik^ise- 
been submitted to the ingenious contortions of fashion. 
'' The Indians,?* says an old author, ** have their nose» 
slit like broken«winded horses." The truth seems to be 
that they made an incision in the centre, down the length 
of the nose, and used to keep the i^erture gaping by 
pieces of bone or wood stuck in as ornaments. The 
Chinese consijier a short nose a beauty ; but some tribes 
in Africa, and also the Peruvians, esteem a large nose 
the most desirable. The inhabitants of the island of 
Zanzibar turned the nose from its point upwards. The 
Tartars and Caftes, and many tribes both in North and 
South America, took particular pains to flatten the nose 
in infancy ; and this still is a feature desired, and prevail-* 
ing among most of the nations of Africa. In consequence 
of their king, Cyrus, having had a hawk-like nose, the 
Persians considered this shape a mark of nobility, and 
adopted every artifice to produce it. Another very 
preposterous custom has been that of lengthening 
by artificial means, the lobes of the ear, and the length 
to which they have been dragged is almost incredible. 
In the West Indies, among some tribes, the same 
fashion prevailed, and the elongation was effected 
by hanging weights to them, which they gradually in- 
creased. Not only were^the ears subjected to this species 
of torture, but many nations esteemed it a very 
great beauty to have the lobe pierced with a large 
hole, the great dimensions of which eonstituted its prin- 
cipal charm. This was efiPected by means of pegs of 
wood, the diameter of which they gradually enlarged. 
'* The gentlewomen of Hindostan," says an amusing old 
author, <* have the flaps or nether part of the ear bored 
when they are young, which they daily stretch and make 
wider, by rings made for that purpose, until it at last 
becomes large enough to hold a ring as big as a little 
saucer ; besides which, round about their ears they, make 
other holes for pendants, that when they please they may 
wear rings, in them also.** 

In China, from the very eariiest period, small feet have 
been, considered so . essential to the beauty of personal 
appearance, that the custom of bandaging the feet of 
iii&nts to . retard, tlieir growth prevails among all 
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classes. . I£ a, motho; says a^travellery wcare to break 
this custom, she would ineur the note of in^amy^ and be 
punished. 

While we are gratifying our curiosity, and smiling at 
these fantastical customs, adopted by other nations, we 
must not forget that we have ourselves, even in these 
enlightened times, given way. to . customs as absurd, and 
as injurious to the healthy condition of the human body. 
We are all too well acquainted with the false' notion 
adopted by ladies, who fancy that a pretematurally small 
waist contributes to the beauty* and gracefulness of their 
figure ; to acquire whh^, the petmcious habit of tight 
lacing was introduced, .wlUch has given rise to curvatures 
of the backbone, and deformities of the cfiest. Another 
abominable practice is, or very recently has been general 
in this country, that of binding tightly the tender limbs 
and delicate body of the child . just born ; another most 
obvious means of producing deformity in after life. It 
may be laid* down as an axiotn, ^hat if we wish to giv^ the 
body a graceful form, we should encourage its natural and 
healthy development, and allow alUts muscles full freedom 
of action. — Chambers. 



THE STARS. 



No cloud obscures theBummer sky. 
The moon in brightness walks on high, 
And, set in azure, every Star 
Shines, a pure gem of heaven, afar ! 

Child of the earth ! oh ! lift thy glance 
To yon 4>right firmament's expanse ; 
The glories of its realm explore. 
And gaze, and wonder, and adore ! 

Doth it not speak to every sense» 
The marvels of Omnipotence ? 
Seest thou not there the Almighty name> 
Inscribed in characters of flame ? 
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Count o'er thoso Iftn^s of quendiless iiglit, 
Thftt sparkle through the sl^es of night ; 
Behold them ! — can a mortal boast 
To number that celestial host ? 

Mark well each little Star, whose rays 
In distant splendor meet thy gaze ; 
Each is a world, by Him sustained, 
Who from eternity hath reigned. 

Eadi, kindled not for earth albney 
Hath circling planets of its own. 
And beings, whose existence springs 
From Him, the all-powerful King of Kings. 

Haply, those glorious beings know 
No stain of guilt, nor tear of woe ; 
But raising still the adoring voice, 
For ever in their God rejoice. 

What then art ikouy oh ! child of clay ! 
Amid creation's grandeur, say ? 
E'en ste an insect on the breeze, 
E'en as a dew-drop, lost in seas ! 

Yet fear thou not ! — the sovereign hand^ 
Which spread the ocean and the land. 
And hung the rolling spheres in air, 
Hath, e'en for thee, a Father's care ! 

Be thou at peace ! the all-seeing eye. 

Pervading earth, and air, and sky, 

The searching glance which none may flee, 

Is still, in mercy, turned on thee. — Mrs. Henums. 



ON AtTHORITY OVER CHILDREN. — NO. I. 

Should any one charged with the management of chil- 
dren ask, " How shall I govern the children committed 
to me, so as to secure their virtue and happiness ?" we 
should answer in the following manner :— 

Obedience is absolutely necessary to the woper govern- 
ment of children ; without this all other efforts wHl be in 
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vain. By obedience I do not aiean a languid and dilatory 
yielding to repeated threats ; bu$ a prcHBE^t and cheerful 
acquiescence in commands. . Neither is it enough that a 
child should yield to your arguments and pensuasions^ it 
is essential that he should submit to your authority.. 

Suppose^ for instance*, one of. your little charge is sick» 
you go to her with the medicine which has been pre- 
scribed for her, and the following dialogue ensues : » 

" Here, my child, is some sliedicine for you." 

*^ I dont want to. take it^ ma'am.'' 

" Do take it, my dear^ it will make you feel better." 

" No it wont, I dont wAnt it." 

<' Yes it will,. my child, the doctor says it will." 

^< Well I dont like it, and I dont want it." 
. The nurse or mother continues, her persuasions, and the 
child persists in its refusals ; after a long and wearisome 
conflict, the nurse is compelled either to throw the medi- 
cine away, or to rescnrt to compul^on, and force down the 
unpalatable drug. She falls, because instead of appealing 
to her own authority, she is i^peaiing to Jthe reason of the 
child. 

It is certainly the duty of teachers or pacents to con- 
vince their chil<hren of the reasonableness and pr^riety 
of their requirements ; this idiould be done to instruct 
them, and to make them acquainted with moral obligation; 
but there should. be always sufficient authority. to enforce 
prompt obedience, whether the child can see the reason 
of the requirement or not ; indeed it is impossible to 
govern a child by mere argument, many cases must ocour 
in which, it will be incapable of seeing the reasonableness 
of the command, and often its wishes will be so strongly 
opposed to «luty, that all efforts to convince it. wiU be in 
vain. The first. thmg, thereifore, to be;aioied at, is ta 
bring your child uadbr perfect subjection, teach him that 
he mufit obey you$ accustom him to immediate and cheer «^ 
ful acquiescmoe in your. wiil*^this is obedience, and this 
is absohitely essential to good gova'nment. 

But how is this habit of obedience to be established? 
It is not so difEculta matter as some imagine : the prin^ 
ciplea by which we are to be guided are very simple and 
very plain. > 

Never give a command which you do not intend shall 
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be obeyed. There is no more e£Pectual way of teaching 
a child disobedience than by giving commano[s which you 
ha^e no intention of enforcing ; a child is thuSs habituated 
to disregard' its instructors. 

<< Mary, let that book alone/' says a governess to her 
little pupil, who is trying to pull the Bible from the table. 
• Mary stops for a moment, and then takes ^old of the 
book again. • ' 

Soon after her governess looks up and sees that Mary 
is still playing with the Bible, '* Did you not h^ar me tell 
you to let that book alone?" she exclaims; ^* why don't 
you obey me ?" 

Mary takes away her hand for a moment, but is soon 
again at her forbidden amusement. By and by, down 
comes the Bible upon the floor. Up jumps the governess 
hastily, and giving the child a passionate blow, exclaims, 
'< there, then, obey me the next time." The child screams, 
and the governess picks up the Bible, saying, << I wonder 
why these children do not obey me better." 

Is it strange t^at a child thus managed should be dis*^ 
obedient ? No. She is actually taught to pay no heed 
to the directions given to her, even . the improper treat- 
ment which sometimes follows transgression is not inflicted 
on account of her disobedience, but for the accidental 
consequences. In the case above mentioned, had the 
Bible not fallen, the disobedience of the child would have 
passed unpunished. 

We will suppose the case of a mother who has taught 
her children prompt and implicit obedience. She gives three 
of them, perhaps, some blocks, in one corner of the room, 
and tells them that they may play at <* building houses," 
but that they must not make much noise, for she wishes' 
to finish some work. The other three she places in 
another comer of the room, with their slates, and tells 
them that they may play at *^ making pictures." The chil* 
dren, accustomed to such orderly arrangements, employ 
tiiemselves, very quietly 'and happily, for perhaps three 
quarters of an hour. The mother goes on uninterruptedly 
with her work. Occasionally she raises her eyes, and says 
an encouraging word to -her children, now noticing the* 
little architects in the corner, and now glancing her eye 
at the drawings upon the slates ; thus shewing the chil- 
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dren that she sympadiizes with them, an4 takes an interest 
in their enjoyments. The children are pleased and happy ; 
the mother undisturbed. 

She does not let them continue their amusements till 
they are weary of them. But after they have played, 
perhaps* for three quarters of an hour, she says, 

*^ Come, children, you have played long enough ; you 
may take up all your little blocks* and put them away in 
the drawer. 

" Oh,"'8*y8 Mary, "do let me play a little longer, for 
I have got my house almost done.'' 

" Well, you may finish . it," says the judiciously kind 
mother; " but tell me as soon as it is done." 

In a few minutes Mary says, " There, see what a large 
house I have built T The mother loolu at it, and adds 
a pleasant word of encouragement, and then tells them to 
put aU their blocks in the proper place. She tells the 
children to hang up their slates, ana put away^ their pen- 
cils ; so that the neitt day, when slates ana blocks are 
wanted, no time may be lost in searching for them. 

Perhaps some one will say, this is a pleasing picture* 
but whare are we to look for its reality? It jis, indeed* 
to be regretted that such scenes are of so unfrequent 
occurrence ; yet there are many such families of happy 
parents and affectionate children. And these families are 
not confined to the wealthy and the learned. It requires 
not wealth* and it requires not extensive learning to train 
up such a family^^ The principle of government is simple 
and plain. It is to begin with enforcing obedience to 
every command ; it is to establish the principle that . a 
command is never to be disregarded.^ — Abbott. 



PLAYTHINGS— AMUSEMENTS — EMPLOYMENTS. 

The following observations will be useful to those who 
have the care of children in infancy and childhood : — 

In infancy* the principal object is to find such toys as 
are at once attrajctive and safe. During the painful pro* 
ccsss of teething, a roll of Indian rubber is good, on account 
of the ease it gives the gums ; it should be fastened to a 
string, but not a green one, or any other from whiqh a 
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child can suck the colour* Painted toys are not safe at 
this age, when children are so prone to convey everything 
to the mouth. An ivory ring or a bunch of keys ai^ 
favourite playthings with babieS4 Indeed anything they 
csLti move about, and cause to produce a noise is pfeasant 
to them. I have seen infants amuse themselves, for hours. 
With a string (if very large wooden beads, or shining but- 
tons ; perhaps it is needless to say that no buttons bat 
steel, wood, or ivory, are safe ; if they have any portion 
of brass about them, they are injurious* When children 
are a few months older, blocks of wood, which can be 
heaped up and knocked down at pleasure, become favou- 
rite playthings. Such toys are a great dea) better than 
expensive ones. 

As soon as it is possible to convey instructi6n by toys, it 
Is well to choose such as will be useiul. The letters of the 
alphabet, on pieces of bone, are excellent for this purpose. 
I have known a child six years old, teach a baby-bro- 
tfier to read quite well, merely by playing ii^ith his ivory 
letters. In alt that relates to developing the intellect^ 
veiy young children should not be hurried or made to 
attend unwillingly. When they are playing with their 
letters, and you are at leisure, take pains to 'tell them the 
name of each one, as oflen as they ask ; but do not urge 
them. No matter if it takes them weeks to learn one 
letter ; they will not want their kAowledgb in a hurry. 
Do not try to teach him a new word until he is perfect 
master of the old one : and do not try to fdrce his atten- 
tion to his letters when he is weary, fVetfiil fend sleepy, or 
impatient to be doing something else. Among instructive 
toys may be ranked balls arranged together so as to be 
counted. 

Every step of infantile progress should be encouraged 
by ekpressions of pleasure. When a child is able to spell 
a new word, or count a new number, kiss him, and shew 
delight at his improvement, Benjamin West relates that 
his mother kissed* him eagerly, ^hen he showed beta 
likeness he had sketched of his baby^ister ^ and adds» 
** That kiss made me a painter r 

For children of two or three years old, pictures are 
great sources of amusement and instruction. Engravinga 
of animals are very good things. It is a great object ta 
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have proportion observed ; if a child have a very sirmM 
picture of an elephant, and a v^ large one cf a mouse, 
it will make him think that a mouse is as large as an 
elephants 

Playthings that children make for themselves are a 
great deal better than those which are bought for them, 
and really please more* A little girl had better fadtiion 
her cups and saucers of acorns, than have a set of earthen 
ones supplied. A boy takes ten times more pleasure in 
a little wooden cart which he has pegged togedier, than 
he would in a painted and gilded carriage bought from a 
toyshop. There is a peculiar satisfaction in inventing 
things for onesd^ No matter if the construction be 
dumsy and awkward, it employs time (which Is a great 
'Object in childhood,) and the pleasure the invention gives 
is the first impulse to ingenuity and skill. 

Cutting figures in paper is. a harmless and usefbl amuse- 
ment for those who are old enough to be trusted with 
scissors; which, by the way, should always b6 blunt 
pointed, when placed in the hands of a very young ehild» 
Any' gl«*ing disproportion in the figures should be ex^- 
plained to a child, and he should be encouraged to make 
his Uttie imitations as much like nature aa posmble. 

Drawing figures on a slate is a favourite amusement 
iwith children $ and it may prove a useful one, if pains are 
taken to point out errors, and induce them to make cor-^ 
rect imitations. Young people should be taught that it is 
not well to be careless in doing even th^ most trifling 
things. 

Dolls afford a quiet amusement ; they exercise ingenuity 
in cutting garments, and neatness in sewing ; they can be 
played with in a variety of ways. No doubt dolls some- 
times excite very strong afiPection. Miss Hamilton tells 
of a little girl, who had a limb amputated at an hospital* 
She bore the operation with great fortitude^ hugging her 
doll in her arms all the time. When it was completed, 
the surgeon playfully said, *< Now let me cut off your dolV^ 
lego^ This speech produced a torrent of tears, and the 
little creature could hardly be pacified. She had borne 
her own sufferings patiently, but she could not endure 
tliat her doll should be hurt. 
; Jtis Tery iniportant, and very difficulty to furnish young 
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children with sufiu^ient employment. What we call a love 
of mischief, is in fact nothing but activity. Children are 
restless for employment ; they must have something to 
do ; and if they are not furnished with what is useful or 
innocent, they will do mischief. No one who has not 
lived with a family of children can conceive how very 
difficult it is to keep a child of five' or six years old em- 
ployed. It is a good plan to teach little girls to knit, 
weave bobbin, watchguards, &c. Making patchwork is 
likewise a quiet amusement ; and if the child be taught 
to fit it herself, it may be made really useful. If the cor* 
ners are not fitted exactly, or the sewing done neatly, it 
should be taken to pieces and fitted again ; for it is by 
inattention to these little things that habit» of carelessness 
are formed. On no occasion whatever should a child be 
excused from finishing what she has begun. The custom 
of having half a dozen things on hand at once should not 
be tolerated. It ought to be considered a disgrace to 
give up any thing, after it is once undertaken. Habits of 
perseverance are of incalculable importance ; and a pa- 
rent should earnestly improve the most trifling opportu- 
nities of encouraging them. Even in so small a thing as 
untying a knot, a boy should be taught to think it unmanly 
to be either impatient or discouraged. 

Always encourage a girl in fitting her own work, and 
arranging her own playthings. Few things are more va- 
luable in this changing world, than the power of taking 
care of ourselves. It is a useful thing for children to 
make a little shirt exactly afler the model of a large one, 
fitting all the parts themselves, afler you have furnished 
them with a model of each part in paper. Knitting may 
be learned still earlier than sewing. It is a great resource 
to the aged ; and women^ in all situations of life have so 
many lonely hours, that they cannot provide themselves 
with too many resources in youth. For this reason I 
would indulge girls in learning any thing that did not 
interfere with their duties; such as ornamental work# 
boxes, baskets, purses, &c. Every new acquirement* 
however trifling, is an additional resource against poverty 
and depression of spirits. 

My grand -mother used to say, ^< Lay by all scraps and 
fragments, and they will be j^ure to come into use in seven 
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y^ars." I would make the same remark^with regard to 
scraps and fragments of knowledge. It is impossible for 
us to foresee in youth, what will be the circumstances of 
our after-life : the kind of information, which at > one 
period seems likely to be of very' little use to us, may 
become very important. If I happened t6 be thrown into 
the society of those who excelled in any particular branch, 
I would gain 'all the ' information I could, without being 
obtrusive. No matter whether it be as to poetry or piid-^ 
dings, — making shoes or learning music, — riding a horse 
or rearing a grape-vine ; it is well to learn whatever comes 
in one's way, provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of duty. — Mrs, Child. 



ON EDUCATION. 



Mrs. S. In order to explain your method o^ edvcation 
to me more clearly, may I ask you to send for cme of y^ur 
children ? I shall then have a practical • illustratioin of 
your mode of teaching. 

Mrs. £. With pkttsure; you shall see my youngest 
boy directly. I will bring him. 

Mrs. £. soon returned, bringing little Edward, who was 
about three years old. 

Now, Edward, said she, run and fetch mamma your 
stool. Show me what you can do with it ? 

Ed. I can set it down, mamma, and lift it up. 

Mrs. E. So you can ! Do something more with it* 

Ed. Look, mamma, I can push it away^ and then puU 
it back again. 
' Mrs. El And can you do any thing else with it ? 

Ed. O yes, drag it after me, and turn it over. 

Mrs. E. Well done, Edward; now think of something 
more to do with it. 

Ed. May I throw it, mamma ? 

Mrs. E. No, Edward, something more gentle than 
throwing. 

£d. Oh 1 see how it goes along the floor. 

Mrs. E. What do you call that ? ; 

Ed. I don't know. .t .•...» 
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Mn. E. SUdihg it) my dear ; what are you doing with 
it now ? 

Ed. Carrying it in my right hand ; I will carry it in 
my left, and Uien in both hands. 

Mrs.'£. Can you: put it no where else but in your 
hands, Edward? 

Ed. Yes^ I can ea9*ry U, like the milk«womaD, on my 
and I can put it under tay feet 

Mrs. E. CaD yo« phgn it in any other way than it i& 
now? 

Ed. I will try. I can turn it on its side» and on its. 
end. 

Mrs. E. How are you holding it now, my dear ? 

Ed. Sloping, And now I am putting it against your 
chair, mamma. 

Mrs. E. That is called leaning it. 

Mrs. S. I admire this lesson exceedingly. 

Mrs. E. You see that the child has comprehended the 
meaning of the terma, by his having performed the actioML 
they express ; and though he knows npthing of the name 
of *' an active verb/' yet he knows the thing, which is 
far more important. 

Mrs. S. • Would it not have been as well if you 
had told him to lift the stool, or do any thing else with 
it? 

Mrs. E. By no means ; — I should merely then have 
made him go through a set of exercises ; but in asking 
him what can you do with it ? I have called forth reflec-' 
tion. A child quickly acquires langu^e for himself in 
the daily intercourse of life ; but if, after he has per- 
formed an action, he wants words by which to express it, 
you may then give them to him. 

Mrs. & I understand the distinction, and feel the 
force of it. But hovt^ would you proceed in making him 
aj(pquainted with the other. parts of speech ? 

Mrs. E. Not very systematically, perhaps ; but shall 
we try the prepositions, without telling him that long 
word, which has frightened so many children ? 

Mrs. S. Pray do. 

Mrs. E. Now» Edward, jump up, and bring your stool 
to me. Where are you holding it ? 

Ed. Between my hands, mamma. 
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Mrs. £. Put your hands somewhere ei^e^ $nd t«il me 
where they ««• 

£d. They are over it now«. 

Mrs. £. Change theit place again, And tell me where 
they are. 

£d. Under ity' mBmma4 ^ 

Mrs. £• Can you put them in any other way^ my 
dear? 

£d. Yes, both bMmd it» ill Igffii i it. 

Mrs. £. And where are they now, £dward ? 

£i>. Nmrr it, mamma : and now they lUre fir firom it. 

Mrs. £. Right) my dear ; that will do. 

Mrs. S. Your plan of teaching grammair makes that 
an amusement which is generally the most irksome occu« 
pation. 

Mrs. £. Yes, I find that it does so ; I need scarcely 
point out to you how easily you may teach die adverbs 
in the same mode, by connecting them with an action 
done quiekh/y slowfy, g^fyp auddenhf^ wdmtiy^ and so 
OTU — Aids to Development 



WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER ? 

What is that, mother?-^ 

The lark, my child. — 
The mom has but just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts firom his humble, grassy nest. 
And is up and away, with the dew on his .breast, 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 

£ver, my child, be thy morn's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praisie. 

What is that, mother? — 

The dove, my son.^^ . 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 

Is dowing out from her gentle breast, 

Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, - 

For her distant dear one's quick return. 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove,— 

lu friendship as faithful, as constant in love, . 
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What is that, mother? — 

The eagle, boy^— 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm, in his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ', 
His wing on the wind, and his eye 4>A the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother ?--* 

The swan, my love. — 

He is floating down from his native grove ; 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 

He is floating down by himself to die ; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 

Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Live so, my love, that when Death shall come. 
Swan-like and sweet, it may wafl thee home. 

Doane. 



THE BODILY SENSES. 

Few people think that the managemcint of very young 
babes has any thing to do with their future dispositions 
and characters ; yet I believe it has more influence than 
can easily b6 calculated. 

An in^nt is, for a while, totally ignorant of the use of 
the senses with which he is endowed. He is obliged to 
serve an apprenticeship to the five senses, and at every 
step he needs assistance in learning his trade. 

In trying to excite an infant's attention, care should be 
taken not to confuse and distract him. His mind, like 
his body, is weak, and requires to have but little suste- 
nance at a timjs, and to have it often. Gentleness, pa- 
tience, and love, are almost every thing in eduMition ; 
especially to those helpless little creatures, who have 
just entered into a world where every thing is new to 
them. 

All loud noises and violent emotions should be avoided. 
They pain ap infant's senses^, and distract his faculties. 
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I have seen impatient nurses thrust a glaring candle before 
the eyes of a ^etfuPbabe, or drum violently on the table, 
or rock the cradle like an earthquake. These things may 
stop a child's cries for a short time, because the pain they 
occasion his senses draws his attention from the pain which 
first induced him to cry, but they do not comfort or 
soothe him. Besides the pain given to the mind, violent 
measures are dangerous to the bodily senses. Deafness 
and weakness of eyesight may no doubt often be attri- 
buted to such causes as these ; and physicians are agreed 
that water on the brain is often occasioned by violent 
rocking. 

Attention should be early aroused by presenting attrac- 
tive objects — ^things of bright and beautiful colours, but 
' not glaring, and sounds pleasant and soft to the ear. 
When you have succeeded in attracting a babe's attention 
to any object, it is well to let him examine it just as long 
as he chooses. Every time he turns it over, drops it, and 
takes it up again, he adds something to the little stock of 
his scanty experience. When his powers of attention 
are wearied, he will soon enough shew it by his actions. 
A multitude of new playthings crowded upon him one 
after another, only serve to confuse him. He does not 
learn so much as he would do from a few toys, because 
he has not time to become acquainted with the properties 
of any one of them. Having had his little mind excited 
by a new object, he should be left in quiet, to toss, and turn, 
and jingle it, to his heart's content. If he look up in the 
midst of his play, a smile should be always ready for 
him, that he may feel protected and happy in the atmos- 
phere of love. 

It is important, that children, even when babes, shoulcl 
never be witnesses of anger, or any evil passion. Above 
all things, therefore, those who have the charge of chil- 
dren should keep their own spirits in tranquillity and 
purity. A mere babe will grieve and sob at the expres- 
sion of distress on the countenance ; he cannot possibly 
know what that expression means, but he feels that it is 
something painful. 

As the first step in education, I have rc^commended 
gentle, but constant efforts to attract the attention, and 
improve the bodily senses. I would here suggest the im- 
portance of preserving the organs of those senses in full 

c 
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Vigour* For instance, the cradle should be so placed that 
the face of the infant may be in shade. A strong light is 
dangerous to his delicate organs of vision ; and if it be 
allowed to come in at one side, he may turn his eyes, in 
the effort to watch iu — Mt'^. Child. 



THE ENGLISH COTTAGE DOOR. 

How lovely is a cottage door, 

At sunset's dewy close, 
How sweet, when labour's toils are o'er, 

The scenes each hamlet shows. 

Then manhood's brow throws off its care. 

Woman puts on her smile, 
And sportive infancy doth share 

The joys of home awhile. 

And happy, smiling faces meet 

The rustic porch before ; 
While playmates fond, each other greet 

Around the cottage door. 

Ah ! who would leave our happy land. 
Where peace and plenty dwell, 

To roam upon a foreign strand. 
Whose wonders travellers tell ? 

The orange sheds its sweet perfume ^ 

Beneath Ausonia's skies ; 
But we've the apple's clustering bloom, 

The orchard's rich supplies. 

The cocoa and the date-tree spread 
Their boughs in India's clime. 

The yellow mango hangs overhead, 
And stately grows the lime. 

But we've the cherry's tempting bough, 

The currant's coral gem ; 
What English child wSl not allow 

That these may vie with them ? 

Italy boasts its citron groves. 

And walks of lemon-trees ; 
Ceylon its spicy nuts and cloves. 

That scent the summer breeee ; 
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But we've the peach, and nectarine red* 

The ripe and blooming plum, 
The strawberry in its leafy bed, 

When holidays are come. 

The purple vine its harvest yields, 

France on thy fertile plain ; 
But weVe the yellow-waving fields 

Of golden British grain. 

The swelling fig from Turkey comes, 

And China sends her tea, 
Well known to all our British homes. 

The Congou and Bohea. 

The East and Western Indies give 

The sugar's useful cane, 
Whose culture makes the Negro live 

Too oft a life of pain. 

Each climate bears the varied fruit 

Best suited to its soil ; 
God sees what every race will suit, 

And fits them for each toil. 

Heaven on our favoured land hath smiled ; 

From want and war we're free ; 
The noble's heir, the peasant's child. 

Alike have liberty. 

Here no conscription doth alarm 
' The trembling mother's heart ; 
Here, lU) oppressor's tyrant arm 
Tears son and sire apart. 

Grateful we'll praise the Mighty hand 

That sheds such blessings here, 
Protecting still our native land 

From ills that others fear. 

Still let us love this spot of earth, — 

The best where'er we roam. 
And duly estimate the worth 

Of a true English home. — Mrs. Wilson. 
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ON ATTENDING THE SiCK. 

The comfort, and perhaps the life of patients, are often, 
liumanly speaking, more in the hands and at the mercy 
of the nurse, than of the " physician ; and yet, when we 
would give directions to nurses, we almost hesitate to 
dwell upon the trifles that present themselves in the 
discharge of their duties. But, to one who is condemned 
to long illness, trifles become great events. A good 
nurse will acquire a tenderness for her charge which will 
lead her to be very considerate, in order that she may add 
to the comfort of the sufferer. 

In watching over the sick, nurses should endeavour to 
accommodate the minds as well as the bodies of their 
patients ; and by attentively learning what they like, and 
acquiring some knowledge of their tasted and habits, they 
will not only become more useful, but save themselves 
much trouble and difficulty. 

A kind temper, as well as fair judgment, is very pro- 
perly said to be of prime importance ; but to possess at 
all times, this sort of temper, amidst all the trials of 
patience which occur in a sick room, is truly stated to 
require a disposition which only belongs to a sincere 
Christian. Let not the following hints be considered trifling. 

A fearful or melancholy countenance has, in itself, a 
depressing effect ; and a steady, cheerful temper of mind, 
and manner, is almost as requisite in a nurse as tenderness 
and affection. 

In a sick room it is better, if the patient be awake, to 
speak distinctly, though quietly, than to whisper, as the 
latter mode often stretches the attention to listen, and 
excites suspicion and inquiry. 

If the patient wishes to be read to, you should read 
rather loud than otherwise, slowly and distinctly, but not 
with much emphasis; the sick require rather to be soothed 
than interested. 

In reading to yourself, in a sick room, turn over the 
leaves gently ; even the noise of paper is oflen very dis- 
turbing to invalids ; you will not be heard, if, in wishing 
to turn over the leaf^ you close the book, and open it 
again on the other side. 

^'^ not talk to the patient, except as he may lead to 
"sation, or show that he wishes it. 
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A nurse, when out of the room, should never £uicy 
that she knows what the bell rings for, but should answer 
it instantly ; most serious consequences have been known 
to follow from the delay of a v§ry tew minutes, as from 
fainting, fire, and many other causes* 

In passing a bed, be careful that your clothes do not 
catch the curtains ; the nervous sensibility of a sick person 
makes the smallest motion of the curtains, or bed^ or 
chairs, or tables, to be very distressing. 

Supply the fire gradually, by putting on a lump or twa 
of coal now and then with your hands, to avoid the harass- 
ing noise of mending or of making up the fire; and 
always have ready a little dry wood or chips, to revive 
a fire suddenly, as it is often necessary to let it go too 
low for fear of awaking the patient. 

Wear no creaking shoes, nor rustling garments, nor 
have any loose pins or needles about you* 

For the general welfare of her charge the nurse must 
pay attention to her own ease and accommodation, as 
forming an important ingredient in the welfare of the 
patient. 

It were well if she could generally eat her meals out 
of the sick room, to vary the scene a little for herself, 
and it m also better for the patient. 

She should avoid heating food or liquors ; fatigue (and 
especially sitting up at night) is feverish work in itself. 
The diet and drink should be of a light and cooling kind. 
I^t the nurse get fresh air when she can. 

When going to sit up, do not eat a heavy supper. Kee{) 
tea, or cocoa, in the room, hot all night. After being 
washed and dressed in the morning, a slice of cold meat 
will do a nurse no harm. Take a little rest after dinner 
if you can ; if there is no opportunity of going to bed, 
the body may be kept upright, and the feet raised on a 
sofa, and thus much refreshment will be obtamed. Rest 
should be got when there is a good opportunity, at any 
time of the day. Clothe yourself warmly and neatly when 
to sit up, though without any stiff dress, or tight liga- 
tures. Provide some additionid articles, such as a shawl, 
or flannel gown. A nurse should always be particularly 
neat. 

Keep things in their places, or have the necessary 
changes made at proper times, so that the patient may 
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never be prevented from sleeping or dozing, by having 
things taken out of the room at a time when quietness 
is particularly desirable. 

It is important to have some signal to show those out 
of the room when the patient is asleep, or particularly 
desirous of being quiet : such as a long piece of paper, 
or goosequill, put through the keyhole of the door. 

When an attendant is long confined in the room, by 
fearing to disturb the patient by opening the door, it is 
well to have some plan agreed upon for relieving the anx- 
iety of friends below stairs or for giving any needful direc- 
tions. For this purpose a billet may be written and 
slipped under the door. 

The nurse should not waste her strength, when there 
is no occasion. For, if she rests when she can, she will 
be the better able to go through. her duty, and thus 
render the best service to her charge.— 'ilnoit. 



THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 

How lovely shines the liquid pearl, 
Which trickling from the eye. 

Pours in a suffering brother's wound 
The tear of sympathy I 

Its beams a fairer lustre yield 
Than richest rubies give, 

Golconda's gems, though Mght, are cold- 
It cheers, and bids us live. 

Softer the tones of Friendship's voice, 

Its word more kindly flows, 
More grateful in its simplest sound 

Than all which art bestows. 

When torturing anguish racks the soul, 
When sorrow points its dart ; 

When Death, unerring, aims the blow 
Which cleaves a brother's heart j 

Then, Sympathy ! 'tis thine to lull 

The sufferer's soul to rest ; 
To feel each pang, to share each throb, 

And ease his troubled breast. 
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Tts thine to aid the sinking frame ; 

To raise the feeble hand ; 
To bind the heart by anguish torn, 

With sweet Affection s band. 

'Tis thine to cherish Hope's fond smile, 

To chase Affliction's gloom, 
To mitigate the pains that wait 

Our passage to the tomb. 

Then give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 

The hand to mercy prone ; 
The eye with kindly drops that flows 

For sorrows not my own. 

Be mine the cause of Misery's child — 

Be mine the wish sincere, 
To pluck the sting that wounds his breast, 
* AndJieal it with a tear. — Anon. 



INSTINCTIVE LOVE OF THEIR YOUNG IN THE 

BRUTE AND FEATHERED CREATION. 

The mbre I reflect on the instinctive affection of animals 
for their young, the more am I astonished at its effects. 
Nor is the violence of this affection more wonderful than 
the shortness of its duration. Thus every hen is in her 
turn the terror of the yard in proportion to the helpless- 
ness of her brood ; and will fly in the face of a dog or a 
cat in defence of those chickens, which in a few weeks 
she will drive before her with relentless cruelty. 

This affection quickens the invention and sharpens the 
sagacity of the brute creation. Thus, a hen just become 
a mother, is no longer the placid bird she used to be ; but 
with feathers on end, wings hovering, and clucking note, 
she runs about like one possessed. Mothers will throw 
themselves in the way of the greatest danger to defend 
their young. Thus a partridge will tumble along before 
a sportsman, in order to draw away the dogs from her 
helpless covey. In the time of nest building, the most 
feeble birds will assault the most rapacious. All the swal- 
lows and martins of a village are up in arms at the sight 
of a hawk, whom they will persecute till he leaves the 
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district. A very exact observer has often remarked, that 
a pair of ravens nesting in the rock of Gibraltar, would 
suffer no vulture or eagle to rest near their station ; but 
would drive them from the hill with amazing fury. If you 
stand near the nest of a bird that has young, she will not 
be induced to betray them by any inadvertent fondness, 
but will wait about at a distance with meat in her mouth 
for an hour together. The fly-catcher builds every year 
in the vines that grow on the walls of my house. A pair 
of these little birds had one year inadvertently placed 
their nest on a crooked bough, perhaps in a shady time, 
not being aware of the inconvenience that followed ; but 
a hot sunny season coming on before the brood was half- 
fledged, the reflection from the wall became insupportable, 
and must inevitably have destroyed the tender young, had 
not affection suggested an expedient, and prompted the 
parent birds to hover over the nest all the hotter hours, 
while with wings expanded and mouths gaping for breath, 
they screened off the heat from their suffering offspring. 
A further instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a. 
willow raven, which had built in a bank in my fields. 
This bird a fViend and myself had observed as she sat in 
her nest, but were particularly careful not to disturb her, 
though we saw she eyed us with some degree of jealousy. 
Some days afler, as we passed that way, we were desirous 
of remarking how this brood went on ; but no nest could 
be found, till I happened to take up a large bundle of 
green moss, carelessly thrown over the nest, in order to 
deceive the eye of any impertinent intruder. 

Whitens Selborne, 



DIVINE IMPRESS. 

There's not a tint that paints the rose. 

Or decks the lily fair. 
Or streaks the humblest flower that grows. 

But heaven has placed it there. 

At early dawn there's not a gale 

Across the landscape driven. 
And not a breeze that sweeps the vale. 

That is not sent from heaven. 
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There's not a grasi, a single blade. 

Or leaf of lowest mien, 
Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 

And heavenly wisdom seen. 

There's not a tempest dark and dread, 

Or storm that rends the air, 
Or blast that sweeps o'er ocean's bed, 

But heaven's own voice is there. 

There^s not a star whose twinkling light 

Illumes the distant earth. 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 

But mercy gave it birth. 

There's not a cloud whose dews distil 

Upon the parching clod. 
And clothe with verdure vale and hill. 

That is not sent by God. 

There's not a place in earth's vast round. 

The ocean deep or air. 
Where skill and wisdom are not found. 

For God is every where. 

Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends. 
There heaven displays its boundless love, 

And power with mercy blends. — Sandon. 



ON AUTHORITY OVER CHILDREN. — No. II. 

Never punish when the child has not intentionally done 
wrong. Children are often unjustly punished; things 
wh'ch are really wrong are overlooked, and, again, puni^- 
ment is inflicted on account of some accident, when the 
child is entirely innocent ; such a procedure not only des- 
'troys in the mind of the child the distinction between 
accident and crime, but is, in itself, absolutely iniquitous. 
It is not unfrequently the case that a nurse or governess 
who d(^s not intend to be guilty of injustice, neglects to 
make a proper distinction between faults and accidents^ 
A child may be careless, and so criminally careless, as to 
deserve punishment $ in that case it ought not to be pu*- 

c2 
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nished for the accident, but for the carelessness, whicli is a 
fault. We are all too much inclined to estimate guilt by 
consequences. A child who has been permitted to climb 
upon the chairs, and take things fi:om the table, acciden- 
tally pushes off some valuable article. The child is per- 
haps punished. Now, in what respect did this child do 
wrong ? You never taught him that he must not climb 
upon the table ; of course, in that there was no disobe- 
dience, and he was not conscious of doing any thing im- 
proper. If merely a book had fallen, probably no notice 
would have been taken of it ; but the simple fact that 
one thing fell instead of another, cannot alter the nature 
of the offence. If it had been the most valuable watch 
which had fallen, and thus had been entirely ruined, if it 
had occurred purely through accident, the cluld deserves 
no punishment. ' ' 

Does any one ask what should be done in such cases ? 
The answer is plain. Children ought to be taught not to 
do what will expose property to injury ; and then if they 
do what is thus prohibited, consider them guilty, whether 
injury results or not. If the child^ in the above case, had 
been so taught, this would have been an act of direct dis- 
obedience. And a faithful governess would probably pur- 
sue some such course as this ; without any manifestation 
of anger, she would calmly and seriously say to her 
pupil : — 

" My child, I have often told you that ywi must not 
climb upon the table, you have disobeyed me." 

** But," says the child, " I did not mean to do any 
harm." 

'< I presume you did not ; I do not accuse you of doing 
harm, but of having disobeyed me. The injury was acci- 
dental, but the disobedience was deliberate and very 
wrong. I am very sorry to punish you, but I must do it; 
it is my duty." 

She would then punish him, either by the infliction of 
pain, or by depriving him, for a time, of some of his usual 
privileges or enjoyments. The punishment, however, 
would be inflicted for the dtsobedieneCf and not for the acci- 
dent. The child could not but feel that be was justly 
condemned. 

But the question still remains, what is to be done, upon 
^he original suf^sition, that the child bad never, been 
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taught that it was wrong to climb upon the table, or to 
throw his bail about the room ? In that case, no one has 
a right to blame the child. 'The fault was in not having 
previously taught htm the impropriety of such conduct. 

Allowance must also be made for the ignorance of a 
child. You are, perhaps, in charge of a little child, 
eighteen months old, who often amuses herself in tearing 
to pieces some old newspaper, which you give her. Some 
day, you happen to have your attention particularly occu'- 
pied for a length of time, and at last raise your eyes, to 
see what keeps her so quiet upon the floor. Behold, she -. 
has a very valuable book in her hand, which she has 
almost entirely ruined, and your first impulse is to punish 
her, or at least, severely to reprovt her for the injury. 
But has she really been doing any thing deserving of 
punishment or censure? Certainly not. How can she 
know that it is proper for her to tear one piece of paper, 
but wrong for her to tear another? The only proper 
thing to be done, in such a case, is to endeavour to teach 
the child that a book must be handled wkh care, and must 
not be torn. But how can she be taught this without 
punishing her ? She may be taught by the serious tone 
of your voice, and the sad expression of your countenance, 
that she has been doing something which you regret. 

Guard against too much severity. By pursuing a steady 
course of efficient government, severity will very seldom 
be found necessary. If, when punishment is inflicted, it 
is done with composure and with solemnity, occasions for 
punishment will beveryunflrequent. Fear is a useful and 
a necessary principle in tlie government of children. 
God makes use of it in governing his creatiu'es. But it 
is ruinous to the disposition of a- child to control him ex- 
clusively by this motive. How unhappy, for example, 
must that family be, where the parent always, sits, with a 
face deformed with scowls, and where the voice is always 
heard in tones of severity and command. Such parents 
we do see. Their diildren fear them. They are always 
under restraint in their presence ; and home becomes to 
them an irksome prison, instead of the happy retreat of 
peace and joy. But where the mother greets her children 
with smiles, and rewards their efforts to please her with 
caresses, and addresses them in tones of mildness and 
affection, she is touching those chords in the human heart. 
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which vibrate in sweet harmony; she is calling into 
action the noblest and the loveliest principles of our na- 
ture. And thus does she prepare the way for every pain- 
ful act of discipline to come with effectual power upon the 
heart. The children know that she does not love to 
punish. In all cases in which it can be done, children 
should be governed by kindness. But where kindness 
fails, and disobedience ensues, let not the mother hesitate 
for a moment to fall back upon her last resort, and punish 
as severely as is necessary. A fevi^ such cases will teach 
almost every child how much better it is to be obedient 
than disobedient. 

By being thus consistent and decided in government, 
and commencing with the infancy of each child, in all 
ordinary cases great severity may be avoided. And it is 
never proper for a parent or teacher to be harsh, and un- 
feeling, and forbidding, in their intercourse with chil- 
dren or pupils. The most efficient government may be 
almost entirely administered by affection, if it be distinctly 
understood that disobedience cannot pass unpunished. 

How little we think of the tremendous responsibilities 
which are resting upon us ; and of the wide influence, 
either for good or for evil, which we are exerting. We 
are setting in operation a train of causes which will go 
down through all coming time. Long after we have gone 
to our eternal home, our words and our actions will be , 
aiding in the formation of character. We cannot, then, 
arrest the causes whidi our lives have set in progress, and 
they will go on elevating immortals to virtue and to 
heaven, or urging them onward in passion, and in sin, 
and woe. — Abbott. 



THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

Lo, the Lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the tuneful birds of heaven ! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow ! 
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Say, with richer crimson glows * 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Thsn we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow I 

One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 
One there lives, who. Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall, 
Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! — Heher, 



STRICT HONESTY. 

Sarah. I say, Jane, just bring me a sheet of writing- 
paper, will you ? for I must write a letter.' 

Jane. Where am I to find it ? 

Sarah. Why there's plenty in my mistress's letter-case 
in the parlour. 

Jane. Yes ; but that is not mine, nor yours either. 

Sarah. Well, what does that signify ? I am sure there 
is plenty ; my mistress will never miss it ; and what's the 
value of a sheet of paper ? 

Jane. Why, whether my mistress should miss it or not 
makes no difference at all. It is not mine, and I cannot 
take it ; it is not honest. 

Sarah. Honest, indeed ! Well, I never was suspected 
of being dishonest in my life ; and I lived four years in 
my last place, and I had a good character for honesty 
when I came away, and I never scrupled to take a trifle 
of that kind either. 

Jane. It seems then your mistress did not know that 
these trifles were taken, or perhaps the character she gave 
you might have been different. 

Sarah. Why, as to that, what is the value, I say, of a 
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sheet of paper ? My mistress can afford thai well enough, 
I warrant you. 

Janb. Why, now, it seems to me that the value of the 
thing signifies nothing ; the question is whether it is miney 
or whether it is not ; and if it is not, I have no business 
to lay a finger on it. Besides, I look upon it, that when 
we take a little thing because we think it will not be 
missed, it is a sign that we only keep our hands from 
greater things because we think they will be missed. 

Sabah. Nay, I think I would not take a great thing 
either. 

Jane. Why not ? 

Sarah. I don't know. 

Jane. No ; but depend upon it that, if you have a right 
principle, it will keep you from small crimes as well as 
great ones. - You remember the verse that our old dame 
taught us at school ; 

« It is a sin to steal a pin, 

Much more to steal a greater thing." 

And we have been taught to keep " our hands from pick- 
ing and stealing." And though perhaps we may do these 
things without being seen, that does not turn wrong into 
right. Besides, those who do these things, always take 
care to do them when their masters and mistresses do not 
see them. Now, if they did not know that they were 
doing wrong, they would not be ashamed of being seen. 
We may be pretty sure that, when we are. afraid of being 
seen, we know that we are doing what we ought not to 
do.' 

Sarah. Well, I believe you are right ; but I cannot 
help oflen thinking that you are too particular. Why, the 
other day, when a few little sweet cakes came out of the 
dining-room after dinner, you would not so much as give 
me one, and I dare say you would not touch one yourself. 

Jane. I could not give you one, Sarah, for they were 
not mine ; and, for the same reason, I, of course, could 
not touch one myself. 

Sarah. Why, they never would have been missed ; 
neither master nor mistress would have counted them. If 
I had thought they would, I would not have touched one 
for the world ; for they never would have believed me to 
be honest again ; and, with a servant, character is every 
thing. - 
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Jane. Why, to be sure, to a servant character is a 
great thing ; but, I think, principle is a greater. If we 
^rget what is the right principle to act upon, and only 
think of character, I doubt there will be many a time 
when the temptation to do wrong will lead us astray, 
when we think that nobody is looking on ; therefore the 
Scripture rule, " Thou, God, seest me," is always the 
right rule in great things, as well as little. 

Sabah. Why, that is true, to be sure. And, as to 
taking a little cake or 80| I do remember that Betty 
Wilkins took one, and her master found her out, for he 
had long thought that the little things disappeared 
by degrees, and so he really did count the cakes that 
went out one day after dinner, and one was gone, and 
so Betty, who had the care of them, was found out and 
turned away. The master said he did not care a pin 
about the value of the cake, but he never could feel 
comfortable in trusting anything to her care again. 

Jane. Why, I think every master must feel so. Let 
you and me, Sarah, always keep on the right side, and 
then we need not mind wIk) sees us. Let us be careful 
not to do wrong, and then we need not fear being found 
out*. 

Sarah. I know your advice is good, Jane, and if we 
were all to keep it, it would be much better for us, and 
we should be much happier ; but, you know very well 
that servants do a hundred little things that they would 
not wish their masters or mistresses to know of. 

Jane. I know very well that a truly honest servant 
would do nothing that she would be afraid of any body 
knowing; and whatever others may do is no. rule at all 
to us. Our rule must be to do righiy and may God's 
grace eaable us to walk by this rule. — Anon* 



THOU, GOD, SEEST ME. 

Oh ! God unseen, but not unknown, 
Thine eye is ever fixed on me ; 

I dwell beneath thy sacred throne, 
Encompassed by thy deity. 
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Throughout the univerte of space 

To nothing am I long allied, 
For flight of time and change of place 

My strongest, dearest bonds divide. 

Parents I had, but where are they ? 

Friends whom I knew, I know no more, 
Companions once that cheer'd my way 

Have dropt behind, or gone before. 

Now I am one amidst the crowd 
Of life and action, hurrying round ; 

Now lefl alone — ^for like a cloud 

They came, they went, and are not found. 

E'en from myself sometimes I part, 
Unconscious sleep is nightly death ; 

Yet surely by my bed thou art. 

To prompt my pulse, inspire my breath. 

Of all that I have done or said 

How little can I now recall ! 
Forgotten things to me are dead ; 

With thee they live, thou knowest them all. 

Thou hast been with me from the womb, 
Witness to every conflict here ; 

Nor wilt thou leave me at the tomb> 
Before thy bar I must appear. 

The moment comes, the only one 
Of all my time, to be foretold ; 

Though when, and where, and how, can none 
Of all the race of man unfold. 

That moment comes, when strength must fail. 
When health, and hope, and comfort flown, 

I must go down into the vale. 

And shade of death, with thee alone. 

Alone with thee ; — in that dread strife, 
Uphold me through mine agony. 

And gently be this dying life. 
Exchanged for immortality. 
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Be mine eternal portion this. 

Since Thou wert always here with me» 

That I may view thy face in bliss, 
And be for evermore with Thee. — Montgamei^y* 



THE AFFECTIONS. 

The cultivation of the affections comes next to the deve- 
lopment of the bodily senses ; or rather they may be said 
to begin together, so early does the infant heart receive 
impressions. 

Kindness towards animals is of great importance. 
Children should be encouraged in pitying their distress ; 
and if guilty of any violent treatment towards them, they 
should see that it gives offence, and is not approved of. 
But before showing any disapprobation, a very young 
child should be made to know when he really does hurt 
an animal ; for young children are often cruel from the 
mere thoughtlessness of frolic ; they strike an animal a« 
they would strike a log of wood, without knowing that 
they occasion pain. 

I once saw a mother laugh very heartily at the dis- 
tressed face of a kitten, which a child of two years old 
was pulling backwards by \he tail. At last the kitten, in 
self-defence, turned and scratched the boy. He screamed, 
and his mother ran to him, kissed the wound, and beat 
the poor kitten, saying all the time, '< naughty kitten, to 
scratch John ! I'll beat her for scratching John I There, 
ugly ptiss !" This little incident, trifling as it seems, had 
no doubt, important effects upon the character of the 
child; especially as the mother who would do such, 
a thing once, would be likely to do it habitually. 
In the first place, the child was encouraged in cruelty, 
by seeing that it gave his mother amusement. Had she 
explained to him that he was hurting the kitten, and ex- 
pressed her pity by saying, <* Oh, don't hurt kitten ; she 
is a good little puss, and she loves John," what a different 
impression would have been made on his infant heart! 
In the next place, the kitten was struck for defending 
himself; this was injustice to the injured animal, and a 
lesson of tyranny to the boy. In the third place, striking 
the kitten because she had scratched him, was teaching 
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him retaliation. For that reason, a chair or table, against 
which a child may have accidentally hurt himself, should 
never be struck, or treated in an angry manner. A grown 
up person knows, to be sure, that an inanimate object 
is not capable of feeling pain, but the infant does not 
know it; the impression made upon him is, that it is 
right to injure when we are injured. 

A spirit of revenge is one of those evil passions to 
which our nature is most prone, and with respect to which 
we should most anxiously guard against the influence of 
habit and of example. The mind of a child is not like that of 
a grown person, too full and too busy to observe everything ; 
it is a vessel always ready to receive, and always receiving. 

Every look, every movement, every expression, does 
something towards forming the character of the little 
heir to immortal life. 

Does a mother regard it as too much trouble thus to 
keep a watch over herself? Surely the indulgence of 
evil is no privilege ; the yoke of goodness is far lighter 
and easier to bear than the bondi^e of evil. Is not the 
restraint which the mother imposes upon herself good 
for the child, and blessed, doubly blessed, to her own 
soul? 

The rule, then, for developing good affections in a very 
young child is, that he never be allowed to see or feel 
the influence of bad passions, even in the most trifling 
things ; and in order to effect -this, those who have the 
management of children should endeavour to drive evil 
passions out of their own hearts. Nothing can be real 
that has not its home mthin us. The only sure way, as 
well as the easiest, to appear good> is to be good. — Altered 
from Mrs. Child. 



ON GAIETY. 



Whom call we gay ? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay— the lark is gay. 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The Cottager, a witness of his song, 
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Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whose head-^ches nail them to a noon -day bed, 
And save me top from those whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray the pangs 
For property stript off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pains, 
The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with woe. 



OUB COTTAGE. 



The brook is rippling gently by, 

The breeze sends forth its plaintive sigh : 

Care does no longer hover nigh 

Our Cottage. 

Our peaceful home from strife is free, 
Then who can ever happier be, 
While we with joy can daily see 

Our Cottage. 

Here peace and plenty reign around, 

In ev'ry bosom love is found, 

And God's best blessing spread around 

Our Cottage. 

No vile deceit shall enter here. 

From scenes of crime we'll seek to steer, 

Then tranquil joy will linger near 

Our Cottage. 

Let those who are to blessings blind 
Be warned ! The right path ever mind. 
And then a heaven on earth they'll find 

Their Cottage. 
Anon, 



ON LANGUAGE. 



Mamma. What book are you reading, Charles ? 
Charles. Bingley's Animal Biography, mamma. 
Mamma. Shew me what part you were reading ; and 
tell me if you quite understand it. 
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Charles. Nearly all of it, mamma. 

Mamma. I wish you, my dear, never to pass over a 
single word which you do not understand. Always ask 
for an explanation of it. 

Charles. Here is the place in the book, * The Ante- 
lope tribe.' 

Mamma. We will take this then for our lesson. Head 
it Charles, one sentence at a time. 

Charles. ^ The antelopes are in general an elegant 
and active tribe of animals, inhabiting mountainous coun- 
tries, where they bound among the rocks with so much 
lightness and elasticity, as to strike the spectator with 
astonishment.' 

Mamma. Stop, there, Charles. What is the Antelope ? 

Lucy. An animal. 

Mamma. Of what class ? 

Fanny. A quadruped. 

Mamma. What is meant by saying, < they are in ge- 
neral active ?* &c. 

Charles. That they are most commonly so. 

Mamma. Ypu are right. What do you mean by 
* elegant ?* 

Charles. Graceful, well made, full of grace. 

Mamma. Can Lucy tell me what ' active' means ? 

Lucy. Lively, moving about a great deal. 

Mamma. And what does a ^ tribe' mean ? 

Fanny. A class, a race of beings. 

Mamma. Give me an instance by which this can be 
proved. 

Charles. Oh mamma, the. hymn we transposed yes- 
terday, 

< Let «very nation, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball,* &c. 

Mamma. What part- of speech is 'active?' 
Fanny. An adjective. 

Mamma. Lucy, tell me what your sister means by an 
adjective ? 

Lucy. A word added to a noun, to show its quality. 

Mamma. Which is the noun, then, here ? 

Lucy. * Tribe,' mamma. 

Mamma. What does ^ an animal' mean ? 

Charles. Any living thing. 

Mamma. This is not a sufficiently clear definition. 
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Fanny. No, — because plants are alive; but they are 
quite different from animals. 

Mamma. What distinguishes an animal from a plant ? 

Charles. The one can move itself where it pleases, 
and the other cannot. 

Mamma. Yes ; life is distinguished into animal and 
vegetable life. How will you define the difference be- 
tween them ? 

Fanny. Vegetable life is shown by plants growing 
gradually larger, and producing seeds, fi'om which other 
plants spring ; and animal life is shown, as Charles said, 
by those who possess it being able to go from one place 
to another. 

Mamma. Yes, and by what is called volition, that is, 
the exercise of will. We will now go on. Explain the 
word ' inhabiting.' 

Fanny. Dwelling, or living, or existing. 

Mamma. * Mountainous countries.' 

Lucy. Countries full of mountains. 

Mamma. What would be the opposite to a mountain- 
ous country ? 

Fanny. A flat country. 

Mamma. Give me another word, Charles. 

Charles. A level, or even country. 

Mamma. What do you mean by * a country ?' 

Lucy. Land, mamma. 

Mamma. Your papa has land, has he therefore a 
country ? 

Lucy. No, he has not ; his is only an estate. 

Mamma. You must then give me a clearer explanation 
of the word country. 

Fanny. A large tract of land joined together, and ge- 
nerally containing rivers and hills. 

Mamma. That is better, but how do you distinguish 
this from a county ? 

Charles. Oh, a county is much smaller, mamma, it is 
a subdivision of a country. 

Mamma. These antelopes ' bound ;' what does that 
mean? 

Fanny. Jump, spring, leap. 

Mamma. ^ Among?' 

Charles. There it means, about and between, and 
upon. I do not know one word, tliat will express it. 
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Mamma. I think I know one beginning with A which 
is better than yours, Charles. 

Fanny. Amidst mamma : am I right ? 

Mamma. Yes Fanny. What am I to understand by 
* a rock ?' 

Lucy. A very high, large place. 

Mamma. Then our house is a rock, Lucy, it is both 
high and large ? 

Lucy. Oh no, mamma ; a rock is a ni^tural thing, and 
our house is an artificial thing. 

Mamma. Right, my dear ; I am glad you have remem- 
bered the meaning of those words ; but if you allow your- 
self time to think, you can give me a clearer idea of a 
rock, than you have done. 

Lucy. It is high, like a hill, only stony, instead of 
earthy. 

Mamma. That is much better, Lucy; what are its 
qualities ? 

Lucy. Hard and cold, and craggy, and sharp. 

Mamma. What does ' lightness' mean, Lucy ? 

Lucy. I suppose, it means that it does not jump heavily 
and awkwardly. 

Mamma. Just so ; now for < elasticity ?' 

Fanny. It means, does it not, that it springs easily ? 

Mamma. It does ; an elastic thing, when bent, returns 
easily to the same place again. Tell me the names of 
some things that are elastic ? 

Lucy. A bow, mamma. ^ 

Mamma. Now another instance. 

Chables. Indian rubber. 

Mamma. That is a very good illustration ; — think again. 

Fanny. A watch spring. 

Mamma. Now another. 

CHABiiES. A branch of a tree ; for if you bend it down, 
it recovers itself instantly. \ 

Mamma. Very true. Is ' to strike, a noun, Lucy ? 

Lucy. No mamma, a verb. 

Mamma. Why so ? 

Lucy. Because it expresses action. To ttrike is ap 
active verb. 

Mamma. And its meaning, — is to give a blow ? 

Fanny. Sometimes, mamma; but in this instance it 
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means to make a person feel any thing suddenly. That 
is a blow to the mindy is it not ? 

Mamma. You are right ; and * astonishment' means 

Charles. Surprise, wonder. 

Mamma. And * a spectator' means, — ^what, Fanny ? 

Fanny. A person who sees any thing done. 

Mamma. But in one word, my dear ? 

Fanny. A beholder ; an observer. 

Mamma. We have now got at the meaning of all these 
words ; tell me what you have understood by the sentence. 
Of what is it speaking ? 

Lucy. Of antelopes. 

Mamma. What description is given of them ? 

Fanny. That they are elegant and active. . 

Mamma. What feeling do they give to a spectator? 

Lucy. They fill him with wonder. 

Mamma. Why do they do so ? 

Cha^i^es. Because they bound about the rocks with so 
much agility. — Aids to Development 



NATURE. 



I toYE to set me on some steep 
That overhangs the billowy deep, 

And hear the waters roar ; 
I love to see the big waves fly, 
And swell their bosoms to the sky. 

Then biirst upon the shore. 

I love when seated on its brow, 
To look o'er all the world below, 

And eye the distant vale ; 
From thence to see the waving corq. 
With yellow hue the hills adorn, 

And bend before the gale. 

I love far downward to behold 

The shepherd with his bleating fold. 

And hear the tinkling sound 
Of little bell and mellow flute. 
Wafted on zephyrs soft, now mute. 

Then swell in echoes round. 
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I love to range the valleys too, 

And towering hills from thence to view, 

Which rear their heads so high, 
When nought beside, around, is seen 
But one extended space between, 

And overhead the sky. 

I love to see at close of day, 

Spread o'er the hills the sun's broad ray, 

While rolling down the west ; 
When every cloud in rich attire, 
And half the sky, that seems on fire, 

For purple robes is drest. 

I love, when evening veils the sky. 
And the moon shines with silver ray, 

To cast a glance around, 
And see ten thousand worlds of light 
Shine, ever new, and ever bright, 

O'er the vast vault profound. 

I love to let wild fancy stray, 
And walk the spangled milky way. 

Up to the shining height, 
W^here thousand thousand burning rays 
Mingle in one eternal blaze, 

And charm the ravished sight. 

I love from thence to take my flight. 
Far downward on the beams of light, 

And reach my native plain, 
Just as the flaming orb of day 
Drives night, and mists, and shades away, 

And cheers the world again*—- y^oon. 



TEMPER AND DISPOSITION. 

A GOOD temper is one of the principal ingredients of hap- 
piness. This, it will be said, is the work of nature, and 
must be born with us : and so, in a great measure it is ; 
yet it may be acquired by art, and improved by culture. 
Almost every object that attracts our notice has a bright 
and a dark side. He that habituates himself to look at 
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the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and conse- 
quently impair his happiness ; while he who beholds it on 
the bright side, insensibly meliorates his temper, and, by 
this means, improves his own happiness, and the happiness 
of all about him. 

Jane and Mary are two friends. They are alike in 
birth, fortune, education, and accomplishments. They 
were originally alike in temper too ; but, by different 
management are grown the reverse of each other. Jane has 
accustomed herself to look only on the dark side of every 
object. If a new literary work makes its appearance, with 
a thousand beauties and but one or two blemishes, she 
slightly skims over the passages that should give her plea- 
sure, and dwells upon those only that fill her with dislike. 
If you shew her an excellent portrait, she looks at some 
part of the drapery that has been neglected, or a hand or 
finger which has been left unfinished. 

Her garden is a very beautiful one, and kept with great 
neatness and elegance ; but if you take a walk with her 
into it, she talks to you of nothing Init blights and storms, 
of snails and caterpillars, and how impossible it is to keep 
it from the litter of falling leaves. If you sit down in one of 
her arbours, to enjoy a delightful prospect, she observes 
to you, that there is too much wood, or too little water ; 
that the day is too sunny, or too gloomy ; that it is sultry, 
or windy; and finishes with a long harangue upon the 
wretchedness of our climate. When you return with her 
to the company in the hopes of a little cheerful conver- 
sation, she casts a gloom over all, by giving you the 
history of her own bad health, or of some melancholy 
accident that has befallen one of her children. Thus she 
insensibly sinks her own spirits, and the spirits of all 
around her ; and at last discovers, she knows not why, that 
her friends are grave. 

Mary is the reverse of all this. By habituating herself 
to look on the bright side of objects, she preserves a per- 
petual cheerfulness in herself, which by a kind of happy 
contagion, she communicates to all about her. If any 
misfortune has befallen her, she considers that it might 
have been worse, and is thankful to Providence for an 
escape. She rejoices in solitude, as it gives her an oppor- 
tunity of knowing herself ^ and in society, because she 
communicates the happiness the enjoys. She opposes every 
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man's virtues to his failings, and can find out something to 
cherish and applaud in the very worst of her acquaintance. 
She opens every book with a desire to be entertained or 
instructed, and therefore seldom misses what she looks for. 
Walk with her though it be but on a heath or a com- 
mon, and she will discover numberless beauties, unob- 
served before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, brakes, 
and variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. She enjoys 
every change of weather, and of season, as bringing with 
it some advantages of health or convenience. In con- 
versation you never hear her repeating her own grievances, 
or those of her neighbours ; or, what is worst of all, their 
faults and imperfections. If any thing of the latter kind 
is mentioned in her hearing, she has the address to turn 
it into entertainment, by changing the most odious railing 
into a pleasant raillery. Thus Mary, like the bee, gathers 
honey from every weed ; while Jane, like the spider, sucks 
poison from the fairest flowers. The consequence is, that 
of two tempers, once very nearly allied, the one is for ever 
sour and dissatisfied, the other always pleased and cheer- 
ful : the one spreads a universal gloom ; the other a con- 
tinual sunshine. — Moore. 



SIMPLE NATURE. 



I HATE the face, however fair. 

That carries an affected air : 

The lisping tone, the shape constrained^ 

The studied look, the passion feigned, 

Are fopperies, which only tend 

To injure what they strive to mend. 

With what superior grace enchants 
The face which nature's pencil paints ! 
Where eyes unexercised in art. 
Glow with the meaning of the heart ! 
Where freedom and good humor sit. 
And easy gaiety and wit! 

Though perfect beauty be not there, 
The master lities, the finished air, 
We catch from every look delight, 
And grow enamored at the sight : 
for beauty though-we all approve. 
Excites our pity more than love— -Cray. 
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ADVICE IN CASE OF FIRE. 

When a female discovers her dress to be on fire, she runs 
screaming about the room, and, if no one is there to assist 
her, she opens the room door, and rushes to the head of 
the stairs for assistance. By this action of the lighted 
clothes, and of the air, the greatest rapidity and ^fierceness 
are given to the fire, and the face, neck, and arms, become 
almost instantly enveloped in fiames. Now, when a female 
finds her clothes on fire, she ought instantly to drop on 
the floor at full length ; and if she can do so on a hearth- 
rug or loose carpet, and wrap it round her, the fire will 
be immediately extinguished. If there be not these things 
at hand, she should turn over till the part on fire be un- 
dermost, and then press her clothes to the floor with her 
hands. If her clothes are on fire all round, she must turn 
over and over again. The portion of dress underneath 
her person, by pressure, will be extinguished, and the 
portion above it will burn feebly and harmlessly, com- 
pared to what it does when the sufferer is running about. 
If there be any one in the room, drop down as before ; 
the assistant must then throw a carpet, rug, woollen shawl, 
or cloak, or man's coat, or the like, over her, and press it 
closely, until the flame be extinguished. 



BAD MANAGEMENT. 

" There are the beds to be made — and the breakfast 
things to be washed, and the pudding and the potatoes to 
be boiled for dinner." A bad manager receives those 
directions from her mistress, and to work she goes, with 
bustle enough, perhaps, as if she would accomplish it all 
long before dinner time. She makes the beds, and comes 
down to wash the breakfast things — " Oh dear, oh dear, 
was ever any thing so provoking — ^not a drop of water in 
the kettle, and the fire just out." Then the sticks and the 
bellows go to work, (by the way, I never knew any but a 
bad manager who found it necessary oflen to use the 

bellows)— at length the water boils, and the clock strikes 

" why, what o'clock is that ? — my pudding ought to be in, 
and it is not made, nor any water set on for it ; well, I 
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must use this, and do the tea-things afterwards." The 
pudding is made, and put in, half an hour later than it 
should be — then to work again, to heat water for the tea- 
things ; it boils — but she must now put the potatoes on, 
or they will not be half done by dinner time. The pota- 
toes are put on, and the water poured out ; but now the 
family are assembled fpr dinner, and the cloth mitst be 
laid ; and the potatoes are all but raw, and the pudding 
but half boiled — and the water cold, and the tea-things 
not washed up — and the mistress displeased, and the house 
thrown into confusion. It never seems to occur to a bad 
manager, that there are some things, which if once set 
agoing, go on by themselves. If she had but supplied the 
fire with coals, it would have drawn up — and set on the 
kettle, the water woiUd have boiled for the tea-things, while 
she made the beds ; and the fire would have been at liberty 
for the pudding water to be set on, and all the mischief 
would have been prevented. — Cottage Contorts. 



HOW OLD ART THOU f 

Count not the days that have idly flown. 

The years that were vainly spent ; 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own 
When thy spirit stands before the throne 
To account for the talents lent. 

But number the hours redeemed from sin, 

The moments employed for heaven ; 
Oh few and evil thy days have been, 
Thy life, a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given. 

Will the shade go back on thy dial -plate ? 

Will thy sun stand still on his way ? 
Both hasten on ; and thy spirit's fate 
Rests on the point of life's little date ; 

Then live while 'tis called to-day. 

Life's waning hours, like the sybil's page. 

As they lessen, in value rise : 
Oh rouse thee and live ! nor deem man's age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimfage, 

But in days that are truly wise. — Anon. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

It is astonishing to observe what an inclination prevails 
amongst some persons when they meet with any extra- 
ordinary appearance in the natural world, the real cause 
of which they cannot understand, to ascribe its existence 
to a supernatural influence ; to Satan, for instance, or to 
those fancied beings called fairies. Any one who en- 
deavours to remove these superstitious opinions, by ex- 
plaining the real causes of such things, does good service 
to those who make such mistakes. 

Satan* s Footsteps. — There is a singular appearance often 
observed in spring, which has excited many a superstitious 
terror in the minds of simple country people, and which, 
in reality, is very striking. It is the print of footsteps 
across the grass of the fields, as though they had been 
footsteps of fire. The grass is burned black in the foot- 
prints, presenting a startling contrast with the vivid green 
of that around. Ignorant people have, consequently, con- 
cluded these to be the traces of the nocturnal perambu- 
lations of Satan, whereas they are those of some one of 
themselves, who had crossed the fields while the night frost 
was on the grass, which at this season is very tender, and 
is as effectually destroyed by the pressure of a foot in its 
frosty brittleness, as by fire, and with much the same ap- 
pearance. 

Fairy Rings.-^Those singular appearances in the grass, 
called Fairy Rings, are never more conspicuous than 
during the autumn months. • Even when all other grass is 
brown, they exhibit a well-defined and bright green 
circle. The production of these remarkable circles, and 
the property which they possess, of every year becoming 
larger, have, of late years, been the subject of various 
theories. They have been attributed to lightning ; they 
have been attributed to fungi, (that is, mushroom, toads- 
tools, and such things,) which every year grow upon the 
outer margin of the circle, and then perishing, cause, by 
the remains, a fresh circle of vivid green to appear, some- 
what wider, of course, than the former one. They have 
also been attributed to insects. The least plausible theory 
is that of lightning ; the most plausible, that of fungi. 
Insects are a consequence of the fungi, rather than a cause 
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of the circle ; for where there are fungi, there will be in- 
sects to devour them. Fungi are also always found more 
or less about them. I have seen them of so large a species 
that in their growth, they totally destroyed the grass be- 
neath them, dividing the green ring into two, and leaving 
one of bare rich mould between them. The origin of 
these circles, too, which hitherto has escaped the eyes of 
the naturalist, but which is nothing more than a small 
mushroom-bed, made by the dung of cattle lying undis-^ 
turbed in the grass till it becomes completely incorporated 
with the soil beneath, favours, more than all, the theory 
of the fungi. Every one knows that where this occurs, a 
tuft of rank grass springs up, in the centre of which a crop 
of fungi sometimes appears, and again perishes. There, 
then, is the nucleus of a fairy ring. The next year the 
tuft is found to have left a green spot, of perhaps a foot 
and a half in diameter, which has already parted in the 
centre. This expansion goes on from year to year ; the 
area of the circle is occupied by common grass, and suc- 
cessive crops of fungi give a vivid greenness to the ring 
which bounds it. That only a few tufts are converted 
into fairy rings may be owing to their not being suf- 
ficiently enriched to become mushroom-beds ; but that all 
fairy-rings which exist, have this origin will be found to 
admit of little doubt. — Howitt. 

The Death' Watch is a small insect which makes a noise 
resembling the beating of a watch, and this noise seems 
to be a call to others that are distant. There are two 
kinds of this insect ; one of them is a small beetle nearly 
a quarter of an inch long, of a dark brown colour, spot- 
ted, and decorated with pellucid wings; the other is a 
small greyish insect, which, when viewed with the naked 
eye, appears like a louse. The former only beats seven or 
eight strokes at a time, and quicker ; the latter beats for 
hours without intermission, and its strokes are more 
leisurely, and like the beat of a watch. The part with 
which both these insects beat is the crown of the head, 
which is covered with a shell or hard substance like a 
helmet. The grossly ignorant of some countries have 
long taken this ticking noise for a presage of death in the 
family where it is heard, and the dread which it excites 
can seldom be entirely eradicated by all the powers of 
reason and argument. — Buffon. 
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The principal evils of these superstitions, however, is, 
that they call oflF our minds from real dangers, by en- 
gaging them with imaginary ones ; and hence we may 
conclude that they are in fact devices of Satan himself. 
" Various are the kinds of delusion by which persons of 
various characters are tempted by their spiritual foe ; he 
persuades some of the most ignorant and superstitious of 
them that evil spirits are accvstomed to .appear to men in 
frightful forms, or that they are busy about the dead 
corpses of wicked men, or that they haunt churchyards 
in the night-time, or dwell amid the fires of burning moun- 
tains, or that they may be called forth by magical incan- 
tations and charms, or that they appear to persons with 
the offer of conferring on them supernatural powers of 
witchcraft, on condition of their distinctly renouncing their 
baptism and making a formal surrender of their souls ; and, 
accordingly, in the more ancient and ignorant times, (I 
fear the superstition is not quite out of date even now 
among some of the most gross-minded and illiterate,) many 
a harmless wretch was exposed to persecution on sus- 
picion of thus dealing with the devil, and many a pre- 
tended cunning man and fortune-teller, for his own profit, 
kept his foolish neighbours in alarm by countenancing the 
same belief respecting his own intercourse with familiar 
spirits. All these foolish superstitions are doubtless con- 
trivances and devices of the great enen\y himself, to draw 
off men's attention from real dangers, by fixing them on 
imaginary ones; for next to the belief that we have no 
spiritual enemy at all, the most likely way to put men off 
their guard is to raise a false alarm and occupy them with 
idle and empty fears. In truth it would not be very easy 
to account for the fact, that men should ever have been 
brought to believe anything so silly and contradictory as 
many things which they have believed respecting this 
subject, unless we suppose their minds to be thus besotted 
by the delusions of Satan, who will naturally strive to 
mislead men ; more especially in all that relates to him- 
self. What would a robber or murderer give, think you, 
for the power of making himself invisible. Such persons 
usually skulk about in the night ; not for the sake of 
startling people, but, on the contrary, of eluding all ob- 
servation, because in the day time they would be more 
likely to be detected ; but if they could by any kind of 
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art render themselves invisible in the day, they would have 
a still greater advantage for carrying on their wicked 
plans ; and if any of them had learned such an art, do you 
not think they would make use of it ? Do you suppose 
they would ever shew themselves of their own accord, 
when they could compass their ends so much better un- 
seen ? And yet spirits of superior intelligence and subtlety 
have persuaded many a credulous and superstitious person 
that they are so foolish as to appear in bodily forms, and 
terrify by horrid shapes ; well knowing that by this means 
they will be least dreaded when they are closest at hand 
and most actively employed^ though unseen. Common 
sense will teach any one who will but listen to it, wheriy 
and wherCf and how, evil spirits are most actively em- 
ployed ; they are not occupied about the dead corpses of 
bad men ; with these Satan's work is already done ; it is 
not with the carcase of the dead sinner, but with the mind 
of the living one, that they are engaged ; nor can a man 
be secured from being matle their prey by committing his 
mouldering clay to consecrated ground after his death, 
but by having during his lifetime a consecrated soul, a 
clean heart, and a right spirit within him ; not by sheltering 
his lifeless body afler this time of trial is past within a 
place of worship which he respects as the temple of God ; 
but by offering himself a living sacrifice, holy acceptable 
unto God, and making his body while alive a living stone 
of the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Let no one either hope or fear that the devil is to be 
raised in bodily shape in the loneliness and darkness of 
midnight^ by fantastic conjurations and mystical words 
designed for that purpose ; he is easily raised indeed, but 
not in that way ; he and his agents are ever at hand in- 
deed, when called upon, and continually are called upon 
by those who are least thinking of them, but they do not 
assume a revolting and frightful form. Satan himself, 
says St. Paul, is transformed into an angel of light. He is 
ready in the shape of any tempting and alluring disguise, 
and as soon as one is suspected, or seen through, will take 
shelter under another. It is not in darkness, and solitude, 
and silence, that he is oftener at work than in the bustle 
and business of cheerful light : in the crowded market^ and 
the revelling fair, not less than in the secret resorts of the 
thief) the adulterer, or the assassin. The incantations 
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which invoke him most effectually are the songs and light 
talk of drunkards, the oaths, and curses, and revilings, and 
slanders of the quarrelsome and malicious ; the flattering 
and corrupting talk of the seducer ; the lies and false pro- 
fessions of the fraudulent and crafty ; these and such as 
these come out of the evil treasure of an evil heart, cor- 
rupted by the devices of Satan, and they give proof to 
him that his wiles are in some degree successful, and that 
he may advance further ajid more boldly in his attacks, 
till he has gained complete dominion over the miserable 
heart which admits him, and which will become more and 
more enslaved to the unclean spirit within^ the longer that 
dominion continues. 



PARAPHRASE ON THE LORD S PRAYER. 

Father of all, eternal Mind, 
In uncreated light enshrined. 

Immensely good and great ; 
Thy children formed and blest by thee, 
With filial love and homage, we 

Fall prostrate at thy feet. 

Thy name in hallowed strains be sung. 
Let every heart, and every tongue 

Thy solemn concert join ; 
In loving, serving, praising thee, 
We find our chief felicity. 

But cannot add to thine. 

Thy righteous, mild, and sovereign reign 
Throughout creation's ample plain 

Let ev'ry being own ; 
Lord in our hearts where passions rude, 
With fierce, tumultuous rage, intrude, 

Erect thy peaceful throne. 

As angels round thy seat above. 
With joyful haste, and ardent love, 

Thy blest commands fulfil. 
So let thy creatures here below. 
As far as thou hast given to know, 

Perform thy sacred will. 

D 2 
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On thee we day by day depends 
Our being's Author, and its end, 

Our daily wants supply, 
With healthful food our bodies feed. 
Our souls sustain with living bread, 

Our souls that never die. 

Extend thy grace to every fault ; 
Each sinful action, word, or thought, 

Oh ! let thy love forgive ; 
For thou hast taught our hearts to shew 
Divine forgiveness to our foe, 

Nor let resentment live. 

Where tempting snares bestrew the way, 
To lead unwary minds astray, 

Permit us not to tread. 
Unless thy gracious aid appear, 
T'avert the threatening evil near. 

From our unguarded head. 

Thy sacred name we thus adore, 
And thus thy choicest gifts implore 

With joyful, humble mind. 
Because thy power and glory prove. 
Thy kingdom built on wisdom, love, 

Unceasing, unconfined. — Anon. 



DUTIES OF A HOUSEMAID. 

A HOUSEMAID should be active, clean, and neat in lier 
person ; an early riser ; of a respectful and steady deport- 
ment, and possessed of a temper that will not be easily 
ruffled. She must be able to see, without much appearance 
of discomposure, her labours often increased by the care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness of others. Many a dirty foot 
will obtrude itself upon her clean floors; and the well- 
polished furniture will demand her strength and patience, 
when spotted or soiled by some reckless hand. These trials 
her temper should be equal to encounter, for they cannot 
always be averted. 
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The sitting rooms in daily use are first to be prepared. 
Upon entering the room, in the morning, the housemaid 
should immediately open the windows, to admit the fresh 
air; she should then remove the fender and rug from 
the fire-place, and cover, with a coarse cloth, the marble 
hearth, while the ashes and cinders are collected together 
and removed. The grate and fire-irons are aflerwards to 
be carefully cleaned. If the grate have bright bars, it 
should be rubbed with fine emery paper, which will re- 
move the burnt appearance of the bars. Fine polished 
fire-irons, if not sufiered to rust, will only require to be 
well rubbed with leather ; ],when, however, there is unfor- 
tunately any appearance of rust upon them, it must be re- 
moved, either with fine emery paper, or with a little putty 
powder rubbed on the rusty part : but if emery paper be 
employed, this must be done with care, or the steel will 
be scratched. 

The carpet should be swept with the carpet broom, not 
oflener than once a week, as more frequent use of the 
broom would wear the carpet too fast ; but, each day, it 
should be swept with a good hair broom, afler it has been 
sprinkled with moist tea leaves. Sofas, and any other nice 
furniture, should be covered over with a large calico cloth, 
kept for that piupose, before the sweeping commences ; 
and window-curtains should be hung up as high as they 
can be, out of the way of the dust. After the carpet is 
swept, the dust must be removed, either with a soil round 
brush, or with a very clean linen duster, from the panels 
of the doors, the windows and window-frames, ledges, 
and skirting boards. The frames of pictures and looking 
glasses should never be touched with linen, but the dust 
should be cleared from them with a painter's brush, or a 
bunch of feathers. The chairs and tables should be rub- 
bed well every day ; and on the mahogany tables a little 
cold drawn linseed oil should be_ rubbed in once or twice 
a week, which will, in time, give them a durable varnish, 
such as prevent their being spotted or injured by being 
accidentally wetted. When there are any spots or stains 
upon a table, they must be washed off with warm water 
before the oil is put on. 

The chimney ornaments, glass lustres, or china, should 
be carefully removed while the mantlepiece is either 
washed or dusted ; and as the housemaid replaces them, 
she should, with a clean duster, wipe them free from the 
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dust. The window- cur tains are then to be dusted with a 
feather broom, and properly replaced on the hook. About 
once a week the sills of the windows should be washed 
with soap and water, and the windows cleaned from the 
dust every where within reach. 

The stairs and stair carpets should next be swept down, 
if time will allow of this duty before breakfast, as it is not 
a pleasant thing to be don^ when the family are moving 
about. And whenever good opportunities occur, such as 
the chief part of the family being absent from home for a 
few hours, the housemaid should avail herself of these to 
take the stair carpets up, and have them well beaten and 
shaken, while she scours the stairs down, and rubs the 
brass wires bright. The wainscot-board should also be 
washed, and the banisters and handrail well rubbed. 

As soon as the different members of the family are as- 
sembled at breakfast, the housemaid should repair to the 
bed-chambers, open the windows (unless the weather be 
damp,) draw the curtains up to the head of the bed, throw 
the bed-clothes upon two chairs placed at the foot of 
each bed, and leave the feather-beds open to the air. 
When this has been done in all the rooms in use, she 
should then bring her chamber bucket, with a jug of hot 
water, and with the proper towels, empty and clean out 
all the vessels in each room, and then carry off,* empty, 
and wash out the bucket and turn it down in some ap- 
propriate place, that tlie water may completely run off 
from it. 

She should next carry water-jugs, one with soft water, 
and another with pump water, into every bedroom, and 
fill the water-ewers and decanters. The towels should be 
put before an open window to dry, or be changed ; and 
the washing table put into complete order.. The beds, 
which during this time have been left exposed to the air, 
have now to be made, and in this another of the female 
servants should assist, as the feather beds cannot be well 
shaken, or the mattresses turned, by one person. It is 
very necessary that feather beds should be well shaken, 
or the feathers will knot together, and render the bed 
hard and uncomfortable. After the room is swept, a damp 
mop or flannel, passed under the beds, the chests of 
drawers and wardrobes, collects the flue and dust, and this 
ought to be done every day, as the best mode of keeping 
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bedrooms free from troublesome insects of every kind. 
After the room is swept, the ledges, panels of doors, and 
window frames are all to be dusted. Twice during the 
week bedroom carpets should be taken up and shaken, 
and the floors under them swept free from dust, and oc- 
casionally scoured. In winter, a bedroom should never 
be scoured, unless the weather be mild and dry, for nothing 
is so likely to injure health as damp in a bedroom. While 
th€ family are at dinner, the housemaid should again re- 
pair to the dressing and bedrooms, to put in order those 
things which have been used and disarranged at the 
dressing hour. Early in the evening the beds should be 
turned down, the windows shut, the curtains drawn, the 
fires, if required, lighted, and the rooms all prepared for 
tlie night. — Mrs. ParJces^ Domestic Duties. 



DETACHED PIECES. 

Whenever chance brings within my observation a knot 
of young ladies busy at their needles, I consider myself as 
in- the school of virtue ; and though I have no extra- 
ordinary skill in plain work or embroidery, I look upon 
their operations with as much satisfaction as their gover- 
ness, because I regard them as providing a security against 
the most dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling 
them to exclude idleness from their solitary moments, and, 
with idleness, her attendant train of passions, fancies^ 
chimeras, fears, sorrows and desires. — Johnson. 



It is a great satisfaction to me, that my daughters will be 
educated well, and taught to depend upon themselves, 
and not upon others, for their happiness in this world ; 
for, if their hearts be good, they have both of them heads 
wise enough to distinguish between right and wrong. 
While they have resolution to follow what their hearts 
dictate, they may be uneasy under the adventitious mis- 
fortunes which may happen to them, but never unhappy ; 
for they will still have the consolation of a virtuous mind 
to resort to. I am most afraid of outward adornment 
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being made a principal study, and the furniture within 
being rubbish. What are called fashionable accomplish- 
ments are but too often teaching poor misses to look bold 
and forward, in spite of a natural disposition to gentle- 
ness. — CoUingwood. 



Female Benevolence. — I have always remarked that 
women, in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and 
humane ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheer- 
ful, timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, like 
man, to perform a hospitable or generous action; not 
haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of 
courtesy, and fond of society ; industrious, economical, 
ingenuous; more liable, in general, to err, than man, 
but, in general, also, more virtuous, and performing more 
good actions than he. To a woman, whether civilized or 
savage, I never addressed myself in the language of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been otherwise. 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Den- 
mark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, imprincipled Russia, and the widely 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, 
cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me ; 
and, to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation of 
benevolence, these actions have been performed in so 
free and so kind a manner, that, if I was thirsty, I drank 
the simple draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse mor$el, 
with a double relish. — Ledyar^s Travels. 



A Mother's Experiment. — The late Countess of Ork- 
ney, who died at an advanced age, was deaf and dumb, and 
was married in 1753 by signs. Her husband and she 
resided at his seat, Rostellan near Cork. Shortly 
after the birth of her first child, the nurse saw the mother 
cautiously approach the cradle in which the infant lay asleep, 
evidently full of some deep design* The Countess, having 
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first assured herself that her babe was ^t asleep, took from 
under her shawl a large stone, which had purposely been 
concealed there, and to the utter horror of the nurse, who 
largely shared the popular notion that all dumb persons 
are possessed of peculiar cunning and malignity, raised it 
up, as if to enable her to dash it down with greater force. 
Before the nurse could interpose, to prevent what she 
believed would bring certain death to the sleeping and 
unconscious child, the dreadful stone was flung, not at the 
cradle, however, but upon the ground, and fell with great 
violence. The noise awakened the chUd. The Countess 
was overjoyed, and, in the fulness of a mother's heart, fell 
upon her knees, to express her thankfulness that her be- 
loved infant possessed a blessing denied to herself — the 
sense of hearing. This lady often gave similar indica- 
tions of superior intelligence, though we can believe that 
few of them equalled the present in interest. 



TO MY CHILD AT PLAY. 

Play on, my little one ! fair is thine hour ; 

How jocund thy spirit, how cloudless and bright ! 
While care haimts the court, and the camp, and the bower; 

Thy heart only feels the warm thrill of delight I 

Play on I for thy gambols so blithsome and free. 
It were pleasure to share, as 'tis joy to behold ; 

Thou art merry and wild as the revelling bee ; 
Thou art blithe as a lamb just escaped from the fold. 

Oh ! could'st thou thro' life be as happy as now. 
With thy heart as unclouded, thy bosom as pure ; 

Could the joy of that smile which enlightens thy brow. 
And the rapturous glow of thy spirits endure ; 

But I would not with dread of the future oppress thee ; 

Play on I and remember, that nothing can tear 
from thy innocent bosom the hopes that now bless thee, 

Save the vice of the world :-— all thy dangers lie there. 
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And when its temptations beset thee, my child, 

Oh ! think of the truth which my verse would impart, 

And be ne'er by its folly, its madness, beguil'd. 
But in purity keep all the thoughts of thy heart ! 

More joy will it give me in life, if thy name 
Be a word to awaken the feelings of worth ; 

More joy than to see thee exalted by fame, 

And rich in the wealth and the grandeur of earth ! 

Yes; goodness will yield to thy soul a delight 

Which the splendour of greatness can never bestow ; 

And while virtue directs thee, her heavenly light 
Will reveal the sweet flowers in thy pathway below ! 

Thus favoured and happy, thus blessing and blest 

Thou wilt pass through the world unallured by its crime ; 

Thus living, be honour'd ; thus dying, thy rest 

Will be endless in glory — thy triumph o'er time ! — Anon. 



ON GENTLENESS. 

The absence of this excellent virtue is a common cause 
of unbappiness in families. The members of a family who 
think civility or politeness due to every one out of it, some- 
times think neither of them necessary in their intercourse 
with each other. If family connexions are bound together 
by the strongest ties of common interest ; if they are, as 
they should be, dear to each other; if politeness and 
civility are good things for any body, they must be good 
things among such persons. 

Gentleness is manifested in many ways — by making no 
unnecessary noises ; by kind looks ; by being mindful of 
each other's accommodation and convenience ; by avoiding 
the expression of harsh contradictory opinions; by for- 
bearing to wound self-love even in trifles ; by avoiding 
loud and irritating tones of voice. The tongue is a great 
mischiefmaker in families ; and when it makes itself known 
by a harassing voice, it is a constant disturber of domestic 
peace. A strong-toned, harsh, disrespectful remark or 
reply, will produce its fellow from its auditor. Certainly, 
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there is nothing which sweetens domestic intercourse 
more than a kind, gentle, and affectionate tone of voice. 
Let any one test the worth of this virtue, by examining 
who among his friends and acquaintances have it or 
have it not. Let him inquire into the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure which he has from their presence, and satisfy 
himself how much depends on mere tone of voice. 

There are a great many trifles in this life, when con- 
sidered as a whole. It is a common failing to magnify 
them into serious matters. They may relate to dress, food, 
visiting, insignificant purchases, management of children, 
and a multitude of Httle matters on which difference of 
opinion may arise in families. Now, it may not be of the 
least possible consequence, in the long run, whether the 
matter be disposed of in one way or another. To-morrow, 
or sooner, it will be so thought of. Yet a sudden obser- 
vation, in an ungentle voice, may produce an irritating 
reply, and this a severe rejoinder. This ungentleness has 
a mournful effect on the character of children when ex- 
hibited in parents. It deprives brothers and sisters of a 
happiness which it was intended they should possess. It 
is wholly useless, and worse than useless, in asserting au- 
thority. It can only be classed among those sad mistakes 
which tend to make this a miserable world. How can 
any two rational beings, who must live in a familiar inter- 
course while they do live, so misapprehend the purposes 
of life as habitually to torment each other on insignificant 
trifles ? If any one of the household should be unhappily 
betrayed into an unbecoming expression, silence best 
becomes those who hear it. — Chambers. 



ON AN AUTUMNAL LEAF. 

That autumn leaf is sere and dead, 
And soon will seek its wintry bed ; 
Yet many a lesson can supply 
To fancy's ever-watchful eye. 

It once was green, and fair, and young. 
Heaven's brightest beam was on it flung,. 
With many a friend that round it grew> 
It danced in every breeze that blew. 
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But now old age has stolen on — 
Its youthful beauty all is gone ; 
And now it dreads the zephyr's play, 
Which only bears its friends away. 

And, trembling on its parent stem, 
It scarce can bear the dewy gem ; 
Its former strength and vigour past 
It meets each moment as its last I 

The brightest sun may shed its ray, 
The fairest moon upon it play, 
The balmy air may pass it o'er, 
But never can its life restore. 

Its lot was this — to bloom a while. 
And give to nature's face one smile ; 
The voice of heaven in autumn calls, 
Thy part is done ' — and see it falls. 

*Tis thus with man — ^youth yields to age. 
And sad reflections fill the page 
Of former times and hope now fled,— - 
Of early friends, and vigour dead. 

Thus, like the leaf, he dwindles on. 
But he is cheer'd for what is gone ; 
For when he seeks his wintry bed, 
'Tis but the body that is desid,f^Anon. 






DETACHED PIECES. 

It is impossible to view the cheerfulness, and happiness of 
animals and birds without pleasure ; the latter, especially, 
appear to enjoy themselves during the fine weather, in 
spring and summer, with a degree of hilarity which might 
be almost envied. It is astonishing how much man might 
do to lessen the misery of those creatures, which are 
either given to him for food or use, or for adding to his 
pleasure, if he were so disposed. Instead of which, he 
oflen exercises a degree of wanton cruelty and tyranny 
over them which cannot be too much deprecated. Animals 
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are so capable of showing gratitude and affection to those 
who have been kind to them, that I never see them sub- 
jected to ill-treatment, without feeling the utmost abhor- 
rence of the conduct of those who are inflicting [.it. I 
know many persons who, like myself, take a pleasure in 
seeing all the animals about them appear happy and con- 
tented. 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving their ears gently and put- 
ting out their wet noses. My old horse rests his head on 
the gate with great complacency, when he sees me coming, 
expecting to receive an apple or a piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my 
way with any symptoms of fear. — Jesse* 



A HARE closely pursued by the hounds was suddenly 
lost sight of; she had plunged into a deep ditch over- 
grown with briers ; and, afler running some distance along 
its bottom, crept slowly up the bank and stretched herself, 
breathless and almost dead with terror and fatigue, beneath 
the legs of a group of school-boys, who had there seated 
themselves, watching with deep anxiety and interest the 
fortunes of the chase. As soon as the astonishment ex- 
cited by this unexpected appearance of poor Puss, had 
somewhat subsided, an animated debate arose amongst 
the youngsters, respecting the disposal of the exhausted 
creature. The majority, allured by the hope of reward, 
voted for the surrender of the unfortunate refugee to her 
merciless pursuers. One boy, however, declaimed loudly 
against this meditated act of perfidy, — the violation of 
sanctuary. The intrepid little fellow was, at length, joined 
by one or two of his more generous associates. After a 
brief, but stormy altercation, the voices of honour and 
mercy prevailed; and, although many an anxious and 
eventful year has since passed over us, we have not yet 
forgotten the glow of exultation which lighted up the 
eyes, and expanded the hearts, of the youthful defenders 
of the persecuted creature, when they heard the voices of 
dog and man, after a short pause, grow fainter upon the 
breeze, and saw the poor hare herself, recruited by a few 
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minutes' respite, limp off to rest, in safety, or at least to die 
in peace, beneath the sheltering underwood of an adjacent 
coppice. — Dr. Palmer. 



When the interesting bird, named from its cry the corn- 
crake, is alarmed, it has the instinct, in common with 
other animals, and especially insects, to feign death. A 
gentleman had one brought him by his dog ; it was dead 
to all appearance. As it lay on the ground he turned it 
over with his foot ; he was convinced it was dead. Stand- 
ing by, however, some time in silence, he suddenly saw it 
open one eye. He then took it up, its head fell, its legs 
hung down, it appeared again totally dead. He then put 
it into his pocket, and before very long, he felt it all alive, 
and struggling to escape ; he took it out, it was lifeless as 
before. He then laid it on the ground, and retired to 
some distance ; in about five minutes it warily raised its 
head, looked round, and decamped at full speed. — E. G. 
Ballard. 



The oyster, it is well known, is provided with a very 
powerful muscle, by the aid of which it can immediately 
close its shell with such firmness as obstinately to retain 
any substance that may be placed in between to prevent 
their union. The following circumstance affords an amus- 
ing instance of the exercise of this muscular power. Some 
time ago the family of Mr. Jenninson, fishmonger, Hull, 
were alarmed by a great noise in the shop, and suspecting 
that some persons had broken in, one of them went to the 
place, when to his surprise, he found the disturber of his 
repose not a biped but a four-footed thief, namely a rat, 
who in helping himself to an oyster on the shop-board, had 
his intruding paw so firmly clenched in the grasp of the 
assailed oyster as to render his escape impossible. In 
Borlase's Natural History of Cornwall there is an account 
given of three mice being similarly caught by an oyster. 
He tells us of one whose shell being opened, as is usual at 
the time of flood, three mice attempted eagerly to seize it, 
but the oyster clasping fast its shell killed them all. In 
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Brown*s Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, we are told that 
Gemelli Carreri, in his voyage round the world, relates 
a circumstance concerning the ourang-outang in his wild 
state, which is indicative of considerable powers both of 
reflection and invention. When the fruits on the moun- 
tains are exhausted they will frequently descend to the 
sea-coast, where they feed on various species of shell-fish, 
but in particular on a large sort of oyster which com- 
monly lies on the shore. " Fearful," he says, ** of putting 
in their paws lest the oyster should close and crush them, 
they insert a stone as a wedge within the shell, and then 
drag out their prey and devour it at their leisure." — Field 
Naturalist, 



Time. — There are some insects who live but a single day. 
In the morning they are born ; at noon they are in full 
life ; at evening they die. The life of man is similar to 
that of these insects. — It is true, he lives for a number of 
years, but the period is so short, that every moment is of 
some value. Our existence may be compared to a journey ; 
as every step of the traveller brings him nearer to the 
end of his journey, so every tick of the clock makes the 
limited number of seconds allotted to us, still less. Our 
life may be divided, like the day of the insect, into three 
parts ; youth, or morning ; noon, or middle age, and 
evening, or old age. In youth, we get our education, and 
lay up those stores of knowledge, which are to guide us in 
the journey before us. As this journey is of importance, 
we should be busy as the bee, that improves each shining 
hour. We do not mean that we should never amuse our- 
selves ; on the contrary, amusement is absolutely necessary 
to all, and particularly to the young. — But what we mean 
is, that none of the time allotted to study, or business, or 
duty, should be allowed to pass in idleness ; every moment 
should be improved, for we have a journey before us, and 
if we linger by the way, the time in which it is to be 
performed will pass, and while we are yet unhoused, or 
unsheltered in the wilderness, the sun will set, and the 
shadows of night will fall upon us. 

Middle age is a time of action, and it is important to 
lay up knowledge and wisdom in youth, that we may act 
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Like thee the hapless reptile lived, 
Like thee he toiled, like thee he spun : 

Like thee his closing hour arrived. 
His labours ceased, his web was done. 

And shalt thou numbered with the dead, 

No happier state of being know ? 
And shall no future morrow shed, 

On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 

Is this the bound of power divine, 

To animate an insect frame t 
Or shall not he who moulded thine, 

Wake at his will the vital flame ? 

Go, mortal ! in thy reptile state. 

Enough to know to thee is given. 
Go, and the joyful truth relate ; 

Frail child of earth, high heir of heaven ! — Roscoe. 



NURSERY EDUCATION. 

The sound nursery-education of children consists chiefly 
in the judicious management of diet, cleanliness, clothing, 
atmospherical temperature, respiration, muscular exercise, 
sleep, and the animal passions. 

Diet» — For many reasons infants are best nursed by 
their mothers. Though exceptions to this sometimes 
occur, they are rare, and might, by well-regulated con- 
duct, be rendered more so. When children have passed 
the period of lactation, their diet should be simple, nu- 
tritious, and easily digested ; and they may take it liberally, 
and at shorter intervals than adults. But they should 
never be gorged with it, nor allowed to eat until their 
appetites are cloyed. Of all solid substances, whether 
animal or vegetable, they should early learn the importance 
of thorough mastication. They should be taught, that to 
swallow such articles without chewing them is indecent, 
as well as injurious ; for they will often do, in defiance of 
danger and positive prohibition, what they would not do 
in violation of good manners. High-seasoned condiments, 
and other provocatives, should be carefully withheld from 
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them. So should unripe fruit, and crude vegetables, — all 
of their diet being thoroughly cooked. Indeed, children 
are, on an average, much more injured than benefitted by 
eating undressed summer fruit, of whatever kind it may 
be, and whether it be ripe or green. One reason of this 
is, that they are permitted to eat too much of it, and to 
take it at improper times. Every thing either highly 
stimulating, or difficult of digestion, should be prohibited 
food. Such diet is bad enough for adults ; for children, 
tender, feeble, and susceptible as they are, it is poison, 
destroying life, at times, in a few hours. Infinite mischief 
is done by giving children a " liule'* of a prohibited article, 
because " the dear creatures wanted it, and held out their 
little hands for it!" A transgression of this kind by a 
nurse should be visited on her by an immediate dismissal. 
Let it never be forgotten or overlooked, that, like all other 
parts of the body, the stomach may be strengthened by 
skilful training. Let that organ receive suitable aliment, in 
proper quantities, and at well regulated periods, and it will 
be as certainly improved in its powers and sympathies, as 
the brain, external senses, and muscles are, by their ap- 
propriate kinds of action. It is subject to all the laws 
that govern other portions of organized matter. Suitable 
exercise, indulged in to the proper extent, strengthens it, 
while excessive and deficient action weakei^s it, and unfits 
it for its functions. 

The cleanliness of children is indispensable to the healthy 
action of their skin, ,and through that, to their general 
health ; and the water used in cleansing them should 
be tepid. Though vigorous children may bear bathing 
in cold water with impunity, delicate ones cannot ; and 
even the former, if in the slightest degree indisposed, 
may be injured by it. Nor is infancy the proper peripd to 
attempt to produce hardihood of constitution, by exposure 
to a low temperature. 

Personal cleanliness is much less attended to and 
esteemed than it ought to be. Nor does this charge 
implicate only the neglect of children. Adults are still 
more negligent of cleanliness in themselves. During weeks 
and months, water touches no parts of many of them save 
their hands and faces, and afler long intervals, their feet 
and ancles. This is downright uncleanliness, not to give it 
a harsher name. Were the inhabitants of our country to 

E 
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use some form of ablution much more freauently than 
they do, they would be purer, more comfortable, and 
healthier than they are. 

The chihing of infants should be sofl, fitted to absorb 
moisture from the skin and retain the natural warmth of 
the body, and so fashioned as to be loose and free. The 
tight bandaging of children, and every other form of pres-' 
sure made by their clothing, is pernicious. Health has 
been injured and life destroyed by it. This is true, more 
especially, of undue pressure on the abdomen or chest-— 
the parts on which it is most frequently made. 

The temperature of a nursery ought to be comfortable. 
It should neither be chill with cold nor flush with heat. 
To the tenderness and susceptibility of infancy all ex- 
tremes are hurtful. Means to prevent the apartment from 
being traversed by currents of cold or damp air should be 
provided, and nothing neglected that may tend to secure 
an equable temperature. 

The respiration of infants is of great importance, and 
cannot be too vigilantly attended to. The air breathed 
by them should be fresh and pure. Let nurseries, there- 
fore, be spacious, clean, and thoroughly ventilated. Nor 
is it unimportant that they be well lighted. The in- 
fluence of light on animal life is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Darkness, long continued, is scarcely less per- 
nicious to tender animals (and children are such) than to 
plants. Not only the complexion, but the blood itself, which 
is the source of complexion loses much of its florid hiie in 
miners, criminals confined in dark dungeons, and other per- 
sons long secluded from the light. During suitable weather, 
infants should pass several hours daily in the open air. 

The muscular exercise of children should be regulated 
with more judgment and care than is usually bestowed on 
it. Crawling is their first mode of progression. In this 
they should be encouraged, and induced to practise it 
freely. Nurses and parents, especially young parents are 
generally too anxious to see their infants beginning to 
walk, or rather to totter along in a form of movement that 
can hardly be called walking. Hence they induce them 
to make premature efforts to that effect. The evils likely 
to arise, and which often do arise, from this practice, are 
plahi. Owing to the immaturity and flexibility of their 
bones, and the feebleness of their muscles, the legs are 
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frequently bent and misshapen by it; and the children^ 
falling, injure their heads or othec parts of their bodies. 
The precise age at which children may begin to walk with 
safety cannot be settled by any general rule. But none 
should be allowed to walk until the firmness and strength 
of their limbs are sufficient to sustain, without distortion 
or injury, the weight of their bodies. 

The passions of children, if indulged, are growing evils. 
Hence they should be vigilantly held in check from the 
earliest period. . If, instead of being curbed, they are ^ed 
and fostered, they become the ruling elements of character, 
and insure to the individual a life of trouble — ^not to say 
of accident, disease, and suffering. A large proportion of 
the evils of life, as respects both health and fortune, is the 
product, more or less directly, of unruly passions. In a 
special manner, children should never be allowed to obtain 
what has once been denied them, by breaking into a pas- 
sion about it. Such an act ought to be always visited by 
a positive privation of the thing desired ; and the ground 
of the denial should be made known to them. Never let 
a child have reason to believe that a gust of passion is a 
suitable means to gratify a wish. Teach him, as far as 
possible, to know and feel the reverse : and should he be- 
come offended at a pet or plaything, neither beat it your- 
self, nor allow him to beat it, by way of pacification or 
revenge. Such a mode of procedure is aliment to vindic- 
tiveness, and leads to mischief — ^perhaps, in the end, to 
murder. As relates to matters of this kind, ignorant and 
passionate nurses are among the worst of family nuisances. 
They of\en blow into a flame the sparks of passion, which, 
without their aid, would have slumbered and gone out. 
A fiery education in the nursery may heat the brain to 
the verge of inflammation, and aid in the production of 
actual inflammation or madness, impair health in sundry 
other ways by excessive excitement, render unhappy the 
days of others, as well as the mismanaged individual, and 
lay the foundation of a blasted reputation. 

But it is not the temper alone that is injured by a nur- 
sery-education unskilfully conducted. Habits of deception^ 
falsehood, and even thefl, are not unfrequently encouraged 
and formed by it. This can scarcely fail to lead to serious 
mischief; it being the natural course of things, that seeds 
sown in infancy yield fruit in maturer years. The slightest 
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disposition, therefore, in children to deviate from truth or 
candour, either in words or actions, or to appropriate as 
their own what does not belong to them, should be 
promptly suppressed. The regulation of the nursery, 
though too generally intrusted to ignorance and thought- 
lessness, is a charge of great importance. Too often are 
those who are fit for little else converted into nursery girls. 
It may be safely asserted, that the charge of the nursery 
is frequently given to those who would not be trusted with 
the care of the sheepfold. — Dr. Caldwell, • 



THE NURSEMAID. 

I WAS young when I first went to service, 'tis true. 

And, like other young people, but little I knew ; 

But my parents thus charged me — " Be just and upright. 

And still keep the fear of your Maker in sight ; 

And mind, too, whatever your mistress may say, 

You attend, recollect, and exactly obey ; 

Keeping close to your orders you can't well displease, 

And experience and knowledge will grow by degrees ; 

But don't be conceited, or forward, or vain. 

Or you'll never true wisdoni and goodness attain." 

Their sober advice I've endeavoured to mind, 

And its truth and importance still daily I find. 

At first, my good mistress again and again. 

Would with patience her maxims and motives explain. 

Till at length to her habits quite thoroughly grown, 

She is never afraid to trust me alone. 

If by illness confined, or gone out for the air, 

She knows all goes on just as if she was there. 

As she passes the nursery, and takes a kind peep 

At the children, at meal-times, at play, or asleep ; 

With pleasure her voice or her footsteps I hear, 

For I've nothing to hide, and I've nothing to fear. 

My mistress's orders and plans are so good. 

That I wish they were every where well understood, 

Then hear, ye young nurse-maids, the rules she has 

taught : — 
'< When an infant is first to the nursery brought, 
Think how precious the charge I let it constantly share 
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Youir watchfulness, tenderness, cleanliness, care ; 

Keep it warm and well-nurtured ; yet don't overload 

Its body with clothes, or its stomach with food ; 

In all things distinguish too much from enough ; 

Be gentle, yet lively ; and active, not rough. 

If disorder'd and restless, the baby should cry, 

Never venture an opiate or cordial to try, 

Though some ignorant neighbour should strongly advise 

You know not what mischiefs from hence may arise. 

If 'tis suddenly ill, or in violent pain. 

Seek quickly some proper advice to obtain ; — 

Call the mother, if near, or her medical friend. 

On immediate attention its life may depend. 

If accustom'd betimes on the carpet to crawl, 

'Twill acquire skill and strength, and 'sckpe many a &11. 

Then be sure when you guide its first efforts of speech, 

You are careful no lisping or nonsense to teach. 

When beginning its toys and its pastimes to choose, 

Neither weakly indulge nor perversely refuse ; 

If it ehooses to play with a knife or the fire, 

'Twill be needfm, you know, to correct the desire ; 

All its innocent wishes with pleasure fulfil. 

But yield not to stubbornness, pride, or self-will. 

When passion and violence struggle and cry, 

Though painful the conflict you must not comply ; 

But when humbled he seeks you, by penitence driven, 

Let the fault be at once both forgot and forgiven. 

In your language be simple and dear as you can, 

Let no sort of deception e'er enter your plan ; 

Never threaten with objects terrific and vain, 

Nor mislead or mispromise compliance to gain. 

Be it always your care that each sister and brother 

Be gentle, obliging and mild to the other. 

Not for worlds let a single expression or word 

From your lips that's profane or indecent be heard, 

In song or in story, in earnest or jest. 

Or a book lie about that might poison its taste. 

Be your tales and your ditties not vulgar nor vain. 

The sweet stories of Scripture will best entertain ; 

Hymns, poems, and rhymes too, a plentiful store, 

You safely may add to your nursery lore ; 

They will aid you some simple devotion to teach ; 

To the first dawning efforts of reason and speech. 
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And, Oh, think ! if your charge at some far distant day. 
Looking back to the years of his childhood should say, 
* Receive the warm tribute of gratitude due, 
I imbibed my first lessons of goodness from you; 
What blissful emotions would wake in your breast 
Cheer your labour, and soften your pillow of rest. 
Far diflFerent her feelings who has to reflect 
On a nursling destroyed by her vice and neglect ; 
Sin's fearful weeds growing ripe for the curse. 
From the seeds in young infancy sown by his nurse." 

Anon* 



CHINESE CUSTOMS, 

The Chinese bearing no part in public transactions, and 
living in uninterrupted peace, the uniform insipidity of 
their existence is relieved by any, even the most frivolous 
and puerile amusements. This feature, as well as the 
very striking contrariety of Chinese customs, in compari- 
son with our own, are given with sufficient correctness 
in the following passages from a little work printed at 
Macao. 

On inquiring of the boatmen in which direction Macao 
lay, I was answered, in the west-north, the wind, as I was 
informed, being east>south. We do not say so in Europe, 
thought I ; but imagine my surprise when, in explaining 
the utility of the compass, the boatmen added, that the 
needle pointed to the south ! Desirous of changing the 
subject, I remarked that I supposed he was about to 
proceed to some merry-making, as his dress was com- 
pletely white. He told me, with a look of much dejection, 
that his only brother had died the week before, and that 
he was in the deepest mourning for him. On my landing, 
the first object that attracted my attention was a military 
mandarin, who wore an embroidered petticoat, with a 
string of beads round bis neck, and a fan in his hand ; 
and it was with amazement that I observed him mount 
on the right side of his horse. I was surrounded by na- 
tives, all of whom had the hair shaven from the fore part 
of the head, while a portion of them permitted it to grow 
on their faces. On my way to thie house prepared for my 
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reception, I saw two Chinese boys discussing with much 
earnestness who should be the possessor of an orange. 
They debated the point with a vast variety of gesture, 
and at length, without fighting, sat down and divided the 
orange equally between them. At that moment my at- 
tention was attracted by several old Chinese, some of 
whom had grey beards, and nearly all of them huge 
spectacles. A few were chirping and chuckling to singing- 
birds, which they carried in bamboo cages, or perched on 
a stick ; others were catching flies to feed the birds ; the 
remainder of the party seemed to be delightfully employed 
in flying paper kites, while a group of boys were gravely 
looking on, and regarding these occupations of their seniors 
with the most serious and gratified attention. 

Being resolved on learning the language, I procured a 
Chinese master, who happily understood English. I was 
fully prepared to be told that I was about to study a 
language without an alphabet, but was somewhat asto- 
nishedi on his opening the Chinese volume, to find him 
begin at what I had all my life previously considered the 
end o^ the book. He read the date of the publication — 
* The fifth year, tenth month, twenty-third day.' — We 
arrange our dates differently, I observed; and begged 
him to let me know something of their ceremonials. He 
commenced by saying, * When you receive a distinguished 
guest, do not fail to place him on your left hand, for that 
is the seat of honor ; and be cautious not to uncover the 
head, as it would be an unbecoming act of familiarity.' — 
J)am8, 



SUMMER MORNING SCENE. 

The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east, 
Till far o'er eUier spreads the widening glow ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny prospect, wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top. 
Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn. 
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Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps awkward : while along the forest glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early passengers. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodlands hymns arise. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour^ 

To meditation due, and sacred song ? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of the enlightened soul I 

Or else to fev'rish variety alive, 

' Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams I 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when every muse. 

And every blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly-devious morning walk ? — Thomson, 



PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. 

Red clouds in the west, at sunset, especially when they 
have a tint of purple, portend fine weather ; the reason of 
which is, that the air, when dry, refracts more red or 
heat-making rays ; and ks dry air is not perfectly trans- 
parent, they are again reflected in the horizon. A cop- 
pery or yellow sunset generally foretels rain ; but as an 
indication of wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than the halo around the moon, wl^ch is produced 
by the precipitated water ; and the larger the circle the 
nearer the clouds, and consequently the more ready to 
fall. The old proverb is often correct : 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd's warning; 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds containing the 
rain are opposite to the sun. In the evening the rainbow 
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is in the east, and in the morning in the west ; and as 
our heavy rains in this climate are usually brought by the 
westerly wind, a rainbow in the; west indicates that the 
bad weather is on the road to us ; whereas, the rainbow 
in the east proves that the ' rain in these clouds is passing 
from us. 

When the swallows fly high, fine weather may be ex- 
pected or continued ; but when they fly low and close to 
the ground, rain is almost surely approaching. This is 
explained as follows : — Swallows pursue the flies and gnats, 
and flies and gnats usually delight in warm strata of air ; 
and as warm air is lighter, and usually moister, than cold 
air, when the warm strata of our air are high, there is less 
chance of moisture being thrown down from them by the 
mixture with cold air ; but when the warm and moist air 
is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold 
air flows down into it, a deposition of water will take place. 
When sea gulls assemble on the land, stormy and rainy 
weather is almost always approaching; the reason of which 
might be thought to be, that these animals, sensible of a 
current of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the 
land to shelter themselves from the storm. This is not 
tlie case, however. The storm is their element; and the 
little petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, because, living on 
the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find his food in the 
spray of a heavy wave, and he may be seen flitting above 
the edge of the highest surge. 

The reason of this migration of gulls and other seabirck: 
to the land, is their security of finding food ; and they may 
be observed, at this time, feeding greedily on the earth- 
worms driven out of the ground by severe floods ; and the 
fish on which they prey in fine weather on the sea, leave 
the surface and go deeper in storms. The search after 
food is the principal cause why animals change their 
places. The different tribes* of the wading birds always 
migrate when rain is about to take place. The vulture^ 
upon the same principle, follows armies; and there is 
no doubt, that the augiiry of the ancients was a good 
deal founded upon the observation of the instinct of 
birds. There ai*e many superstitions of the vulgar owing 
to the same source. For anglers, in spring, it is always 
\mlucky to see' single magpies, but two may be always 
regarded as a favourable omen ; and the reason is, that 

E 2 
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in cold and stormy weather, one magpie alone leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other remaining sitting 
upon the eggs \>x the young ones ; but if two ^o out 
together, it is only when the weather is warm and mild 
and favourable for fishing. — Sir H, Damf. 



THE creator's WORKS. 



There's not a star whose twinkling light 

Illumes the distant earth, 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 

But mercy gave it birth. 

There's not a cloud whose dews distil 

Upon the parching clod, 
And clothe with verdure vale and hill, 

That is not sent by God. 

There's not a place in earth's vast round, 

In ocean deep, or air. 
Where skill and wisdom are not found. 

For God is every where. 

Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends* 
There heaven displays its boundless love, 

And power with mercy blends. — Wallace, 



ON QUARRELLING. 

I THINK it may be remarked as a very common fault, 
or at least an oversight, in those who have the manage- 
ment of children, that sufficient care is not taken to 
prevent quarrelling and altercation amongst them ; as 
if this too natural propensity were an unimportant and 
inconsiderable sin. Some parents^ to whom I have spoken 
on the subject, have not perceived the propriety of in- 
terfering with ihe little bickerings and (Usputes that are 
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continually going on amongst children ; assuming that it 
is better to let them settle their own disputes, and to 
get their selfish tempers corrected by collision with each 
other. I wish simply to point out what seems to me 
false and dangerous in this plan, and the consequences 
that plainly result from it. 

Parents and teachers will not let their chUdren lie; 
they will not let them steal. Why ? Because they are 
sins, offensive to God, and injurious to the well-being 
of society. But they will suffer them to quarrel from 
morning to night, provided their disagreements do not 
break out into open violence, or become disturbing to 
others. What impression can the mind of the children 
receive from this, but that dbputing and quarrelling are 
either no sin, or less a sin than those breaches of the 
divine law, which are so carefully corrected when they 
occur; and growing up with this impression, it is but 
too commonly apparent that they continue to think so 
to the end of their lives. 

I do not know whether it can be necessary to say any 
thing to prove that quarrelling, wrangling, or disputing, 
is a sin. If we consider how very plainly the Scripture 
speaks respecting it, how strongly it is reprobated, how 
positively it is forbidden, without any reference to the 
ground of quarrel, or object of dispute ; — if we consider 
how much opposed it is to the whole tone and spirit of 
Christianity, of which the very life and essence are for- 
bearance, gentleness, and peace; and above all, if we 
regard that high example, by which we are to walk, His 
example, to be conformed to whose likeness we were re- 
deemed, it would appear quite unnecessary to prove that 
quarrelling is a sin, forbidden of God, and offensive in his 
sight. If, on the contrary, we observe how the peace of 
families is destroyed by it; how the fondest ties of 
domestic affection cannot restrain, or self-interest itself 
control it ; how truth is disgraced by it, and religion dis- 
honoured ; we might doubt if any body believes it to be a 
sm at all. 

The word of God says, '* The children of God must not 
strive." And if they must not, why do we bring up our 
children in a habit, which the strongest principle of after 
life will slowly, perhaps never, enable them to subdue ? I 
say nothing of the occasions of quarrel among children ; 
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because God forbids to his family all strife and angry con- 
tention whatsoevet. For the most part they are some little 
matters of selfish encroacliment, of selfish tenaciousness : 
they may be the offspring of the most malignant pa$sions, 
such as envy, jealousy, and revenge ; or they may be the 
effect of mere physical irritability, of which the poor child 
is the almost unconscious victim. In no case, however, 
can the indulgj^nce of the disposition be beneficial to the 
child. All quarrelling and bickering ought, if possible, to 
be prevented. To accomplish this, it must be established 
as a principle, that all angry contention is sinful in itself, 
apart from the right and wrong of the subject in dispute : 
and the watchful parent or teacher should put an end to 
it the riioment it is observed, either by separating the chil- 
dren, or commanding them to silence. It will be time 
enough afterwards to adjust the cause of quarrel, if it ap- 
pears to be such as needs interference. The first lesson 
to be conveyed is, that right or wrong, for anything or 
nothing, they are not to quarrel. 

The boy who is accustomed angrily to maintain the 
superiority of his top, will, when a man, angrily maintain 
the superiority of his creed ; the girl who is allowed to 
quarrel for precedence in the use of a toy or a book, will, 
when a woman, disturb the peace of her family by jealous , 
contention and pertinacity. — Mr^, Fry. 



THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

The green-house is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat, 

Enjoyed the open air ; 
Two goldfinches whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long. 

Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty 'tis true. 
But that delight they never knew. 

And therefore never missed. 
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But nature works in every breast ; 
Instinct is never quite suppressed ; 

And Dick felt some desires, 
Which after many an effort vain 
Instructed him at length to gain 

A pas^ between his wires. 

The opened window seepaed to invite 
The freeman to a farewejl flight ; 
But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick although his way was clear> 
Was much too generous and sincere, 

To leave his friend behind. ^; 

... . ^ 

For settling on his grated roof, 

He chirped and kissed him, giving proof 

That he desired no more ; 
Nor would forsake his cage at last, 
Till gently seized, I shut him fast, 

A prisoner as before, 

O ye, who never knew .the joys 
Of friendship, satisfied with noise^ 

Fandango^ ball, and rout ! 
Blush^ when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferred. 

To liberty without.— Cowgo^. 



BENEFIT OF AFFLICTIONS. 

The following extract from a letter which Oberlln wrote 
to a lady, who had been tried by many successive bereave- 
ments, in the hope of convincing her that such dispensa- 
tions are permitted, to strengthen our graces, and to 
promote our spiritual refinement, will illustrate his lively 
faith and fervent piety, as well as the simple and original 
mode in which he was accustomed to pour out the lan- 
guage of his heart in epistolary converse. " I have before 
me two stones, which are in imitation of precious stones. 
They are both perfectly alike in colour ; they are of the 
same water, cl^r, pure, and clean ; yet there is a marked 
difference between them, as to lustre and brilliancy. One 
has a dazzling brightness, while the odier is dull so that 
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the eye passes over it, and derives no pleasure from the 
sight. What can be the reason of such a difference? It 
is this. The one is cut but in a £ew facets; the other has 
ten times as many. These facets are produced by a very 
violent operation ; it is requisite to cut, to smooth, to 
polish. Had these stones been endued with life, so as to 
have been capable of feeling what they imderwent, the 
one which has received eighty facets would have thought 
itself very unhappy, and would have envied the fate of 
the other, which, having received but eight, had under- 
gone but a tenth part of its sufferings. Nevertheless, the 
operation being over, it is done for ever ! the difference 
between the two stones always remains strongly marked ; 
that which has suffered but little, is entirely eclipsed by the 
other, which alone is held in estimation, and attracts at- 
tention. May not this serve to explain the saying of oiur 
Saviour, whose words always bear some reference to 
eternity : * Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted?' — Blessed, whether we contemplate them apart, 
or in comparison with those who have not passed through 
60 many trials. Oh ! that we were always able to cast our- 
selves into his arms, like little children — to draw near to 
him, like helpless lambs — and ever to ask of him patience, 
resignation, and entire surrender to his will ; faith, trust, 
and a heartfelt obedience to the command which he gives 
to those who are willing to be his disciples.'' 

Memoirs of Oberlin. 



AS THY DAY, ^O SHALL THY STRENGTH BE. 

When adverse winds and waves arise. 
And in my heart despondence sighs, — 
When life her throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals, — 
Grateful I hear the kind decree. 
That, ^< as my day, my strength shall be." 

When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
Mid smitten joys, and buried loves,— 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies. 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs,^ 
Still to thy promise. Lord, I flee, 
That << as my day, my strength shall be." 
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One trial more must yet be past, 

One pang, — ^the keenest, and the last ; 

And when, with hrow convulsed and pale, 

My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail, 

Redeemer grant my soul to see 

That " as her day, her strength shall be." 

Mrs, Sigoumey. 



THE EEVOLUTION OF A YEAR. 

These regular returning aspects, of nature, which divide 
man's time into equal parts, and which he has only to 
number as they succeed each other, like the lettered 
stones erected on the sides of our roads, to inform th^ 
traveller what space of ground he has traversed, serve to 
give notice to the passenger through human life, how far 
he has proceeded in his path to the grave. The divine 
wisdom which has thus measured our time, more especially 
£Cj>pears in that annual division of it, which periodically 
calls our attention to the lapse of those larger parts of the 
life of man, the susceptible departure of which excites, of 
necessity, a peculiarly alarming sense of diminution of our 
days. Nor is that wisdom less conspicuous in the striking 
nature of those signs in the system around us, which in- 
dicate the departure of the perpetually perishing parts of 
our time. Most pointed are the marks, most forcible are 
the mementos of their expiration. They irresistibly rouse 
our attention to the wings of time and force us to take 
notice of his flight. 

Nature signifies it to us by no faint intimations : she 
proclaims it with a loud voice — she paints it in strong 
colours. The monitor must and will be heard. Vegeta- 
tion starts from the ground — a green resurrection surprises 
the eye — the leaf fades; and falls — the forest is stripped— 
the shower is frozen — and the waters are fettered to spur 
to his duties irresolute and procrastinating man ! This 
repeated proclamation of nature to mankind, which re- 
volving seasons successively utter, that their years are 
rolling swiftly, once in every year it is their custom to 
echo. Once in every year they tell each other what 
nature tells them more than once-^that those longest 
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periods of their time are passing rapidly from them. 
Another of those years, of which only a few make up 
the life of man, is become a part of the irrevocable past ? 
A year is a season of magnitude in the little life of man. 
It is an ample stride to the tomb. A few more steps will 
bring us all thither. — FawcetU 



TIME. 

Time speeds away — away — away : 
Another hour- — another day— 
Another month — another year — 
Drop from us like the leaflets sear ; 
Drop like the life-blood from our hearts, 
The rose-bloom from the cheek departs. 
The tresses from the temples fall, 
The eye grows dim and strange to all. 

Time speeds away — away — away, ' 

Like torrent in a stormy day ; 

He undermines the stately tower. 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower ; 

And sweeps from our distracted breast 

The friends that loved — the friends that blest : 

And leaves us weeping on the shore, 

To which they can return no more. 

Time speeds away — away — away: 
No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he : 
Like fiery steed, from stage to stage. 
He bears us on from youth to age ; 
Then plunges in the fearfursea 
Of fathomless Eternity. — Knox. 
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IHJTIES OP A COOK. 

A COOK should be healthy and strong, and particularly 
clean in her person. Her hands, though they may be 
rough from the nature of her employments, yet, should 
have a clean appearance. Her honesty and sobriety must 
be unquestionable. 

The kitchen should be thoroughly cleaned twice during 
the week, and well swept each day : besides which, the 
broom and mop should always be at hand to remove any 
thing that may have fallen on the floor, while the business 
is going on.. A dirty floor and fireplace, unpolished uten- 
sils, with basins, jugs, pr other articles left lying about, 
are symptoms of a slovenly cook, and are sufficient to 
excite suspicions of her nicety in things of greater import- 
ance. The cleaning of the kitchen, pantry, passages, and 
kitchen stairs, should always be over oefore breakfast, that 
it may not interfere with the usual business of the day. 

After each day's cooking is over, the grate and hearth 
should be cleared, a small fire made up, and the boiler 
and kettle filled up and set on to boil. She should then 
proceed to wash her fishes, having previously prepared 
two tubs, one with cle^ hot water, and the other with 
cold ; in which latter t^e plates and dishes should be well 
rinsed, before they are put into the rack to dry. 

The saucepans and kettles which have been used 
should be then scoured, but not too roughly, either with 
wood ashes, or with fine sand, then well rinsed out, wiped 
dry, and turned down on a clean dry shelf. If tin sauce- 
pans are not well dried, they quickly rust, and are 
then spoiled. The upper rim of saucepans should be kept 
bi*ight ; but the outside, where the fire reaches, it is 
useless to attempt keeping bright ; and indeed the rubbing 
and scouring they would require, would soon wear them 
out. For the same reason, the saucepans should not be 
scoured with a very heavy hand, which wears off the inside 
tinning without cleaning them the better. 

Iron and tin saucepans are properly superseding the use 
of copper ; for though metallic copper be not poisonous, 
yet, if a copper vessel be left by a careless servant in a 
damp state exposed to the air, it cannot be used with 
safety until it be scoured. When copper pans are not well 
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tinned, the verdigris, or rust of copper, very soon appears, 
and this is highly poisonous ; particularly if any thing be 
suffered to stand in it till it becomes cold. 

There are few cooks who are not extravagant in coals. 
A good fire is essential while cooking is going on, which 
may, perhaps, be the cause of the habit they acquire of 
keeping a large one at other times of the day. A cook 
should never suffer her fire to get very low 5 for she wastes 
both much coal and time by this negligence. A fire 
should be regularly supplied with coals, which would pre- 
vent it from ever being $0 smokey as to be unfit for use 
at a few minutes' notice ; and it should be generally known 
tliat smoke is merely un consumed coal : and if it get low, 
when any thing is required to be prepared quickly, the 
cook has no resource, but to apply the bellows fiiriously^ 
so that, before the fire burns properly, much must be 
tvasted* The ashes should be riddled from the cinders, 
and these reserved to throw on the back of the kitchen 
fire, after cooking is over ; or they will serve to burn in 
stoves and ovens, when once the fire under them lias been 
lighted. 

Extravagance frequently proceeds from a careless in- 
difference to the interests of her master and mistress. It 
is part of the cook's duty to take such charge of meat, 
beer, bread, butter, cheese, and all the articles of common 
consumption, as shall prevent any degree of waste. Ac- 
cumulations of small pieces of bread ought never to take 
place, witli a clever cook, who will always insist upon 
having these fragments eaten by the servants before fresh 
pieces are cut from the loaf. When there are any pieces 
left, she can pour boiling milk over them, and prepare a 
common bread pudding for the early dinner. There is a 
frequent waste in the consumption of beer, owing to too 
much of it being drawn at a time. When this happens 
to be the case, a thoughtful cook will remember that a 
crust of bread put into it, and the jug covered over, will 
for a short time, prevent it from becoming very flat. 

A good cook will always be careful that the spits are 
wiped clean while they are hot, and left ready for the next 
day's use. The jacks should be oiled and cleaned occa- 
sionally, or the dust will clog the wheels, prevent it going 
well, and will make it necessary to have it taken down 
and more thoroughly cleaned. It is bad management in 
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a cook ever to be without hot water ; especially if , she live 
in a family where there are young children, for whom it 
is in frequent, and, sometimes, immediate demand. The 
salt-box and candle-box should both be kept very clean. 
The former should be hung near the fire, as common salt 
attracts water from the air and dissolves ; and the latter as 
far from the fire as can be, in a dry place. 

Silver spoons should never be used in the kitchen, unless 
for preparing preserves : wooden and iron spoons are as 
cleanly, and may be used without fear of scratching or 
bending them. 

When a beer barrel is emptied, it should be stopped 
close up, or the sediment will turn sour and spoil the 
barrel ; if the sediment be removed and the barrel washed 
clean out, the bung should then be taken out, and the 
barrel exposed to the air as freely as possible. 

The cook should not permit the dust-hole to remain 
long without having jbeen emptied, and no cabbage leaves 
or green vegetable matter should be allowed to be thrown 
in. These soon ferment, and the gas which is extricated 
causes an intolerable smell. — Mra^ Parker. 



THE TULIP. 



Behold the gay tulip — here pause and admire ! 

How stately it rears its proud head ; 
Decked out in the richest of Nature's attire> 

The queen of the whole flower bed. 

To the genial sunshine its bosom it spreads^ 

And wantonly sports in the gale ; 
Then folds itself up, when eventide sheds 

Its gloom o'er the thickening vale. 

Even sa in the glittering sunshine of wealth 

To revel vain mortals delight ; 
And suspend their career in the absence of health. 

Or the gloom of adversity's night. 

But soon, gaudy tulip, thy beauty must fade, 

Short, short is thy season of pride ; 
It was thus with the crocuses down in the shade,—* 

They flourished, then sickened and died ! 
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And thus it must be with all living at last, 

Nor beauty nor strength can avail ; 
When the season allotted to mortals is past, 

We sink into death's silent vale. 

But the tulip's gay flower, when withered away, 

And its root, to appearance is dead, 
Shall flourish again in its splendid array. 

The queen of the whole flower-bed. 

And to short-sighted man shall less favour be given, 
When the grave's gloomy Winter is o'er ? 

Ah ! no— -for securely transplanted in Heaven, 
In bliss he shall bloom evermore. — Anon> 



THE CANADIAN INDIANS. 

A FAMILY of Indians have pitched their huts very near 
us ; on one of the islands of our lake we can distinguish 
the thin blue smoke of their wood flres, rising among the 
trees, from our front window, or curling over the bosom of 
the waters. / 

The squaws have been several times to see me; some- 
times from curiosity, sometimes with the view of bartering 
tlieir baskets, mats, ducks, or venison, for pork, flour, pota- 
toes, or articles of wearing-apparel. Sometimes their 
object is to borrow " kettle to cook," which they are very 
punctual in returning. 

Once a squaw came to borrow a washing tub, but not 
understanding her language, I could not for some time 
discover the object of her solicitude ; at last she took up a 
corner of her blanket, and pointing to some soap began 
rubbing it between her hands, imitated the action of wash- 
ing, then laughed, and pointed to a tub ; she then held up 
two fingers, to intimate it was for two days she wanted the 
loan. 

These people appear of gentle and amiable dispositions ; 
and, as far as our experience goes, they are very honest. 
Once indeed, the old hunter, Peter, obtained from me 
some bread, for which he promised to give a pair of ducks, 
but when the time came for payment, and I demanded 
my ducks, he looked gloomy, and replied with charac- 
teristic brevity, " No duck — Chippewa (meaning S , 

this being the name they have affectionately given him) 
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gone up lake with canoe — no canoe — duck by-and-by.^ 
By-and-by is a favourite expression of the Indians, signi» 
fying an indefinite point of time ; may be it means to- 
morrow, or a week, or a month, or it may be a year, or 
even more. They rarely give you a direct promise. 

As it is not wise to let any one cheat you if you can pre- 
vent it, I coldly declined any further overtures to bartering 
with the Indians until my ducks made their appearance. 

Some time afterwards I received one duck by the hands 
of Maquin, a sort of Indian Flibbertigibbet : this lad is a 
hunchbacked dwarf, very shrewd, but a perfect imp ; his 
delight seems to be tormenting the grown babies in the 
wigwam, or teasing the meek deer-hounds. He speaks 
English very fluently, and writes tolerably for an Indian 
boy ; he usually accompanies the women in their visits, 
and acts as their interpreter, grinning with mischievous 
glee at his mother's bad English and my perplexity at not 
being able to understand her signs. In spite of his ex- 
treme deformity, he seemed tp possess no inconsiderable 
share of vanity, gazing with great satis&ction at his face 
in the looking-glass. When I asked his name, he replied, 
" Indian name Maquin, but English name Mister Walker, 
very good man ;'* this was the person he was called after. 

These Indians are scrupulous in their observance of the 
Sabbath, and show great reluctance to having any dealings 
in the way of trading or pursuing their usual avocations 
of hunting or fishing on that day. 

The young Indians are very expert in the use of a long 
bow, with wooden arrows, rather heavy and blunt at the 
end. Maquin said he could shoot ducks and small birds 
with his arrows ; but I should think they were not calcu- 
lated to reach objects at any great distance, as they ap- 
peared very heavy. 

'Tis sweet to hear the Indians singing their hymns of a 
Sunday night; their rich soft voices rising in the still 
evening air. I have often listened to this little choir 
praising the Lord's name in the simplicity and fervour of 
their hearts, and have felt it was a reproach that these 
poor half-civilized wanderers should alone be found to 
gather together to give glory to' God in the wilderness. 

I was much pleased with the simple piety of our friend 
the hunter, Peter's squaw, a stout swarthy matron, of a 
most amiable expression. We were taking our tea when 
she softly opened the door and looked in ; an encouraging 
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smile induced her to enter, and depositing a brown pa- 
pouse (Indian for baby or little child) on the ground, she 
gazed round with curiosity and delight in her eyes. We 
offered her some tea'and bread, motioning to her to take a 
vacant seat beside the table. She seemed pleased by the 
invitation, and drawing her little one to her knee, poured 
some tea into the saucer, and gave it to the child to drink. 
She eat very moderately, and when she had finished, rose 
and wrapping her face in the folds of her blanket, bent 
down her head on her breast in the attitude of prayer. 
This little act of devotion was performed without the 
slightest appearance of pharisaical display, but in single- 
ness and simplicity of heart. She then thanked us with a 
face beaming with smiles and good humour ; and taking 
little Rachel by the hands, threw her over her shoulder 
with a peculiar slight that I feared would dislocate the 
tender thing's arms, but the papouse seemed well satisfied 
with this mode of treatment. 

In long journeys the children are placed in upright 
baskets of a peculiar form, which are fastened round the 
necks of the mothers by straps of deer skin ; but the 
young infant is swathed to a sort of flat cradle, secured 
with flexible hoops, to prevent it from falling out. To 
these machines they are strapped, so as to be unable to 
move a limb. Much finery is oflen displayed in the outer 
covering and the bandages that confine the papouse. 

There is a sling attached to this cradle, that passes over 
the squaw's neck, ^he back of the babe being placed to 
the back of the mother, and its face outward. The first 
thing a squaw does on entering a house is to release herself 
from her burden and place it up against the wall, or chair, 
chest, or any thing that will support it, where the pas- 
sive prisoner stands looking not unlike a mummy in its 
case. 

The squaws are most affectionate to their little ones. 
Gentleness and good humour appear distinguishing traits 
in the tempers of the female Indians ; whether this be 
natural to their characters, the savage state, or the sofleu- 
ing effects of Christianity, I cannot determine. 

The squaws are very ingenious in many of their handy- 
works. We find their birch-bark baskets very convenient 
for a number of purposes. My bread-basket, knife-tray, 
and sugar-basket, are all of this humble material. When 
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ornamented and wrought in patterns with dyed quilb, I 
can assure you they are by no means inelegant. 

They manufacture vessels of birch-bark so well that they 
will serve for many useful household purposes, such as 
holding milk, soup, water, or any other liquid ; they are 
sewn or rather stitched together with the tough roots of 
the tamarack or larch, or else with stripes of cedar-bark. 
They also weave very useful sorts of baskets, from the 
inner rind of the bass-wood and white ash. Some of these 
baskets, of a coarse kind, are made use of for gathering 
up potatoes, Indian corn, or turnips ; the settlers finding 
them very good substitutes for the osier baskets used for 
the same purpose in the old country. The Indians are 
acquainted with a variety of dyes, with which they stain 
the more elegant fancy baskets and porcupine-quills. Our 
parlour is ornamented with several very pretty specimens 
of their ingenuity in this way, which answer the purpose 
of note and letter-cases, flower-stands, and work-baskets. 

They appear to value the useful rather more highly than 
the merely ornamental articles that you may exhibit to 
them. They are very shrewd and close in all their bargains, 
and exhibit a surprising degree of caution in their dealhigst. 
The men are much less difficult to trade with than the 
women ; they display a singular pertinacity in some instances. 
If they have fixed their mind on any one article, they will 
come to you day afler day, refusing any other you may 
offer to their notice. One of the squaws fell in love with 
a gay chintz dressing-gown belonging to my husband, and 
though I resolutely refused to part with it, all the squaws 
in the wigwam by turns came to look at " gown," which 
they pronounced with their peculiarly plaintive tone of 
voice^; and when I said " no gown to sell," they uttered a 
melancholy exclamation of regret, and went away. 

They will seldom make any article you want on purpose 
for you. If you express a desire to have baskets of a 
particular pattern that they do not happen to have ready 
made by them, they give you the usual reply of " by-and- 
by." If the goods you offer them in exchange for theirs, 
do not answer their expectations they give a sullen and 
dogged look or reply, " car-car'* (no, no,) or " carwifiy" 
which is a still more forcible negative. But when the 
bargain pleases them, they signify their approbation by 
several affirmative nods of the head, and a note not much 
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unlike a grunt ; the ducks, venison, fish, or baskets are 
placed beside you, and the articles of exchange transferred 
to the folds of their capacious blankets, or deposited in a 
sort of rushen wallet, not unlike those straw baskets in 
which English carpenters carry their tools. 

The women imitate the dresses of the whites, and are 
rather skilful in converting their purchases. Many of the 
young girls can sew very neatly. I often give them bits 
of silk, and velvet, and braid, for which they appear very 
thankful. — Back-woods of Canadu. 



THE swallow's RETURN. 



Welcome, welcome, feathered stranger ! 

Now the sun bids nature smile ; — 
Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to oUr blooming isle ; 
Still twitter on my lowly roof. 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 
Each morn the recollected proof 

Of time that ever fleets away ! 

Fond of sunshine, fond of shade. 

Fond of skies serene and clear. 
Even transient storms thy joys invade, 

In fairest seasons of the year ; — 
What makes thee seek a wilder clime ? — 

What bids thee shun the wintry gale ? — 
How knowest thou thy departing time ? — 

Hail ! wondrous bird ; hail swallow, hail ! — 

Sure something more to thee is given, 

Than myriads of the feathered race, 
Some gift diyine, some spark from heaven. 

That guides thy flight from place to place ! 
Still freely come, still freely go, 

And blessings crown thy vigorous wing ; 
May thy wide flight meet no rude foe, 

Delightful messenger of spring, — Anon, 
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THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 

There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy, 

Where mortal footstep hath not been, 
Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

There is a region lovelier far 

Than sages tell or poets sing. 
Brighter than summer beauties are. 

And softer than the tints of spring. 

There is a world — and O how blest ! — 

Fairer than prophets ever told ; 
And never did an angel guest 

One half its blessedness unfold. 

It is all holy and serene. 

The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 

The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is not fanned by summer gale ; 

'Tis not refreshed by vernal showers ; 
It never needs the moonbeam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours. 

No : for this world is ever bright, 
With a pure radiance all its own ; 

The streams of uncreated light 

Flow round it from the Eternal Throne. 

There forms, that mortals may not see. 
Too glorious for the eye to trace. 

And clad in peerless majesty. 
Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to vi^ew the fair abode. 
Or find it in the curtain'd sky : — 

It is THE DWELLING PLACE OF GOD. 

Anon. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

A FREQUENT Fccourse to Tcwards only lessens their effect, 
and weakens the mind by accustoming it to an unneces- 
sary stimulus ; whilst punishment too freely administered 
will fret the temper, or break the spirit. 

Locke remarks, *' that those children who are the most 
rarely chastised prove the best men ; and that punishment, 
if it be not productive of good, will certainly be the cause 
of much injury." 

Not only the rod, but severe reproaches, rough hand- 
ling, tying to bed-posts, the hasty slap, the dark closet, 
and every thing that might terrify the imagination, are 
to be excluded from the nursery. If a mother be under 
the necessity of punishing a child, she may confine him 
for a time in a light room, remove him from table, or 
allow him simply to suffer the natural consequences of 
his offence. If he intentionally hurt his brother with a 
whip, the whip must for a time be taken from him. If 
he betray impatience and selfishness at table, let him be 
served the last, and with the least indulgence. Such 
gentle measures, administered with decision, will generally 
succeed ; for it is more the certainty and immediate ejpecU' 
tion, than the severity, of the punishment, that will avail. 
A child who is sure of being confined a quarter of an 
hour if he strike his companion, is less likely to commit 
the offence than another who has only the apprehension 
that he wcry be detained an hour ; for the hope of escap- 
ing with impunity, adds no little force to temptation. 
There is much in education to be done by watching ojj- 
portunities, by acting at the right season. With most 
children there is an era, and this often takes place as they 
are emerging from baby-hood, in which a struggle is 
made for the mastery — in which it is to be decided who 
is to rule — the child or the mother. At such a juncture, 
in order to determine the matter, and firmly \to establish 
authority, it will be necessary to employ rigorous mea- 
sures, and to suppress the first- risings of a rebellious 
and disobedient spirit by punisnment, decisive ; and re- 
peated till submission on the part of the phi}d, and victory 
on that of the parent, are completely secured. 

When a child has been punished, he should be restored 
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as soon as possible to favor ; and when he has received 
forgiveness, treated as if nothing had happened. 

Blame, and even praise, are to be dispensed, with nearly 
as much caution as punishments and rewards : for a child 
may be called good, naughty, troublesome, till either his 
temper will be kept in continual irritation, or he will 
listen with perfect indifference. A child must not be 
punished or reproved from the impulse of temper ; if 
irritated, we should wait till we are cool, and correct the 
child not according to the consequences^ but. according to 
the motives of his actions. Children, therefore, should 
not be punished for mere accidents, but mildly warned 
against similar carelessness in future. Whereas some 
people shew much greater displeasure with a child for 
accidentally overthrowing the table, or breaking a piece 
of china, than for telling an untruth. Punishment ad- 
ministered in anger is no longer the discipline of love, 
but bears too much the character of revenging an injury, 
and will certainly excite in the mind of the sufferer a 
corresponding temper of mind. Let it never be forgotten, 
that if we desire to perform our duties to childreUi it is 
not to their outward conduct, but to the heart, that we 
must direct our chief attention. — Nursery Discipline* 



LIGHT FROM RELIGION. 

If all our hopes and all our fears. 
Were prison'd in life's little bound ; 

If, travellers through this vale of tears. 
We saw no bfetter world beyond ; — 

O what should check the rising sigh ? 

What earthly thing could pleasure give ? 
Who then in peace could ever die ? 

Or who would breathe or wish to live ? 

Were life a dark and desert moor, 

Where clouds and mists eternal spread 

Their gloomy veil behind, before, 
And tempest thunder overhead ; 

Where not a sunbeam breaks the gloom, 
And not a flowret smiles beneath 
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Who could exist in such a tomb ? 
Who dwell in darkness and in death ? 

Yet such were life, without the ray 

From our divine religion given 
'Tis this which makes our darkness day ; 

'Tis this that makes our earth a heaven. 

Bright is the golden sun above, 

And beautiful the flowers that bloom ; 

And all is joy, and all is love, 

Reflected from a world to come. — Bowring. 



ON PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Mrs. F. one day having occasion to be bled, sent for the 
surgeon. As soon as he entered the room, her young 
daughter, Eliza, started up, apd was hastily going away, 
when her mother called her back. 

Mrs. F. Eliza, do not go ; I want you to stay by me. 

Eliza. Dear mamma ! I can never bear to see you 
bled. 

Mrs. F. Why not ? What harm will it do you ? 

E. Oh! dear! I cannot look at blood. Besides, I 
cannot bear to see you hurt, mamma ! 

Mrs. F. Oh if I can bear to feel it, surely you may Bee 
it. But come — you must stay, and we will talk about it 
afterwards. 

Eliza then, pale and trembling, stood by her mother, 
and saw the whole operation. She could not help, how- 
ever, turning her head away when the incision was made, 
and the first flow of blood made her start and shudder. 
When all was over, and the surgeon gone, Mrs F. began : — 

Well, Eliza, what do you think of this mighty matter 
now ? Would it not have been very foolish to have run 
away from it ? 

E. O mamma ! how frightened I was when he took out 
the lancet ! Did it not hurt you a great deal ? 

Mrs. F. No, very little. And if it had, it was to do 
me good, you know. 

E. But why should J stay to see it ? I could do you 
no good. 
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Mrs. F. Perhaps not ; but it will do you good, to be 
accustomed to such sights. 

E. Why, mamma ? 

Mrs. F. Because instances are every day happening 
in which it is our duty to assist fellow-creatures in cir- 
cumstances of pain and distress ; and if we were to in- 
dulge a reluctance to come near to them on those occasions, 
we should never acquire either the knowledge or the pre- 
sence of mind necessary for the purpose. 

E. But if I had been told how to help people in such 
cases, could not I do it without being used to see them ? 

Mrs. F. No. We have all naturally a horror at every 
thing which is the cause of pain and danger to ourselves 
or others ; and nothing but habit can give most of us the 
presence of mind necessary to enable us in such occur- 
rences to employ our knowledge to the best advantage. 

£. What is pi^sence of mind^ mamma ? 

Mrs. F. It is that steady possession of ourselves in 
cases of alarm, that prevents us from being flurried or 
frightened. You have heard the expression of having 
all our wits about us. That is the effect of presence of 
mind, and a most estimable quality it is, .for without it, 
we are full as likely to fall into danger as to avoid it. Do 
you not remember hearing of your cousin Mary's cap 
taking fire at the candle ? 

E. Oh yes, very well. 

Mrs. F. Well, the maid, as soon as she saw it, set up 
a great scream, and ran out of the room ; and Mary might 
have been burned to death for any assistance she could 
give her. 

£. How foolish that was ! 

Mrs. F. Yes; the girl had not the least presence of 
mind, and the consequence was, depriving her of all recol- 
lection, and making her entirely useless. But as soon as 
your aunt came up, she took the right method for pre- 
venting the mischief. The cap was too much on fire to 
be pulled off; so she took a quilt from the bed and flung 
it round Mary's head, and thus stifled the flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes; but it was verv well that it was no 
worse. If the maid, however, had acted with any sense 
at first, no harm at all would have been done, except 
burning the cap. I remember a much pore fatal example 
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of the want of presence of mind. The mistress of a 
family was awakened by flames bursting through the wain- 
scot into her chamber. She flew to the staircase ; and in 
her confusion, instead of going up stairs to call her chil- 
dren, who slept together in the nursery overhead, and who 
might have all escaped by the top of the house, she ran 
down, and with much danger made way through the fire 
into the street. When she had got thither, the thought 
of her poor children rushed into her mind, but it was too 
late. The stairs had caught fire, so that nobody could 
get near them, and they were burned in their beds. 

E. What a sad thing ! 

Mrs. F« Sad indeed ! Now I will tell you of a dif- 
ferent conduct. A lady was awakened by the crackling 
of fire, and saw it shining under her chamber door. Her 
husband would immediately have opened the door, but 
she prevented him, since the smoke and*flame would then 
have burst in upon them. The children with a maid slept 
in a room opening out of theirs. She went and awakened 
them ; and tying together the sheets and blankets, she let 
down the maid from the window first, and then let down 
the children one by one to her. Last of all she descended 
herself. A few minutes after the floor fell in, and all the 
house was in flames. 

E. What a happy escape ! 

Mrs. F. Yes; and with what cool recollection of mind 
it was managed ! For mothers to love their children, and 
be willing to run any hazards for them, is common ; but 
in weak minds that very love is apt to prevent exertions 
in the time of danger. I knew a lady who had a fine 
little boy sitting in her lap. He put a whole plumb into 
his mouth, which slipped into his throat, and choked him. 
The poor fellow turned black and struggled violently, and 
the mother was so frightened, that instead of putting her 
finger into his throat and pulling out the plumb, which 
might easily have been done, she laid him on the floor, 
and ran to call assistance. But the maids who came up 
were as much flurried as she ; and the child died before 
any thing effectual was done to relieve him. 

E. How unhappy she must have been about it ! 

Mrs. F. Yes ; it threw her into an illness which had 
like to have cost her her life. 

Another lady, seeing her little boy climb up a high 
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ladder, set up a violent scream that frightened the child, 
so that he fell down and was much hurt ; whereas if she 
had possessed command enough over herself to speak to 
him gently, he might have got down safely. 

E. Dear mamma ! what is that running down your arm ? 
Oh, it is blood ! 

Mrs. F. Yes ; my arm bleeds again — I have stirred it 
too soon. 

E. Dear ! what shall I do ? 

Mrs. F. Don't frighten yourself. I shall stop the 
blood by pressing on the orifice with my finger. In the 
mean time do you ring the bell. 

[Eliza rings — a servant comes. 

Mrs. F. Betty, my arm bleeds i can you tie it up 
again? 

Bettt. I believe I can, madam. 

[She takes off the bandage and puts on another. 

E. I hope it is stopped now. 

Mrs. F. It is. Betty has done it very well. You see 
she went about it with composure. This accident puts 
me in mind of another story which is very well worth 
hearing. A man once reaping in the field cut his arm 
dreadfully with his sickle, and divided an artery. 

E. What is that mamma ? 

Mrs. F. It is one of the canals or pipes through which 
the blood from the heart runs, like water in a pipe brought 
from a reservoir. When one of these is cut, it bleeds 
very violently, and the only way to stop it is to make a 
pressure between the wounded place and the heart, in or- 
der to intercept the course of the blood towards it. Well 
— this poor man bled profusely ; and the people about him, 
both men and women, were so stupified with fright, that 
some ran one way, some another, and some stood stock 
still. In short, he would have soon bled to death, had not 
a brisk stout-hearted wench, who came up, slipped off her 
garter, and bound it tight above the wound, by which 
means the bleeding was stopped till proper help could be 
procured. 

, E. What a clever wench ! But how did she know 
what to do ? 

Mrs. F. She had perhaps heard it, as you have done 
now ; and so probably had some of the others. Suppose 
a furious bull was to come upon you in the midst of a 
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field, you could not poBsibly escape him by niDning, 
and attempting it would destroy your only chance of 

E. What would that be ? 

Mrs. F. I have a story for that too. The mother of 
that Mr. Day who wrote Sandfird and Merlon, was dis- 
tinguished, as he also was, for courage and presence of 
mind. When a young woman, she was one day walking 
in the fields with a companion, when they perceived a buU 
coining to them roaring and tossing about with its horns 
in the most tremendous manner. 

E. Oh, how I should have screamed! 

Mbs. F. I dare say you would, and so did her compa- 
nion. But she bid her walk away behind her as gently as 
she could, whilst she herself stopped short, and feced the 
bull, eyeing hiot with a determined countenance. The 
bull, when he had come near, stopped also, pawing the 
ground and roaring. Few animals will attack a man who 
steadily wuts for 'them. For a while she drew back some 
steps, still facing the bull. The bull followed. She stop- 

Eed, and then he stopped. In this manner she made good 
er retreat to the stile, over which her companion had be- 
fore got. She then turned and sprang over it, and got 
clear out of danger. 

E. That was bravely done indeed ! But I think very 
few women could have done so much. 

Mrs. F. Such a degree of cool resolution, to be sure, 
is not common. But I have read of a lady in the East 
Indies, who showed at least as much. She was sitting out 
of doors with a party of pleasure, when they were aware 
of a huge tiger that had crept through a hedge near them, 
and was just ready to make his fatU spring. They were 
struck with tiie utmost consternation ; but she, with an 
umbrella in her hand, turned to the tiger and suddenly 
spread it*tiill in his face. This unusual assault so terrified 
the beast, that taking a prodigious leap he sprang over the 
d plunged out of sight into the neighbouring 

11 ; that was the boldest thing I ever heard of. 
wssible, mamma, to make oneself courageous ? 
. Courage, my dear, is of two kinds, one the 
ture, the other of reason and habit. Men have 
more courage than women ; that is, they are less 
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affected by danger, it makes a less impression upon them, 
and does not flutter their spirits so much. This is owing 
to the difference of their bodily constitution ; and from 
the same cause, some men and some women are more 
courageous than others. But the other kind of courage 
may in some measure be acquired by every one. Reason 
teaches us to face smaller dangers in order to avoid greater, 
and even to undergo the greatest when our duties require 
it. Habit makes us less affected by particular dangers 
which have often come in our way. A sailor does not 
feel the danger of a storm so much as a landsman ; but 
if he was mounted on a spirited horse in a fox-chase, he 
would probably be the most timorous man in the company. 
The courage of women is chiefly tried in domestic dan- 
gers. They are attendants on the sick and dying ; and 
must qualify themselves to go through many scenes of 
terror in these situations, which would alarm the stoutest- 
hearted man who was not accustomed to them. 

£. I have heard that women generally bear pain and 
illness better than men. 

Mrs. F. They do so, because they are more used to 
them, both in themselves and others. 

£. I think I should not be afraid again ^o see any 
body bled. 

Mrs. F. I hope not. It was for that purpose I made 
you stand by me. And I would have you always force 
yomrself to look on and give assistance in cases of this 
kind, however painful it may at first be to you, that you 
may as soon as possible gain that presence of mind which 
arises from habit. 

£. But would that make me like to be bled myself? 

Mrs. F. Not to like it, but to lose all foolish fear about 
it, and submit calmly to it when good for you. But I hope 
you have sense enough to do that already. 

Evenings at Home. 



THE WORM. 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside. 

Nor crush that helpless worm : 
The frame thy wayward looks deride 

None but a God could form. 

f'2 
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The common Lord of all that move. 
From whom thy being flowed, 

A portion of his boundless love, 
On that poor worm bestowed. 

The sun, the moon, the stars he made. 

To all his creatures free ; 
And spreads o'er earth the grassy blade 

For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive : 
O ! do not lightly take away 

The life thou canst not give. — Gishome. 



THE ORPHAN. 

Where shall the child of sorrow find 

A place for calm repose ? 
Thou Father of the fatherless. 

Pity the orphan's woes ! 

What friend have I in heaven or earth,. 

What friend to trust but thee ? 
My father's dead — ^my mother's dead ;. 

My God remember me I 

Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 

And bid my trouble cease ; 
For thee, the fatherless shall find 

Pure mercy, grace, and peace. 

No secret care have I or pain. 
But he that secret knows ; . 

Thou Father of the fatherless. 
Pity the orphan's woes I — Anon, 



HOW IT &TBIKE& A STRANGER. 

In a remote period of antiquity, when the marvellous 
obtained a readier credence than now, it was fabled that 
a stranger of extraordinary appearance was observed 
pacing &e streets of one of the magnificent cities of Uie 
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East, remarking with an eye of intelligent curiosity, every 
surrounding object. Several individuals gathering round 
him, questioned him concerning his country and his busi- 
ness; but they presently perceived that he was unac- 
quainted with their language, and he soon discovered 
himself to be equally ignorant of the most common usages 
of society. At the same time the dignity and intelligence 
of his air and demeanour forbade the idea of his being 
either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at length he un- 
derstood by their signs that they wished to be informed 
whence he came, he pointed with great significance to the 
sky ; upon which the crowd, concluding him to be one of 
their deities, were proceeding to pay him divine honour ; 
but he no sooner comprehended their design, than he 
rejected it with horror ; and bending his knees in the 
attitude of prayer, gave them to understand that he also 
was a worshipper of the powers above. 

After a time, it is said that the mysterious stranger 
accepted the hospitalities of one of the nobles of the city ; 
under whose roof he applied himself with great diligence 
to the acquirement of the language, in which he made 
such surprising proficiency, that in a few days he was able 
to hold intelligent intercourse with those around him. 
The noble host now resolved to take an early opportunity 
of satisfying his curiosity respecting the country and qua- 
lity of his guest ; and, upon his expressing this desire, the 
stranger assured him that he would answer his inquiries 
that evening afler sunset. Accordingly, as night ap- 
proached, he led him forth upon the balconies of the palace 
which overlooked the wealthy and populous city. Innu- 
merable lights from its busy streets and splendid palaces 
were now reflected in the dark bosom of its noble river ; 
where stately vessels laden with rich merchandise from all 
parts of the known world, lay anchored in the port. This 
was a city in which the voice of the harp and of the viol, 
and the sound of the millstone, were continually heard ; 
and craftsmen of all kinds of craft were there ; and the 
light of a candle was seen in every dwelling ; and the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride were 
heard there. The stranger mused a while upon the glit- 
tering scene, and listened to the confused murmur of 
mingling sounds. Then suddenly raising his eyes to the 
starry firmament, he fixed them with an expressive gaze 
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Upon the beautiful evening star. " Marvel not/' said he 
to his host, " that I gaze with fond affection on yonder 
silvery star. That was my home ; yes, I was lately an 
inhabitant of that tranquil planet ; from whence a vain 
curiosity has tempted me to wander ; often had I beheld 
with admiration this brilliant world of yours, ever one of 
the brightest gems of our firmament ; and the ardent de- 
sire I had long felt to know something of its condition 
was at length unexpectedly gratified. I received permis- 
sion and power from above to traverse the mighty void, 
and to direct my course to this distant sphere. To that 
permission, however, one condition was annexed, to which 
my eagerness for the enterprise induced me hastily to 
consent ; namely, that I must thenceforth remain an in- 
habitant of this strange earth, and undergo all the vicissi- 
tudes to which its natives are subject. Tell me, therefore, 
I pray you, what is the lot of man ; and explain to me 
more fully than I yet understand, all that I hear and see 
around me." 

" Truly, sir," replied the astonished noble, " although 
I am altogether unacquainted with the manners and cus' 
toms, products and privileges of your country, yet, me- 
thinks I cannot but congratulate you on your arrival in 
our world, especially since it has been your good fortune 
to alight on a part of it affording such various sources of 
enjoyment as this our opulent and luxurious city, and be 
assured, it will be my pride and pleasure to introduce you 
to all that is most worthy the attention of such a distin- 
guished foreigner." 

Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently initiated in 
those arts of luxury and pleasure which were there well 
understood. He was introduced, by his' obliging host, to 
their public games and festivals, to their theatrical diver- 
sions and convivial assemblies ; and he was just beginning 
to be in some measure reconciled to the manners and cus- 
toms of our planet, strangely as they differed from those 
of his own, when an incident occurred which gave an 
entirely new direction to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on our earth, 
when walking in the cool of the day with his friend in the 
outskirts of the city, his attention was arrested by the ap- 
pearance of a spacious enclosure near which they passed. 
He inquired the use to which it was appropriated. 
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" It is," replied the nobleman, " a place of public inter- 
ment." 

"I do not understand you," said the stranger. 

" It is the place," repeated his friend, " where we bury 
our dead." 

'< Excuse me, sir," replied his companion with some 
embarrassment, << I must trouble you to explain yourself 
yet further." 

The nobleman repeated the information in still plainer 
terms. 

'< I am still at a loss to comprehend you perfectly," said 
the stranger, turning deadly pale. " This must relate to 
something of which I was not only totally ignorant in my 
own world, but of which I have as yet had no intimation 
in yours. I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my curiosity ; 
for, if I have any clue to your meaning, this surely is a 
matter of more mighty concernment than any to which 
you have hitherto directed me." 

" My good friend," replied the nobleman, " you must 
be indeed a novice amongst us, if you have yet to learn, 
that we must all, sooner or later, submit to take our place 
in these dismal abodes ; nor will I deny that it is one of 
the least desirable of the circumstances which appertain 
to our condition ; for which reason it is a matter rarely 
referred to in polished society ; and this accounts for your 
being hitherto uninformed on the subject. But truly, sir, 
if tlie inhabitants of the place whence you came are not 
liable to any similar misfortune, I advise you to betake 
yourself back again with all speed ; for be assured there 
is no escape here ; nor could I guarantee your safety for a 
single hour." 

" Alas I" replied the adventurer, " I must submit to the 
conditions of my enterprise, of which, till now, I little 
understood the import. But explain to me, I beseech you, 
something of the nature and consequences of this won- 
drous metamorphosis, and tell me at what period it most 
commonly happens to man." While he thus spoke his 
voice faltered, and his whole frame shook violently ; his 
countenance was pale as death, and a cold dew stood in 
large drops upon his forehead. 

His companion finding the discourse becoming more 
serious than was agreeable, declared that he must refer 
hVm to the priests for further information, this subject 
beiAg very much out of his province. 
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" How !" exclaimed the stranger, " then I cannot have 
understood you : — do the priests only die ? — are you not 
to die also ?" 

His friend, evading these questions, hastily conducted 
his importunate companion to one of their magnificent 
temples, where he gladly consigned him to the instructions 
of the priesthood. 

The emotion which the stranger had betrayed, when 
he received the first idea of death, was yet slight, in com- 
parison with that which he experienced as soon as he ga- 
thered from the discourses of the priests, some notion of 
immortality, and of the alternative of happiness or misery, 
in a future state. But this agony of mind was exchanged 
for transport, when he learned that, by the performance 
of certain conditions before death, the state of happiness 
might be secured. His eagerness to learii the nature of 
these terms excited the surprise and even the contempt 
of his sacred teachers. They advised him to remain 
satisfied for the present with the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and to defer the remainder of the discussion till 
the morrow. 

" How !" exclaimed the novice, " say you not that 
death may come at any hour ? — may it not then come this 
hour ? — and what if it should come before I have per- 
formed these conditions ! Oh ! withhold not this excel- 
lent knowledge from me a single moment !*' 

The priests then proceeded to explain their Theology 
to their attentive auditor ; but who shall describe the 
ecstasy of his happiness, when he was given to understand 
that the required conditions were, generally, of easy and 
pleasant performance ; and that the occasional difficulties 
or inconveniences which might attend them, would entirely 
cease with the short term of his earthly existence ! 

From that period, continues the legend, the stranger 
devoted himself to the performance of those conditions, 
on which, he was told, his future welfare depended. If 
ever he was tempted for a moment to violate any of the 
conditions of his future happiness, he bewailed his own 
madness with agonizing emotions ; and to all the invita- 
tions he received from others to do any thing inconsistent 
with his real interests, he had but one answer, — " Oh !'* 
he would say, " I am to die ! — I am to die !*' 

Jane Taylor* 
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THE STARRY FIRMAMENT. 

I GAZE upon yon orbs of light. 

The countless stars that gem the sky j 

Each in its sphere serenely bright, 
Wheeling its course, — ^how silently I 

While in the mantle of the night, 
Earth, and its c^es, and troubles lie. 

Temple of light and loveliness, 

And throne of grandeur I can it be 

That souls whose kindred lofliness. 
Nature hath framed to rise to thee> 

Should pine within this narrow place, 
This prison of mortality ? 

What madness from the path of right. 
For ever, leads our steps astray, 

That, reckless of thy pure delight, 
We turn from this divine array. 

To chase a shade that mocks the sight — 
A good that vanisheth away ? 

Awake, ye mortals, raise your eyes 
To these eternal starry spheres ; — 

Look on these glories of the skies ! 
And see how poor this world appears. 

With all its pomps and vapities — 
With all its hopes, and all its fears. 

Who can look forth upon this blaze 
Of heavenly lamps, so brightly shining 

Through the unbounded void of space, 
A hand unseen their course assigning ; 

All moving with unequal pace, 

Yet in harmonious concord joining. 

Who sees the silver chariot move 

Of the bright moon ; and, gliding slow. 

The star, whose influence from above 
Sheds knowledge on the world below ; 

And the resplendent queen of love, 
All bright and beautifully glow* 
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Who that hath seen these splendours roll, 

And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sighed to 'scape the world's control, 
Spurning its pleasures poor and mean, 
. To burst the bonds that bind the soul, 
And pass the gulf that yawns between ? 

Lord Holland. 



TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more beautiful, or more rare, than 
a character in which is no guile. Many who would be 
shocked at an actual breach of truth, are, notwithstanding, 
far from sincere in manner or conversation. The mode 
in which they speak of others, when absent, is wholly in- 
consistent with their professions to them, when present. 
They will relate a fact, not falsely, but leaning to that side 
which tells best for themselves ; they represent their own 
actions in the fairest colours. Such conduct, if not direct 
falsehood, is certainly a species of deceit to be severely 
condemned, and strictly guarded against, not only in our- 
selves, but in our children : for we shall find them early 
prone to art, and quick in imbibing it from others. * It is 
not enough to speak the truth before children, our whole 
behaviour before them should be sincere, upright, fair, 
and without artifice. Let all who have the care of chil- 
dren consider it a duty of primary, of essential importance, 
never to deceive them. Do not, for instance, assure a 
child, that the medicine he must take is nice, when you 
know that it is not so. 

Great caution is required in making promises, and in 
threatening punishment ; but we must be rigid in the 
performance of the one and in the infliction of the other. 
If, for example, we assure a child imconditionally that 
after his lessons he shall have a top, or a ball, no subse- 
quent ill-behaviour on his part, should induce us to deprive 
him of it. Naughty or good, the top must be his ; and if 
it be necessary to punish him, we must do it in some other 
way than by breach of engagement. For our tvord, once 
passed, mmt not be broken. 

The confusion and undesigned inaccuracy, so oflen to 
be observed in conversation, proves that truth needs to be 
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cultivated as a talent, as well as a virtue : children require 
not only to be told to speak the truth, but taught how to 
do it. To this end, it will be highly beneficisJ to accus* 
torn them to give an accurate account of what they have 
read or seen, and to relate correctly circumstances in 
which they themselves have been engaged. Dr. Johnson 
obseryes, " Nothing but experience can evince the fre- 
quency of false information ; some men relate what they 
think as what they know ; some men of confused memo- 
ries and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man what 
belongs to another ; and some talk on without thought or 
care. Accustom your children, therefore, to a strict 
attention to truth, even in the most minute particulars : if 
a thing happened at one window, and they, when relating 
it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, but 
instantly check them ; you do not know where deviation 
from truth will end. It is more from carelessness about 
truth, than from intentional lying, that there is so much 
falsehood in the world.*' 

It is desirable, as far as possible, to manifest confidence 
in the honour and veracity of children ; for we should wish 
deceit and falsehood to be considered among them as 
offences of which we do not even suppose them capable : 
to accuse a child falsely, breaks his spirits, and lowers his 
sense of honour. If we have reason to suspect a child of 
telling a falsehood, or of concealing the truth, great cau- 
tion is necessary in betraying that suspicion. We should 
endeavour to ascertain the fact by our own observation, or 
the evidence of others, rather than by the common expe- 
dient of questioning the child himself, or strongly urging 
him to confession ; for in so doing, we shall often lead him, 
if he be guilty, to repeat the falsehood : or if innocent 
and timid, to plead guilty to a fault which he has not 
committed. We must be careful not to bring children 
into temptation, or put too much to the proof their still 
weak and unformed principles. There are many suspici- 
ous cases, the truth of which being buried in the breast 
of a child, cannot be discovered ; and these it is generally 
wiser to leave unnoticed. For example, were a child to 
assure me that he had so many times read over his lesson 
to himself, and I had reason to doubt the fact, I would 
let it pass in silence, dreading the effects of ill-placed sus- 
picion, and knowing, that if he were guilty and should 
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choose to deny it, I had no means by which to convict 
him. On the other hand, if a child tell a nurse that his 
mother has desired she should give him fruit, or a cake, 
and she suspect he is deceiving her, let her not say so to 
him, but apply, without his knowledge, to the mother ; 
should her suspicions be confirmed, the child is convicted, 
and the opportunity is at once afforded for reproving and 
correcting him with decision. — Nursery Discipline. 



i 



HYMN. 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient time 
The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 

Whom kings adored in song sublime ; 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue. 

Not now, on Zion's height alone, 

Thy favoured worshipper may dwell. 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 

Sat, weary, by the patriarch's well. 

From every place below the skies. 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer — 

The incense of the heart — may rise 
To heaven and find acceptance there. 

To Thee shall age ; with snowy hair. 
And strength and beauty, bend the knee> 

And childhood lisp, with reverend air, 
Its praises and its prayers to thee. 

O Thou, to whom, in ancient time, 
The lyre of prophet bards was strung. 

To thee at last in every clime, 

Shall temples rise, and praise be sung.^-Pterpoiw^ 



ACCOUNT OF AN ESQUIMAUX WOMAN. 

The Esquimaux exhibit a strange mixture of intellect 
and dulness of cunning and simplicity, of ingenuity and 
stupidity : few of them could count beyond five, and not 
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one of them beyond ten, nor could any of them speak a 
dozen words of English after a constant intercourse of 
eighteen months ; yet many of them could imitate the 
manners and actions of the strangers, and were on the 
whole excellent mimics. — One woman in particular, of 
the name of Sligluik, very soon attracted the attention of 
our voyagers, by the various traits o£ that superiority of 
understanding for which, it was found, she was remarkably 
distinguished, and held in esteem, even by her own coun- 
trymen. She had a great fondness for singing, possessed 
a soft voice and excellent ear ; but, like some other sing- 
ers, there was scarcely any stopping of her when she had 
•once begun ; she would listen, however, for hours together 
to the tunes played on the organ. Her superior intelli- 
gence was, perhaps, most conspicuous in the readiness 
with which she was made to comprehend the manner of 
laying down, on paper, the geographical outline of that 
part of the coast of America she was acquainted with, and 
the neighbouring islands, so as to construct a chart. 

I am, however, compelled to acknowledge that, in pro- 
portion as the superior understanding of this extraordinary 
woman became more and more developed, her head began 
to be turned by the general attention and numberless 
presents she received. The superior decency and even 
modesty of her behaviour had combined, with her intel- 
lectual qualities, to raise her, in our estimation, far above 
her companions ; and I often heard others express what I 
could not but agree in, that for Sligluik alone, of all the 
Esquimaux women, that kind of respect could be enter- 
tained which modesty in a female never fails to command. 
Thus regarded, she had always been freely admitted into 
the ship, the quarter-masters at the gangway never think- 
ing of refusing entrance " to the wise woman," as they 
called her. Whenever any explanation was necessary 
between the Esquimaux and us, Sligluik was sent for quite 
as an interpreter ; information was chiefly obtained through 
her, and she thus found herself rising into a degree of 
consequence, to which, but for us, she could never have 
attained. Notwithstanding a more than ordinary share of 
good sense on her part, it will not, therefore, be wondered 
at if she became giddy with her exaltation, assuming cer- 
tain airs, which, though infinitely diversified in their 
operation, according to circumstances which, perhaps^ 
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universally attend a too sudden accession of good fortune 
in every child of Adam from the equator to the poles. 
The consequence was, that Sligluik was soon spoiled ; 
considered her admission into the ships, no longer an in- 
dulgence, but a right ; ceased to return the slightest 
acknowledgment for any kindness or presents ; became 
listless and inattentive in unravelling the meaning of our 
questions, and careless whether her answers conveyed the 
information we desired. In short, Sligluik in February 
and Sligluik in April were very difierent persons ; and it 
was at last amusing to recollect, though not very easy to 
persuade one's self, that the woman who now sat demurely 
in a chair, so confidently expecting the notice of those 
around her, and she who had at first, with eager and wild 
deliglkt, assisted in cutting snow for the building of a hut, 
and with the hope of obtaining a single needle, were 
actually one and the same individual. — Captain Parry, 



THE GRAVE. 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary Pilgrims found, 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep. 

Low in the ground. 

The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh. 

That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this painful head, 

And aching heart beneath the soil : 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 

From all my toil. 

" The Grave, that never spake before, 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide : 
O listen ! — I will speak no more : — 

Be silent, Pride ! 

" Art thou a mourner ? — Hast thou known 

The joy of innocent delights ? 
Endearing days for ever fiown. 

And tranquil nights ? 
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" O LIVE ! — and deeply cherish still 

The sweet remembrance of the past : 
Rely on Heaven's unchanging will, 

For peace at last. 

" Though long of winds and waves the sport, 

Condemned in wretchedness to roam ; 
Live ! — thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

A quiet home. 

" Go seek that treasure, seldom found, 
Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 
And soothe the bosom's deepest wound 

With heavenly balm. 

" — Whatever thy lot, — whoe'er thou be, — 

Confess thy folly — ^kiss the rod* 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The hand of God. 

" A bruised reed he will not break ; 

Afflictions all his children feel ; 
He wounds them for his mercy's sake. 

He wounds to heal ! 

<< Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 

Prostrate his Providence adore : 
'Tis done ! — ^arise ! He bids thee stand, 

To fall no more. 

" Now, Traveller in the vale of tears ! 

To realms of everlasting light. 
Through Time's dark wilderness of years, 

Pursue thy flight. 

" There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary Pilgrims found ; 
And, while the mouldering ashes sleep 

Low in the ground ; 

The Soul, of origin divine, 

God's glorious image freed from clay,^ 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 

A star of day ! 

" The SUN is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The SOUL, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall never die." 
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WALKING THE STREETS. 

Have you ever walked through the crowded streets of a 
great city ? 

What shoals of people pouring in from opposite quarters, 
like torrents meeting in a narrow valley ! You would 
imagine it impossible for them to get through ; yet all 
pass on their way without stop or molestation. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line in which 
he set out, he could not move many paces, without en- 
countering another full in his track. They would strike 
against each other, fall back, push forward again, block up 
the way for themselves and those after them, and throw 
the whole street into confusion. 

All this is avoided by every man's yielding a little. 

Instead of advancing square, stitf, with arms stuck out, 
every one who knows how to walk in the streets, glides 
along, his arras close, his body oblique and flexible, his 
track gently winding, leaving now a few inches on this 
side, now on that, so as to pass and be passed without 
touching, Jn the smallest possible space. 

He pushes no one into the kennel, nor goes into it him- 
self. By mutual accommodation, the path, though narrow, 
holds them all. 

He goes neither much faster nor much slower than 
those who go in the same direction. In our progress 
through the world, a thousand things stand continually in 
our way. Some people meet us full in the face, with op- 
posite opinions and inclinations. Some stand before us 
in our pursuit of pleasure or interest, and others follow 
close upon our heels. Now, we ought, in the first place, 
to consider, thai the road is as free for one as for another ; 
and therefore we have no right to expect that persons 
should go out of their way to let us pass, any more than 
we out of ours. Then, if we do not mutually yield, and 
accommodate a little, it is clear that we must stand still, 
or be thrown ii)to a perpetual confusion of squeezing and 
jostling. If we are all in a hurry to get on as fast as pos- 
sible to sonje point of pleasure or interest in our view, and 
do not occasionally hold back, when the crowd gathers, 
and angry contentions arise, we shall only augment the 
tumult, without advancing our own progress. On the 
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whole* it is our business to move onwards, steadily, but 
quietly, obstructing others as little as possible, yielding a 
little to this man's prejudices, and that man's desires, and 
doing every thing in our power to make the journey of 
life easy to all our fellow-travellers, as well as to ourselves. 



PEACE OF MIND. 

Come lovely, gentle Peace of Mind, 
Be thou my cheerful, constant guest, 

With thee, whatever on earth I find. 

Thou, pledge of heaven, shall make me blest. 

Come, thou that lov'st to walk at eve. 
The banks of murmuring streams along. 

That dar'st the crowded court to leave. 
To hear the rustic's simple song. 

With thee, the lamp of wisdom burns. 
The guiding light to realms above ; 

W^ith thee, the raptured mortal learns 
The wonders of celestial love. 

With thee, the poor have endless wealth. 
Thy sacred presence glads the slave ; 

With thee, the sick hail coming health. 

The weak are strong, the timid brave. — Anon. 



ON AUTHORITY OVER CHILDREN— NO. III. 

Upon the subject of obedience there are a few other sug- 
gestions of importance to be made. 

There is a great diversity in the natural dispositions of 
children. Some are very tender in their feelings, and 
easily governed by affection. Others are naturally inde- 
pendent and self-willed. Sometimes a child gets its pas- 
sions excited, and it cannot be subdued but by a very 
great effort. Almost every faithful mother is acquainted 
with such contests, and she knows that they form a crisis 
in the character of the child. If the child then obtains 
the victory, it is almost impossible for the mother after- 
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wards to regain her authority. The child feels that he is 
the victor, and his mother the vanquished. If, on the 
other hand, the mother conquers, and the child is subdued, 
he feels that the question is settled, and he has but little 
disposition to resume hostilities with one who has proved 
herself superior. I have known many such contests, severe 
and protracted, which were exceedingly painful to a pa- 
rent's feelings. But when once entered upon, they must 
be continued till the child is subdued. It is not safe, 
on any account, for the parent to give up, and retire van- 
quished. 

The following instance of such a contest occurred a 
few years since. A gentleman sitting by his fireside one 
evening, with his family around him, took the spelling- 
book, and called upon one of his little sons to come and 
read. John was about four years old : he knew all the 
letters of the alphabet perfectly, but happened at that 
moment to be in rather a sullen humour, and was not at 
all disposed to gratify his father. Very reluctantly he 
came as he was bid, but when his father pointed to the 
first letter of the alphabet, and said, " What letter is that, 
John ?'* he could get no answer. John looked upon the 
book sulky and silent. 

" My son," said the father pleasantly, " you know the 
the letter A." 

" I cannot say A," said John. 

" You must," said the father in a serious and decided 
tone. " What letter is that ?" John refused to answer. 
The contest was now fairly commenced. John was wil- 
ful, and determined that he would not read. His father 
knew that it would be ruinous to his son to allow him 
to conquer. He felt that he must at all hazards subdue 
him. He took him into another room, and punished him. 
He then returned, and again shewed John the letter. But 
John still refused to name it. The father again returned 
with his son, and punished him more severely. But it 
was unavailing. The stubborn child still refused to name 
the letter, and when told that it was A, declared that he 
could not say A. Again the father inflicted punishment 
as severely as he dared to do it, and still the child, with 
his whole frame in agitation refused to yield. The father 
was sufiering from the most intense solicitude. He re- 
gretted exceedingly that he had been drawn into the 
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contest. He had already punished his child with a severity 
which he feared to exceed. And yet the wilful sufferer 
stood before him, sobbing and trembling, but apparently 
as unyielding as a rock. I have oflen heard that parent 
mention the acuteness of his feelings at that moment. 
His heart was bleedipg at the pain which he had been 
compelled to inflict upon his son. He knew that the 
question was now to be settled, who should be master. 
And afler his son had withstood so long and so much, he 
greatly feared the result. The mother sat by, suffering 
of course, most acutely, but perfectly satisfied that it was 
their duty to subdue the child, and that in such a trying 
hour a mother's feeling must not interfere. With a heav- 
ing heart, the father again took the hand of his son, to 
lead him out of the room for fiirther punishment. But to 
his inconceivable joy, the child shrunk from enduring any 
more suffering, and cried, " Father, TU tell the letter/* 
The father, with feelings not easily conceived, took the 
book and pointed to the letter. 
• « A," said John. 

" And what is that ?" said the father, pointing to the 
next letter. 

" B," said John. 

" And what is that ?" 

" C," he continued. 

" And what is that ?" pointing again to the first letter. 

" A,*' said the now humbled child. 

" Now carry the book to your mother, and tell her 
what the letter is." 

" What letter is that, my son T* said the mother. 

" A," said John. He was evidently perfectly subdued. 

The rest of the children were sitting by, and they saw 
the contest, and they saw where was the victory ; and 
John learned a lesson which he never forgot ; he learned 
never again to wage such an unequal warfare ; he learned 
that it was the safest and happiest course for him to obey. 

But perhaps some one says it was cruel to punish the 
child so severely. Cruel! it was mercy and love. It 
would indeed have been cruel had the father in that hour 
been unfaithful, and shrunk from his painful duty. The 
passio|»s he was then, with so much self-sacrifice, striving 
to subdue, if left unchecked, would in all probability, 
have been a curse to their possessor, and have made him 
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a curse to his friends. It is far from improbable, that had 
he then conquered, all future efforts to subdue him wouM 
have been in vain, and that he would hare broken away 
from all restraint. Cruelty! O may our children be 
preserved from the tender mercies of those who so regard 
such real and self-denying kindness. 

It is always best, if possible, to avoid such collisions. 
Many children are taught implicit obedience, without ever 
entering into such a contest with their parents. And it is 
certainly preferable to govern a child by the mild proce- 
dure of ordinary discipline, than to enter into such a f(»r- 
midable conflict, where great severity is required. Wis- 
dom, therefore, teaches us to guard against giving a child 
an (^portunity of summoning all its energies to disobey. 
A little foresight will often enable us, without any sur- 
render of authority, to calm the rising feeling, instead of 
exciting it to its utmost strength.*— -^660^^ 



A mother's GRIEF. 

To mark the suiFerings of the babe 

That cannot speak its woe ; 
To see the infant tears gush forth, 

Yet know not why they flow ; 
To meet the meek uplifted eye, 

That fain would ask relief, 
Yet can but tell of agony ; — 

This is a mother's grief. 

Through dreary da}^^ and darker nights, 

To trace the mark of death ; 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

The quick and shorten'd breath t 
To watch the last dread strife draw near. 

And pray that struggle brief, 
Though all is ended at its close ;— - 

Thij is a mother's grief. 

To see in one short hour decayed 
• The hope of future years ; 
To feel how vain a father's prayers. 
How vain a mother's tears ; 
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To think the cold grave now must close 

0*er what was once the chief 
Of ali the treasured joys of earth ;— 

77^ is a mother's grief. 

Yet when the first wild throb is past| 

Of anguish and despair. 
To lift the eye of &ith to heaven. 

And thinl&— my child is there ; 
This best can dry the gushing tears. 

This yields the heart relief^ 
'Until the Christianas pious hope 

O'ercomesa mother's grief« — Dale* 



THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

Air old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a fiurmer's 
kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the family was stir- 
rings suddenly stopped. Upon this, the dial-plate (if we 
may credit the fable) changed countenance with alarm, 
the hands made an ineffectual effort to continue their 
course, the wheels remained motionless with surprise, the 
weights hung speechless, each member felt disposed to 
lay the blame on the others. At length the dial instituted 
a formal inquiry into the cause of the stop ; when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice, protested their innocence, 
But now a &int tick was heard below from the pendulum 
who thus spoke :-— 

'< I confess myself to be the sole cause of the presen 
stoppage, and I am willing, for the general satisfaction, 
to assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired o. 
ticking." Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
idy that it was on the very point of striking,. ^< Lazy 
wire!" excbumed the dicd-^)late. *' As to that," r^iea 
the pendulosn ; '' it is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, 
who have always, as every body knows, set yourself up 
abave me,-^it is vastly easy for you» I say, to accuse other 
pec^le of laziness— you, who have had nothing to do all 
the days of your life but to stare people in the face, and 
to amuse yourself with watching all that goes on in the 
kitchen I Think, I beseech you, how you would like to 
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be shut up for life in this dark closet, and wag backwards 
and forwards, year after year, as I do." — " Why," said the 
dial, " is there not a window in your house on purpose for 
you to look through ?" "For all that," resumed the pendu* 
lum, *' although there is a window, I dare not stop, even for 
an instant, to look out. Besides, I am really tired of my way 
of life ; and, if you please, FIl tell you how I took this disgust 
at my employment. This morning, I happened to be cal- 
culating how many times I should have to tick, in the 
course only of the next four and twenty hours, — ^perhaps 
some of you above there can give me the exact sum." 
The minute-hand, being quick at JigureSf instantly re- 
plied, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." — " Ex- 
actly so," replied the pendulum ; " well, I appeal to you 
all, if the very thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
one : — and when I began to multiply the strokes of one 
day by those of months and years, really it is no wonder 
if I felt discouraged at the prospect : so afler a great deal 
of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself — I'll stop I^ 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied : — 

" Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such 
a useful, industrious person as yourself should have been 
overcome by this suggestion. It is true you have done a 
great deal of work in your time ; so have we all, and are 
likely to do ; and though this may fatigue us to think of, 
the question is, will it fatigue us to do f Would you now 
do me the favour to give about half-a-dozen strokes, to 
illustrate my argument ?" The pendulum complied, and 
ticked six times at its usual pace. " Now," resumed the 
dial, " was that exertion fatiguing to you ?" " Not in the 
least," replied the pendulum : " it is not of six strokes 
that I complain, nor of sixtyy but of millions^ " Very 
good," replied the dial ; but recollect, that although you 
may think of a million strokes in an instant, you are re- 
quired to execute but one ; and that, however often you 
may hereafter have to swing, a moment will always be 
given you to swing in." " That consideration staggers 
me, I confess," said the pendulum. " Then I hope," 
added the dial-plate, " we shall all immediately return 
to our duty, for the maids will lie in bed till noon if we 
stand idling thus." 

Upon this, the weight?, who had never been accused 
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of Hght conduct, used all their influence in urging him 
to proceed ; when, as with one consent, the wheels began 
to turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum began 
to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; while 
a beam of the rising sun, that streamed through a hole 
in the kitchen-shutter, shining full upon the dial-plate, 
made it brighten up as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast, he declared, 
upon looking at the clock, that his watch had gained half 
an hour in the night. 

MORAL. 

" Take care of the minutes and the hours will take cai*e 
of themselves,'' is an admirable remark, and might be 
very seasonably recollected when we begin to be " weary 
of well doing," from the thought of having much to do- 
The present moment is all we have to do with in any 
sense ; the past is irrecoverable ; the future is uncertain ; 
nor is it fair to burden one moment with the weight of 
the next. Sufficient use to the moment is the trouble 
thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, we should 
still have to t£^ke but one step at a time, and this process 
continued, would infallibly bring us to our journey's end. 
Fatigue generally begins, and is always increased, by cal- 
culating in a minute the exertion of hours. 

Thus in looking forward in future life, let us recollect 
that we have not to sustain ^11 its toil, to endure all its 
sufferings, or encounter all its crosses at once. One 
moment comes laden with its own little burdens, then 
flies and is succeeded by another no heavier than the 
last ; if [one could be borne, so can another, and ano- 
ther. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, the spirit 
may sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, 
the labours, the trials of temper and patience that may 
be expected. Now, this is unjustly laying the burden 
of many thousand moments upon one. Let any one 
resolve always to do right now, leaving then to do as it 
can ; and if he were to live to the age of Methusalem, he 
would never do wrong. But the common error is, to 
resolve to act right after breakfast or afler dinner, or to- 
morrow morning, or next time; but now, fust now, this 
once, we must go on the same as ever. 
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It 19 easy for instance) for the most ill-tempered person 
to resolve, that tbe next time he is prov^ea he ^1 not 
let his temper overcome him ; but the victory would be to 
subdue temper on tbe preaent provocation. If, without 
taking up the burd^i of the futm'e, we would always 
make the single effort at the present moment, whOe there 
would, at any time, be very little to do, yet, by this sim- 
ple process continued, every thing would at last be done* 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow, than to-day, 
merely because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, 
then will be now. Thus life passes with many, in resolu- 
tions for the future, which the present never Ailfils* 

It is not thus with those, who, ** by patient continuance 
in weU doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality :** 
day by day, minute by minute, they execute the appointed 
task to which the requisite measure of time and strength 
is proportioned; and thus, having worked while it was 
caUed day, they at length rest from their labours^ and 
their works follow them." 

Let us then, ^< whatever our hands find to do, doit with 
all our might, recollecting that now is the proper and ac« 
cepted time." — Jane Tasflor. 



' 



LIFE COMPABED TO A RIVER. 

RiYSR, River, little River, 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 
O'er the yellow pebbles dancing. 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 

Like a dbild at play. 

River, River, swelling River, 

On you rush o'er rough and smooth. 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping 

Like impetuous youth* 

River, River, brimming River, 

Broad and deep, anu still as Time; 
Seeming stiUy — ^yet still in motion 
Tending onward to the ocean. 

Just like mortal prime. 
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River, River, rapid River ! 

Swifler now you slip away ; 
Swifl and silent as an arrow ; 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 

Like life's closing day. 

River, River, headlong River, 

Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 

Like etemity«-^ilno]i. 



HOW TO FURNISH A HOUSE. 

If you are about to furnish a house, do not spend all 
your money, be it much or little. Do not let the beauty 
of this thing, and the cheapness of that, tempt you to bny 
unnecessary articles. Nothing is cheap tbat we do not 
want. Buy merely enough to get on with at first. It is 
only by experience that you can tell wJiat will be the 
wants of your family. If you spend all your money, you 
will find you have purchased many things you do not 
want, and have no means left to get many things which 
you do want. If you have enough, and more than enough, 
to get every thing suitable to your situation, do not think 
you must spend it all, merely because you happen to have 
it. Begin humbly. As riches increase, it is easy and 
pleasant to increase in comforts ; but it is always painful 
and inconvenient to decrease. Neatness, tastefulness, and 
good sense may be shown in the management of a small 
household, and the arrangement of a little furniture, as 
well as upon a larger scale ; and these qualities are always 
praised, and always treated with respect and attention. 
The consideration which many purchase by living beyond 
their income, and of course living upon others, is not 
worth the trouble it costs. The glare there is about this 
false and wicked parade is deceptive ; it does not in fact 
procure a man valuable friends, or extensive influence. 

Mrs. ChM. 
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FEATS OF DEATH. 



I have passed o'er the earth in the darkness of night; 
I have walked the winds in the morning's broad light ; 
I have paused o'er the bower where the infant lay 

sleeping, 
And I've left the fond mother in sorrow and weeping. 

My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night. 
Which withers and moulders the flowers in its light. 
Fell silently o'er the warm cheek in its glow. 
And I left it there blighted, and wasted, and low ; 
I culled the fair bud, as it danced in its mirth, 
And I left it to moulder and fade on the earth. 

I paused o'er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 
Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high, 
The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight, 
And the deep cry of wailing broke wildly that night. 

I stay not to gather the lone one to earth, 
1 spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth. 
But I sweep them all on to their home in the grave, 
I stop not to pity — I stay not to save. 

Lucretia Davidson. 



ON CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness may be recommended under the three fol- 
lowing heads : as it is a mark of politeness ; as it produces 
affection ; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, it is a mark of politeness ; for it is universally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue can 
go into company, without giving manifest offence. The 
different nations of the world are as much distinguished 
by their cleanliness, as by their arts and sciences. The 
more they are advanced in civilization, the more they con- 
sult this part of politeness. 

Secondly — Cleanliness may be said to be the foster 
mother of affection. Beauty commonly produces love, 
but cleanliness preserves it. Age itself is not unamiable, 
while it is preserved clean and unsullied : like a piece of 
metal constantly kept smooth and bright, we look on it 
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with more pleasure than on a new vessel that is cankered 
with rust. 

I might further observe, that as cleanliness renders us 
agreeable to others, it makes us easy to ourselves ; that 
it is an excellent preservative of health, and that several 
vices destructive both to body and mind, are inconsistent 
with the habit of it. 

In the third place, it bears a great analogy with purity 
of mindy and naturally inspires refined sentiments and 
passions. We find from experience, that through the 
prevalence of custom the most vicious actions lose their 
horror by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
those who live in the neighbourhood of good examples, 
fly from the first appearance of what is shocking, and 
thus pure and unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested 
to the mind by those objects that perpetually encompass 
us, when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

Addison, 



FEMALE PIETY. 

'Ti8 sweet to see the opening rose 
Spread its fair bosom to the sky ; — 

*Tis sweet to view at twilight's close. 
The heaven's bespangled canopy. 

'Tis sweet, amid the vernal grove, 
To hear the thrush's fervent lay, 

Or lark, that wings his flight above, 
To hail the dawning of the day. 

But sweeter far is maiden's eye, 
Uprais'd to heaven in pious prayer ; 

When bath'd in tears she looks on high, 
What sacred eloquence is there I 

O I sweeter far, that sacred name, 
" My Father !" utter'd by her tongue : 

And sweeter, when her heavenly flame 
Ascends in pious, holy song. 

O, tweet when on the bended knee, 
Her thoughts, her spirit, mount above, 

In pious, deep-felt ecstasy, 

To realms of ererlasting love l^^Anon. 

a 2 
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ON BEAUTY AND GOOD SENSE. 

Ladies oflen fall into the fatal error of imagining that a 
fine person is, in our eyes, superior to every other accom* 
plishment; hence the lavish care bestowed on the im» 
provement of exterior and perishable charms, and the 
neglect of solid and durable excellence ; hence the long 
list of arts that administer to vanity and folly, the counts 
less triun of glittering accomplishments, and the scanty 
catalogue of truly valuable acquirements, which compose^ 
for the most part, the modern system of fashionable fe- 
male education. Yet so far is beauty from being in our 
eyes an excuse for the want of a cultivated mind, that the 
women who are beautiful, have, in teaUty, a much harder 
task to perform, than those of their sex who are not so. 
Even oinr self-love here takes part against them ; we feel 
ashamed of being caught like children, by mere outside^ 
and perhaps even fall into the contrary extreme. 

On the other hand, when a woman, the plainness of 
whose features prevented our noticing her at first, is founds 
upon more intimate acquaintance, to be possessed of the 
more solid and valuable perfections of the mind, the plea- 
sure we feel in being so agreeably undeceived, makes her 
appear to still greater advantage ; and we even involun- 
tarily strive to repair the injustice we have done her, by a 
double portion of attention and regard. 

It appears then, that though a woman with a cultivated 
mind, may justly hope to please, without even any supe- 
rior advantages of person, the loveliest creature that ever 
existed, can only hope for a transitory empire, unless she 
unite with her beauty the more durable clxarm of intellec- 
tual excellence* — Anon* 



PROVIDENCE. 

Just as a mother with sweet pious face, 

Yearns towards ber little children from her seat ; 
Gives one a kiss, another 'an embrace. 

Takes this upon her knees, and on her feet : 
And while from actions, looks* complaints, pretenoes. 

She ]ear4;ig their feelings i^nd their various wlH, 
To this a look, to that a word di&peiuifii^ 

And whc^tber si&^u Qr ^qpdUiDg loves Ihon slilJL 
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So Providence for us, high, infinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful task. 

Hearkens to all oiy prayers, helps all our wants, 
And ev'n if it denies wliat seems our right, 
Either denies because 'twould have us ask. 

Or seems but to deny, or in denying gr«nts.— -^fioii. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF PINS AND NEEDLES. 

There is hardly any commodity cheaper than pins, and 
but flew that pass through more hands before they come 
to be sold. It is reckoned that twenty-five work-people are 
successively employed on each pin, between the drawing 
of the brass-wire and the sticking the pin into the paper. 

When the brass-wire, of which the pins are to be formed, 
is first received, it is generally too thick for the purpose 
of being cut into pins ; it is therefore wound off from one 
wheel to another, with g^eat velocity, and made to pass 
between the two, through a circle in a piece of iron, of 
small diameter. The wire is then straightened, and after- 
wards cut into lengths of three or four yards, and then into 
smaller ones, every length being sufficient to make six pins. 
Each end of these is ground to a point, which is performed 
by a boy, who sits with two small grinding stones before 
him, turned by a wheel. 

Taking np a handful, he applies the ends to the coarsest 
of the two stones, being careftil at the same time to keep 
each piece moving round between his fingers, so that the 
points may not become fiat ; he then applies them to the 
other stone : by these means a boy of twelve or fourteen 
years of age is enabled to point about sixteen thousand 
pins in an hour. When the wire is thus pointed, a pin is 
taken off from each end ; and this is repeated till it is cut 
into six pieces. 

THe next operation is that of forming the heads, or, as 
it is called, head-spinning, wfiich is done by means of a 
^Inning-wheei, one piece of wire being thus wound round 
another with astonishing quickness, and the inner one 
being drawn out leaves a hollow tube ; it is then cat with 
shears, every two turns of the wire forming one head ; and 
these are softened by being thrown into iron pans, and 
placed in a furnace till they are red-hot. As soon as they 
are cool agam, they are distributed to children who «it 
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with anvils and hammers before them, which they work 
with their feet by means of a lathe, and, taking up one of 
the lengths, they thrust the blunt end into a quantity of 
the heads that lie before them ; and catching one at the 
extremity, they apply it immediately to the anvil and 
hammer, and by a motion or two of the foot, the point and 
the head are fixed together in much less time than it can 
be described in, and with a dexterity only to be acquired 
by practice, the spectator being in continual apprehension 
for the safety of their fingers' ends. 

The pin is now finished as to its form, but still it is 
merely brass, and has yet to be coloured ; for which pur- 
pose it is thrown into a copper containing a solution of tin 
and the lees of wine : here it remains for some time, and, 
when taken out, it assumes a white though dull appearance. 
To give it a polish, it is put into a tub containing a quan 
tity of bran, which is set into motion by turning a shaft 
that runs through its centre, and thus, by means of friction, 
it becomes perfectly bright. The pin being complete, 
nothing remains but to separate it from the bran, which is 
performed by a mode exactly similar to the winnowing of 
corn — the bran flying off, and leaving the pins behind fit 
for immediate sale. 



The first thing in making needles is, to pass the steel 
through a coal fire, and by means of a hammer, to bring 
it into a cylindrical form. After this is done, the steel is 
drawn through a large hole of a wire- drawing iron, and 
then returned into Ithe fire, and drawn through a second 
hole of the iron, smaller than the first ; and so on till it 
has acquired the degree of fineness required. The steel 
being thus reduced to a fine wire, is cut into pieces of the 
length of the needles intended. The pieces are flattened 
at one end on an anvil, in order to form the head and eye ; 
they are then softened, and pierced at each extreme of the 
flat part, on the anvil, by a punch of well-tempered steely 
and laid on a leaden block, to bring out, with another 
punch, the small piece of steel remaining in the eye. 
When the head and eye are finished, the point is formed 
with a file, and the whole is filed over. The needles are 
then laid, to heat red-hot, on a long narrow iron, crooked 
at one end, in a charcoal fire ; and when taken out again 
they are thrown into a basin of cold water to harden* 
They are next placed on an iron shovel on a fire more or 
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less brisk in proportion to the thickness of the needles, 
taking care to move them from time to time. This serves 
to temper them, and take off their brittleness. They are 
now to be straightened, one after another, with a hammer. 
The next process is the polishing* To do this they take 
fifteen thousand needles, and range them in small heaps 
against each other, on a piece of new buckram sprinkled 
with emery -dust. When the needles are thus disposed^ 
emery-dust is thrown over them, which is again sprinkled 
with oil of olives ; and at last the whole is made up into 
a roll, well bound at both ends« This roll is laid on a 
polishing table, and over it a thick plank, loaded with 
stones, which men work backward and forward for two 
whole days, by which means the needles become gradually 
polished. They are now taken out, and the filth washed 
off with hot water and soap. They are then wiped in hot 
bran, a little moistened, which is placed with the needles 
in a round box suspended in the air by a cord, which is 
kept stirring till the bran and needles are dry. The 
needles are afterwards sorted ; the points turned one way, 
and smoothed with an emery-stone turned by a wheel ; 
and this is the end of the process : nothing further remain- 
ing to be done, but to make them up in packets of 250 
each. — Booh of Trades 



THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 

O 8AC11ED star of evening, ^tell . 

In what unseen celestial sphere. 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell, , , 

Too pure to rest in sadness here. 

Roam they the crystal fields of light, 

O'er paths by holy angels trod, 
Their robes with heavenly lustre bright, 

Their home, the Paradise of God. 

Soul of the just ! and canst thou soar 
Amid those radiant spheres sublime. 

Where countless hosts of heaven adore. 
Beyond the bounds of space or time ? 

And canst thou join the sacred choir, 

Through heaven's high dome the song to raise, 

Where seraphs strike the golden lyre, 
In ever-during notes of praise ? 
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Oh ! who would heed the chUling blast. 
That blows o'er time's eTcntful sea, 

If bid to hail its perils past, 
The bright wave of eternity ! 

And who the sorrows would not bear 
Of such a transient world as this, 

When hope displays, beyond its care, 

So bright an entrance into bliss ! — Peahody. 



INTEfJBITY. 

Integrity is the first moral virtue, the basis of all that 
is valuable in character. For suppose one was inquiring 
the character of a servant, and should be told that she 
was active, cleanly, good tempered, and possessed of a 
dozen otlier good qualities, who would reckon her charac* 
ter worth any thing if it must be added, " but she is not 
honest ?'* Well, then, let young people who wish to be 
respectable and happy through life, begin by cultivating 
the strictest integrity in all their dealings. By honesty, I 
do not mean merely abstaining from such acts as, if de- 
tected, would expose to a halter or a prison, but a nice 
feeling of principle, that would shrink from the smallest 
and most secret fraud, or act of unjust gain. Shew me a 
youth, who, if an account is made out, a shilling, or a 
pei^ny in his favor, points it out, and returns it as soon as 
the error is detected; or, who, when tempted by compa- 
nions to take some little perquisite not expressly allowed, 
steadily refuses to make use of the smallest part of his 
master's or his parent's property, without express permis-. 
sion ; and I will shew you one, who possesses the first 
requisite to respectability and happiness. A person of 
another cast, who takes every little mean advantage that 
presents itself; who now and then takes a pinch of tea, 
or a sip of wine^ or one apple out of a heap, or one penny 
out of a till, goes the way to ruin and misery. If a per- 
son surrounded with plenty yield to such temptations, 
what may they not be led to, when piajched widi want, 
and surrounded by a starving family ? 

Joseph was sent on an errand to Mr. Ilusseii*s> the* great 
lineii-d^:aper's shop, and had a pound aote given him to 
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get changed. It was just at dusk that he took the money; 
he wrapped it carefully in a piece of paper, and as soon 
as he got home he counted it by the candle, to see that 
all was right ; when lo ! among it he found that a golden 
sovereign had been given to him instead of a silver shil- 
ling : away he ran back to the shop> with the money in hi» 
hand, and addressing himself to the shopman, who had 
served him, said, *^ Sir, I am come to tell you that you 
did not give me my change right." The shopman rather 
hastily replied, *^ But I am certain I did give it you right, 
and you must have dropped part in going home." " mOp. 
fflr," returned Joe, " it was quite safe wrapped up in my 

paper, and when I came to count it over, I found *** 

" Ah !" interrupted the hasty shopman, " it does not sig- 
nify telling us what you found ; we have not time to attend 
to these kind of things ; if it had not been meddled with 
from the time I gave it you, you would have found it right 
enough." The master of the shop happening to overhear 
something of the dispute, came up, and asked Joseph what 
he missed. " I do not miss any thing, sir," replied the 
boy ; " but I have brought back a sovereign, which was 
given me in mistake ; wi]l you please to take it, and give 
me a shilling instead ?" " Certainly I will," returned the 
master ; " and I am very much obliged to you for your 
honesty. You seem to be a poor lad ; and as the money 
was given you in mistake, and you were not known at the 
shop, it would very likely never have been missed or 
traced; the thought of this must have been a strong 
temptation to you to keep it for your own use ; how was 
it that you resisted it ?" "I have been taught, sii'," said 
Joseph, " that my duty to my neighbour is, to do to others 
as I should wish them to do to me, if I were in their place* 
I know that if I had given but a penny in mistake, I should 
wish to have it returned, much more such a sum as this. 
So I made haste back with it, before there was time to be 
tempted to keep it." " You have acted wisely and nobly,"" 
said Mr. Russell ; ^' may you ever be enabled to perse-^ 
vere in the path of rectitude ! But now as you have 
judged so fairly, and performed so faithfully what I had a 
right to desire of you i tell me, what do you think you 
can reasonably desire of me ?** '* That you ^ould think 
me an honest boy, sir/* " I do so, my good lad ; and will 
give you a convincing proof of it. I hare' just now been 
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to inquire the character of an errand boy, who has applied 
to me for employment ; he is a much stouter lad than 
you, and his late master tells me he is quick and clever, 
but inclined to be sly : this is a character I cannot bear ; 
but your conduct, my lad, in this instance, is a character 
for you. I value integrity far above the highest abilities ; 
80 go home to your parents, and tell them that if they 
are willing, you may come here to-morrow morning." 
Joe and his parents, you may be sure, could make no 
objections to so good an offer. He went to his place the' 
next day, where he still continues, giving great satisfac- 
tion to his master by his fidelity, diligence, and civility ; 
and the shopman, who is a worthy young man, being 
grieved that he had spoken so hastily and harshly to a 
good and honest boy, has ever since proved a kind friend 
to him ; and, besides many other good natured actions, 
has, in his leisure hours, taught him to write and cast ac- 
counts. — Esther Hewlett. 



THE BLIND GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 

Mother, they say the stars are bright, 
And the broad Heavens are blue — 

I dream of them by day and night, 
And think them all like you. 

I cannot touch the distant skies, 

The stars ne'er speak to me — 
Yet their sweet images arise. 

And blend with thoughts of thee. 

I know not why, but oft I dream, * 

Of the far land of bliss ; 
And when I hear thy voice, I deem. 

That Heaven is like to this. 

When my sad heart to thine is pressed, 

My follies are forgiven, 
Sweet pleasure warms my beating breast. 

And this I say is Heaven. 
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O Mother, will the God above. 

Forgive ray faults like thee ? 
Will He bestow such care and love 

On a blind thing like me ? 

Dear Mother, leave me not alone ! 

Go with me, when I die- 
Lead thy blind daughter to the throne, 

And stay in yonder sky. — Anon. 



PEARLS. 

The animal that produces pearls in the greatest abun- 
dance, of the purest nature, and of the highest value, 
was by Linnaeus classed with the muscles, but some other 
naturalists have formed it into a distinct genus. In this 
country it is usually called the pearl-oyster. It inhabits 
the Persian Gulf, the coasts of Ceylon, the Sea of New 
Holland, the Gulf of Mexico, and the coasts of Japan. 
It attains perfection no where but in the equatorial seas, 
but the pearl j&shery in the island of Ceylon is the most 
celebrated and productive ; it is on the west coast, off the 
bay of Condatchy, where the country is very sandy and 
nearly without inhabitants, but during the fishing season 
a populous town, with many streets a mile long, appears 
to have suddenly started up. The oyeier beds or banks 
extend over a space thirty miles long by twenty-four 
broad. The twentieth of February is generally the day 
of rendezvous for the fishermen. The fishery is com- 
monly rented by a single individual, who is allowed to 
employ 150 boats for thirty days ; there are about 6000 
boatmen and attendants. The oysters vary in their qua- 
lities, according to the nature of the ground to which they 
are attached ; and also in the number, by the action of 
the tides, and other circumstances : those at the greatest 
depth produce the largest pearls, which are situated in the 
fleshy part of the oyster, near the hinge. Pearl consists 
of concentric coats of the same substance as that which 
forms the mother-of-pearl of the shell ; they are produced 
by the extravasation of a lapidifying fluid, secreted in the 
organs of the animal, and filtered by its glands. For one 
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pearl that is found [)erfect]y round and detached, hundreds 
of irregular ones occur attached to the mother-of-pearl, 
like so many warts : they are sometimes so numerous that 
the animal cannot shut its shell* and so perishes. The 
pearl is a formation forced upon the animal by some 
annoying substance in its shell, which it covers with mo- 
ther-of-pearl, as the bees do intrusive wasps with wax, to 
fix it or hinder it from affecting them by putridity, &c. 

The diving tackle consists of a large stone, suspended 
by a rope, with a strong loop above the stone to receive 
one foot of the diver, and having also a slip-knot, and a 
basket formed of a hoop and net-work, which receives the 
other foot. When the fisherman has fixed himself in this 
tackle, and is duly prepared, he holds his nostrils with 
one hand, and pulling the running-knot with the other, 
instantly descends. When he reaches the bottom, he 
disengages his fort from the stone, which is immediately 
drawn up to be ready for the next diver. He at the bot- 
tom throws himself on his face, and collects every thing 
he can lay hold of into the basket : when ready to ascend 
he jerks the rope, and is speedily hauled up, and working 
himself up the rope, he arrives at the surface sooner than 
the laden basket. A minute and a half, or two minutes, 
ore the utmost any diver remains under water. The shark- 
charmers form a necessary part of the company, by their 
incantations they are supposed to possess the power of 
preventing these voracious fishes from attacking the divers, 
and the fishers will not descend without their attendance : 
where the bed is rich, the diver often collects 150 oysters 
at one dip, but sometimes not more than five. It is said 
that a single diver will, in one day, often bring up from 1000 
to 4000 oysters. 

The pearls obtained from other shell-fish vary in colour? 
those from the wing-shell are brown, and those from die 
fresh-water muscles greenish, but sometimes they are 
yellow, pink, bluish, and some are even black ; these last 
are very rare and dear. — Kv^bt/ — Bridgewater Treatise* 
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THE SUN. 



TsB fiun comes forth ;-— each fiieuntain height 

Glows with a tinge of rosy light, 

And flowers that slumbered throu^ the nighty 

Their dewy leaves unfold ; 
A flood of splendour bursts on high. 
And ocean's breast gives back a sky. 

All steepM in molten gold. 

Oh ! thou art glorious, orb of day ; 
Exulting nations hail Uiy ray. 
Creation swells a choral lay. 

To welcome thy return ; 
From thee all nature drsvws her hueSi 
Thy beams the insect's wing sufiuse. 

And in the diamond burn. 

Tet must thou fade ; — ^when earth and heaveo 
By fii:e and tempest shall be riven, 
Tnou, from thy sphere of radiance driven, 

Oh Sun ! must fall at last ; 
Another heaven, another earth. 
New power, new glory shall have birth^ 

When aU we see is past. 

But He who gave the word of might, 

<' Let there be light" — and there was lights 

Who bade thee chase the gloom of night. 

And beam the world to bless ;•— 
For ever bright, for ever pure, 
Alone unchanging shall endure. 

The Sun of Bighteousness I 

Mrs. Remans^ 



SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. 

Lr would be thought a hard government that should tax 
its people one-tenth part of Uieir time, to be employed 
in its service ; but idleness taxes many of us much ax>rei 
sloth, by bringing on disease absolutely shortens life* 
'< Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wear% 
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while the used key is always bright," as Poor Richard 
says. But, ^' dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of," as Poor Kichard 
says. How much more than is necessary do we spend in 
sleep! forgetting that " the sleeping fox catches no poultry y** 
and that << there will be sleeping enough in the grave/' 
as Poor Richard says. 

<< If time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
time must be," as Poor Richard says, " the greatest pro- 
digality ;" since, as he elsewhere tells us, <* Lost time is 
never found again ; and what we call time enough, 
always proves little enough. Let us, then, up and be 
doing, and be doing to the purpose, so by diligence shall 
we do more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all things 
difficult, but industry all easy : and he that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night ;" while " laziness travels so slowly, that poverty 
soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee ; and early to bed, and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise," as Poor Richard says. 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? 
We may make these times better if we bestir ourselves. 
^< Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hope 
will be fasting. There are no gains without pains ; then 
help, hands, for I have no lands, or if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. He that hath a trade hath an estate ; and 
he that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour," 
as Poor Richard says ; but, then, the trade must be worked 
at, and the calling well followed, or neither the estate nor 
the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are in- 
dustrious, we shall never starve ; for, " at the working 
man's house, hunger looks in, but dares not enter ; for In- 
dustry pays debts, while Despair increaseth them."— 
What I though you have found no treasure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy, Diligence is the mother of 
good luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then, 
plough deep, while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
com to sell and to keep. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hindered to- 
morrow," as Poor Richard says ; and further, " never 
leave that till to-morrow, which you can do to-day." If you 
were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a good 
master should catch you idle ? Are you, then, your own 
master ? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, where there 
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is fio much to be done for yourself, your family, your 
country and your king. Handle your tools without 
mittens ; remember that " the cat in gloves catches no 
mice,** as Poor Richard says. It is true there is much 
to be done, and, perhaps, you are weak-banded; but 
stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; for 
''constant dropping wears away stones," and '* by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable;" and, 
" little strokes fell great oaks." — Franklin. 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 

WRrrXKN ON A SABBATH UOMHIVQ, 

On thy beds of clover playing, 

Pretty insect why so gay ? 
Why so blithely dressed this morning ? 

'Tis to thee no sabbath day. 

Giddy trifler of an hour I 

Days to thee are all the same ; 
Little care hast thou to count them, 

Mindful only of thy game. 

And thou dost well — for never sorrow 

Sat upon thy golden brow ; 
And never storm of earthly passion 

Gathered in thy breast of snow. 

Thou hast not sigh'd at evening's closing, 
For hopes that left thee on its wing ; 

Thou hast not wept at day's returning, 
With thought of what that day might bring. 

Nor ever voice of truth neglected, 
Breathed reproaches in thine ear, 

Nor secret pang of conscious error, 
Spake of retribution near. 

Play thy game, thou spotless worm ! 

Stranger still to care and sorrow ; 
TaJce thy meed of bliss to day, 

Thou wilt perish ere to-morrow. 
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Time has been, when like thee, thoughtless^ 

How unlike in all beside ! 
Lightly sped, and all uncounted, 

I^the I saw the moments glide. 

Then the world was all of flowers, 
Thornless as thy clorer bed — 

Then my fblly ask'd no question, 

What might be when these were dead. 

Had not mercy's sterner pity 
Bent its chastening rod on me, 

Dancing still the round of pleasure, 
I had died — but not like thee. 

Deeply stained with sin and folly. 

Talents wasted and misused. 
Earth adored, and heaven forgotten, 

Mercy slighted usd revised. 

Torn from earth, unmeet for heaven, 

I had learn'd to envy the& — 
Doom'd to live as I had perished 

Through a long eternity. — Mrs* Fry. 



SNOW HOUSES. 

The winter habitations of the Esquimaux are built of 
snow, and, judging from one that I saw constructed the 
other day, they are very comfortable dwellings. The 
Esquimaux, having selected a spot on the river ^ere the 
snow was about two feet deep, and sufficiently compact, 
commenced by tracing out a circle twelve feet in diame- 
ter. The snow in the interior of the circle was next di- 
vided with a broad knife, with a long handle^ into slabs 
three feet long, six inches thick, and two deep. These 
slabs were tenacious enough to admit of being moved about 
without breaking, or even losing the sharpness of their 
angles, and they had a slight degree of curvs^ure corres- 
ponding with that of the circle from which they were cut. 
They were piled upon eaeh other exactly like courses of 
hewn stone, around the circle which was traced out, and 
care taken to smooth the b&ds of the different courses 
witli the knife, and to cut them, sa as ta give the wall a 
slight inclination inwards. The dome was closed some- 
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what suddenly and flatly, by cutting the upper slabs in a 
wedge form, instead of the more rectangular shape of 
those below. The roof was about eight feet high, and 
the last aperture was shut up by a small conieal piece.— 
The whole was built from within, and each slab was cut 
so that it retained its position without requiring support^ 
until another was placed beside it, the lightness of the 
slabs greatly facilitating the operation. When the build* 
ing was covered in, a little loose snow was thrown over it, 
to close up every chink, and a low door was cut through 
the wall with the knife. A bed-place was next formed, 
and neatly placed up with slabs of snow, which was then 
covered with a thin layer of fine branches, to prevent 
them from being melted by the heat of the boay. At 
each end of the bed, a pillar of snow wa» erected, to place 
a lamp upon, and lastly, a porch wa» built before the door, 
and a piece of clear ice was placed in an aperture cut in 
the wall for a window. The purity of the material of 
which the house was framed, the elegance of its construc- 
tion, and the translucency of its walls, which transmitted 
a very pleasant light, gave it an appearance far superior 
to a marble building* — Capt. Franklin. 



TO LAURA, TW^O YEARS OF AGE. 

Bright be the skies that cover thee, 

Child of the sunny brow-.— 
Bright as the dream hung over thee, 

By all that meets thee now. 
Thy heart is beating joyously. 

Thy voice is like a bird^s* 
And sweetly breaks the melody 

Of thy imperfect words. 
I know no fount that gushes out, 
A& gladly as thy tiny shout. 

I would that thou might'st ever be 

As beautiful as now— 
That Time might ever leave as free 

Thy yet unwritten brow— 
I would life were " all poetry,* 

To gentle measures set. 
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That nought but chastened melody 

Might stain thine eye of jet ; 
Nor one discordant note be spoken. 
Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 

I would — ^but deeper things than thesei 

With woman*s lot are wove, 
Wrought with in tenser sympathies^ 

And nerved by purer love. 
By the strong spirit's discipline, 

By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of sin, 

Is woman won to Heaven. 
" Her lot is on thee," lovely child, 
God keep thy spirit undefiled ! 

What shall preserve thee, beautiful child* 

Keep thee as thou art now, 
Bring thee, a spirit undefiled, 

At God's pure thrown to bow ? 
The world is but a broken reed, 

And life grows early dim : 
Who shall be near thee, in thy need, 

To lead thee up — to Him ? 
He who Himself was " undefiled," 

With Him we trust thee, beautiful child I — 

WiUif. 



CANADIAN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT. 

F££LiNG sopae desire to see these singular people. in their 
winter encampment, I expressed my wish to a friend, 
who happens to 1^ a great favourite with the Indians, 
who, as a mark of distinction have bestowed upon him 
the title of Chippewa, the name of their tribe. He was 
delighted with the opportunity of doing the honours of the 
Indian wigwam, and it was agreed that he, with some of 
his brothers and sisters-in-law, should accompany us to 
the camp in the woods. 

A merry party we were that sallied forth that evening 
into the glorious starlight ; the snow sparkled as with a 
thousand diamonds on its frozen surface ; and truly, never 
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did I look upon a lovelier sight than the woods presented ; 
there had been a heavy fall of snow the preceding day ; 
owing to the extreme stillness of the air, not a particle 
of it had been shaken from the trees. The evergreens 
were bending beneath their brilliant burden ; every twig, 
every leaf, and spray was covered, and some of the weak 
saplings actually bowed down to the earth with the weight 
of snow, forming the most lovely and fanciful bowers and 
arcades across our path. As you looked up towards the 
top of the trees, the snowy branches seen against the deep 
blue sky, formed a silvery veil, through which the bright 
stars were gleaming with a chastened brilliancy. 

Leaving the broad road, we struck into a by-path, deep 
tracked by the Indians, and soon perceived the w-igwam 
by the red smoke that issued from the open basket-work 
top of the little hut. This is first formed with light poles, 
planted round, so as to enclose a circle often or twelve feet 
in diameter ; between these poles are drawn large sheets 
of birch bark, both within and without, leaving an opening 
of the bare poles at the top, so as to form an outlet for the 
smoke ; the outer walls were also banked up with snow, 
so as to exclude the air entirely from beneath. 

Some of our party ran on before ; so that when the 
blanket, that served the purpose of a door, was unfastened, 
we found a motley group of the dark skins and the pale 
faces reposing on the blankets and skins that were spread 
round the walls of the wigwam. 

The swarthy complexions, shaggy, black hair, and 
lingular costume of the Indians, formed a striking con- 
trast with the fair-faced Europeans who were mingled 
with them, seen as they were by the red and fitful glare 
of the wood fire, that occupied the centre of the circle. 
The deer-hounds lay stretched in indolent enjoy- 
ment, close to the embers ; near to whom were three 
or four dark-skinned little urchins playing with each 
other. 

There was a slight bustle among the party when we 
entered one by one through the low blanket door-way. 
The merry laugh rang round among our friends, which 
was echoed by more than one of the Indian men, and 
joined by the peculiar half laugh or chuckle of the squaws. 
** Chippewa^ was directed to a post of honour beside the 
hunter Peter ; and squaw Peter, with an air of great good 
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humour, made room for me on a corner of her own 
blanket -y to effect which, two papouses and a hound were 
displaced. 

The most attractive persons in the wigwam were two 
Indian girls, one about eightc^en — Jane, the hunter's eldest 
daughter, and her cousih Margaret. I was greatly struck 
with the beauty of Jane ; her features were positively 
fine, and though of gipsy darkness, the tint of vermillion 
on her cheek and lip rendered it, if not beautiful, very 
attractive. Her hair was of jetty blackness, soft, and 
shining, and neatly folded over her forehead, not hanging 
loose and disorderly in shaggy masses, as is generally the 
case with the squaws. Jane was evidently aware of her 
superior charms, and may be considered as an Indian 
belle, by the peculiar care she displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the black cloth mantle, bound with scarlet, that 
was gracefully wrapped over one shoulder, and fastened 
on the left side by a gilt brooch. Margaret was younger, 
of lower stature, and though lively and rather pretty, yet 
wanted the quiet dignity of her cousin ; she had more of 
the squaw in face and figure. The two girls occupied a 
blanket by themselves, and were busily engaged in work- 
ing some most elegant shades of deer-skin, richly wrought 
over with coloured quills and beads : they kept the beads 
and quills in a small tin pan on their knees ; but the 
old squaw held her porcupine quills in her mouth, 
and the fine dried sinews of the deer, which they make 
use of instead of thread, in work of this sort, in her 
bosom. 

On my expressing a desire to have some of the porcupine 
quills, she gave me a few of different colours, that she was 
M^orking a pair of mocassins with, but signified that she 
wanted "bead to work mocassin," by which I under- 
stood I was to give some in exchange"^ for the quills. In- 
dians never give away any thing when they have learned 
to trade with white men. 

She was greatly delighted with the praises I bestowed 
upon Jane. She told me Jane was soon to marry the 
young Indian >)'ho sat on one side of her, in all the pride 
of a new blanket coat, red sash, embroidered powder- 
pouch, and great gilt clasps to the collar of his coat, 
which looked as warm and as white as a newly washed 
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fleece. The old squaw evidently felt proud of the young 
couple, as she gazed on them, and often repeated with a 
good tempered laugh, " Jane's husband, marry by and by." 
We had so often listened with pleasure to the Indians 
singing their hymns of a Sunday night, that I requested 
some of them to sing to us ; the old hunter nodded assent, 
and, without removing his pipe, with the gravity and 
phlegm of a Dutchman, issued his commands, which were 
as instantly obeyed by the younger part of the community, 
and a chorus of rich voices filled the little hut with a me- 
lody that thrilled through our very hearts. 

The hymn was sung in the Indian tongue ; a language 
that is peculiarly sweet and soft in its cadences, and 
seems to be composed of many vowels. I could not but 
notice the modest air of the girls ; as if anxious to avoid 
observation that they felt was attracted by their sweet 
voices, they turned away from the gaze of tlie strangers, 
facing each other, and bending their heads down over the 
work they still held in their hands. The attitude, which is 
that of the Eastern nations ; the dress, dark hair and eyes, 
the olive complexion, heightened colour, and meek ex- 
pression pf face, would have formed a study for a 
painter. I was pleased with the air of deep reverence 
that sat on the faces of the elders of the Indian family, as 
they listened to the voices of their children singing praise 
and glory to the God and Saviour they had learned to 
fear and love. 

The Indians seem most tender parents ; it is pleasing 
to see the affectionate manner in which they treat their 
young children, fondly and gently caressing them, with 
eyes overflowing and looks of love. During the singing, 
each papouse crept to the feet of its respective father and 
mother, and those that were too young to join their voices 
to the little choir, . remained quite silent till the hymn was 
at Qn end. One little girl of three years old beat time on 
her father's knee, and from time to time chimed in her 
infant voice ; she evidently possessed a fine ear, and natu- 
ral taste for music. 

I was at a loss to conceive where the Indians kept their 
stores, clothes, and other moveables^ the wigwam being 
80 small that there seemed no room for any thing besides 
themselves and their hounds. Their ingenuity, however, 
s\]pplied the want of room, and I soon discovered a plan 
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that answered all the purposes of closets, bags, boxes, &c., 
the inner lining of birch bark being drawn between the 
poles, so as to form pouches all round ; in these pouches 
were stowed their goods ; one set held their stock of dried 
deer's flesh, another dried fish, a third contained some flat 
cakes. Their dressed skins, clothes, materials for their 
various toys, such as beads, quills, bits of cloth, silk, with 
a great number of miscellaneous articles, occupied the 
rest of these reservoirs. 

Though open for a considerable space at the top, the 
interior of the wigwam was so hot, I could scarcely breathe, 
and was constrained to throw off all my trappings, during 
the time we stayed. Before we went away, the hunter 
insisted on showing us a game, which was something after 
the manner of our cup and ball, only more complicated, 
and requiring more sleight of hand ; the Indians seemed 
evidently well pleased at our want of adroitness. They 
also showed us another game, which was a little like nine- 
pins, only the number of sticks stuck in the ground was 
greater. I was unable to stay to see the little rows of 
sticks knocked out, as the heat of the wigwam oppressed 
me almost to suffocation, and I was glad to feel myself once 
more breathing the pure aLir.^^Back-woods of Canada. 



I THOUGHT IT SLEPT. 

I SAW the infant cherub — soft it lay. 

As it was wont, within its cradle, now 

Deck'd with sweet-smelling flowers. A sight so strange 

Filled my young breast with wonder, and I gazed 

Upon the babe the more. I thought it slept — 

And yet its little bosom did not move ! 

I bent me down, to look into its eyes, 

But they were closed : then, softly clasped its hand,- 

But Ynine it would not clasp. What should I do ? 

*' Wake, brother, wake !" I then impatient cried, 

" Open thine eyes, and look on me again !" 

He would not hear my voice. All pale beside 

My weeping mother sat " and gazed and look d 

Unutterable things." Will he not wake ? 

I eager asked ; she answered but with tears. 
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Her eyes on me, at length, with piteous look, 

Were cast — ^now on the babe once more were fixed — 

And now on me : then, with convulsive sigh 

And throbbing heart, she clasped me in her arms. 

And, in a tone of anguish, faintly said — 

** My dearest boy, thy brother does not sleep ; 

Alas ! he's dead ; he never will awake." 

He's dead ! I knew not what it meant, but more 

To know I sought not. For the words so sad, 

** He never will awake'' — sunk in my soul : 

I felt a pang unknown before,' and tears 

That angels might have shed, my heart dissolved. 

Pickeinng 



RUSSIAN VILLAGES. 

A Russian village generally consists of one long and 
broad street, at the end of which is the church. The 
cottages 4nd the church are entirely constructed of wood, 
and even the street is frequently laid with the trunks of 
trees. 

The trees are not generally cut into boards, but, being 
barked, and divided into requisite lengths, are laid upon 
one another, morticed together at the various angles, and 
the interstices filled with moss and clay. This use of 
wood is quite as much a matter of choice as necessity. 
There is a very decided preference among the Russians 
tor it as a building material ; and even among the nobility 
there is a very general impression that houses of wood 
are much more healthful than tliose of brick or stone. It 
is certain that such houses are warmer, which is a consi- 
deration of much importance in so cold a country. They 
are, besides, of comparatively small cost, are easily and 
speedily erected, and from the simplicity of their con- 
struction, admit of being readily altered. Even when of 
a superior description, they admit of being transported 
from one place to another. Dr. Clarke mentions the fol- 
lowing anecdote on this point :-^ 

" They speak of moving a house in this part of the 
world as a very trifling undertaking. When Sir Charles 
Gascoyne wentfrom St. Petersburgh to preside over the 
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foundry at Lugan, he paid a visit to a gentleman about 
twenty-seven miles distant from the establishment. Find- 
ing him excellently lodged in a well-furnished, handsome, 
and very convenient house, ' I wish,' said he, ' I could 
have such a building erected for me at Lugan/ His host 
replied-—' If you admire my house it is at your service, 
exactly as you see it ; and I engage to place it for you at 
Lugan in the course of the week/ A bargain was con- 
cluded between them; the house was moved, and Sir 
Charles, who informed us of the fact, resided in it when 
we were in the country." 

A Russian cottage, of the common sort, is generally of 
a form nearly square, consisting only of a ground floor, 
with a steep roof covered with thatch or with shingles. 
The gablp end is towards the street, and the roof projects 
greatly over the house. The light is admitted through 
two or three apertures in the walls, which may be closed 
occasionally with shutters ; sometimes, however, there is 
a small window of glass or of bladder, oiled linen or paper. 
There are no chimneys, but the smoke finds its way through 
the apertures in the walls in the best manner it can. One- 
fourth of the single room which composes the interior is 
occupied by an oven, which not only serves to warm the 
house and to cook victuals, but the top serves as a sleep- 
ing-place. 

If the family be too large to find sleeping accommo- 
dation on the top of the oven, a number of boards are 
joined together, so as to form a great shelf, which is fixed 
on a level with this top to. accommodate the remainder. 

The furniture of these rooms consists of benches placed 
against the walls, a table, dishes of pottery and wood, and 
some iron utensils. The cottages, which will come under 
a stranger's observation in travelling between Petersburgh 
and Moscow, will be found in many villages to correspond 
with this description. The cottages in this line are of a 
superior order : they are larger and higher, have more 
than one room in the interior, are neater externally and 
more convenient within. A good cottage of this descrip- 
tion is certainly a picturesque object, particularly while 
new. When old they are rather unsightly, as the wood is 
never plastered or painted, and it acquires a dingy and 
cheerless appearance from age. 

On advancing towards the south of European Russia, 
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wood becomes comparatively scarce. The walls of the 
cottages are there built with mud and faced with boards, 
or, as more frequently happens, the sides are of wicker- 
wovk plastered over. — Anon, 



THE RIVULET, 

This little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope a while, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest. 
And from the chambers of the west 
The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would Stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 
With blooming cheek and open brow. 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 

And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into ray cheek, 
Passed o'er me ; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Years change thee not, upon yon hill 
The tall old maple's verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away. 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou ever joyous rivulet. 
Dost ditnple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
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And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of the silver wave, 
And dancing to thy old wild chime. 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew. 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green, amid thy current's stress. 
Floats the scarce-rooted water-cress ; 
And the brown ground-bird in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

Thou changest not — ^but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger come to see 
The play-place of his infancy. 
Has scarce a single trace of him. 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past — 
Too bright, too beautiful, to last, 
I've tried the world — it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has nature kept the truth, 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty shed abroad. 
On all the glorious works of God, 
Shews freshly to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 

A few brief years shall pass away. 
And I, all trembling, weak, and grey, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould. 
May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood's favourite brook, 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream, 
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And faintly on my ear shall fall 
Thy prattling current's merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright, 
As when thou met'st my infant sight 

And I shall die — and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But tliou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass, 
And singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. — BiyanU 



ON TIDINESS. 

Thebe are few things which would add more to the com- 
fort of the poor than tidiness. I speak chiefly of the 
women. Some are slatterns from laziness ; they wish to 
save themselves all possible trouble, and will therefore do 
nothing more than what is absolutely necessary. They 
cannot live without food, and therefore food must be pro- 
cured ; but a dirty and ragged gown they are not ashamed 
to wear, and they care not whether the clothes of them- 
selves, of their husband and children are in holes, as long 
as they can escape the troable of mending them. They 
care as little whether their cottages are clean or dirty, in 
good order, or in a constant litter. There are other wo- 
men so busy and bustling, that they do not allow them- 
selves time to look to their clothes. Not considering that 
tidiness helps to save clothes, and makes them last longer, 
they can think of nothing but how to turn the penny in a 
more direct, but not in a surer way of profit. If they did 
but know how much persons accustomed to neatness are 
disgusted with the sight of a cottage full of litter, and of 
clothes dirty and ready to fall to pieces from raggedness, 
one might hope that they would be shamed into a little 
more regard for appearances. Tidiness, I have no^ doubt, 
not only produces much comfort, but, in course of timei 

h2 
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causes a considerable saving. " A stitch in time," say * 
the proverb, "saves nine." No poor man or woman 
needs to be ashamed of patched clothes. Every patch 
is, on the contrary, creditable,^ for it bespeaks industry. 
But that any woman should go about day after day, and 
week after week, in torn clothes, is a reproach, which, 
one would think, no woman of true spirit, who knows the 
use of a needle, would endure. If it is disgraceful to a 
farmer that his fields should be overrun with weeds, how 
much more disgraceful is it for a woman to wear day after 
day, gowns, or other clothes, full of holes. 

I wish the poor would feel, that slatterns not only bring 
shame upon themselves, but stand also in their own light, 
are their own enemies, and turn away from them many 
who wish to serve them ; but none can be served to any 
purpose, by others, who do not take pains to serve 
themselves. — Cottage Visitor. 



USES OF SALT. 



As a necessary of life salt probably ranks next to the 
bread we eat, or the water we ^rink. Like the air we 
breathe, or the sunbeams that warm us, it is obviously 
the medium through which a long train of other blessings 
are enjoyed, and is scarcely less essential to the preser- 
vation of health than the gratification of the palate. In 
the interior of Africa, salt, from its scarcity, is husbanded 
with a degree of care of which Europeans can have no 
idea: — and the ill-fated Park gives a vivid picture of the 
high estimation in which it is held by the natives, who 
make long journeys to the coast in search of their favourite 
luxury, and appear to be perfectly transported when they 
can acquire a few grains to qualify a mess of rice or garlic. 
There, a man's wealth is less measured by the number of 
servants he keeps than by the quantity of salt he can 
afford to consume. But great as are its nutritive and 
domestic uses, its preservative properties are still greater. 
But for salt the ocean would actually lavish on us its 
treasures in vain. The mighty deep might indeed be 
dragged and the nets inclose almost miraculous draughts 
of fishes ; but to what purpose would be all this labour, 
unless we had the means of preserving them ? Even ivt 
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the case of the city of London, we question whether its 
dense population could consume in a fresh state all the 
fish that is caught in the river and adjacent coast. But 
by the united exertions of the cooper and salt merchant, 
tliese evils are not only completely averted, but a thousand 
substantial blessings are at the same time showered upon 
the human race. The most distant and solitary seas are 
laid under contribution, and forced to yield up their finny 
inhabitants — from the herrings of Orkney to the cod-fish 
of Newfoundland. No bank is so distant that it cannot 
be visited ; and few fishes so obscure that their haunts and 
habits may not be found out. As geologists draw maps of 
the strata under ground, so navigators draw charts of 
those wonderful banks upon which the cod and the ling 
bask themselves into corpulency for the good of our 
species. On every coast, and in every clime, the weather- 
beaten fisherman toils ; connecting, by means of his ad- 
venturous prow, islands with continents, and one division 
of the globe with another; labouring assiduously in sum- 
mer that the winter months may pass cheerily away ; and 
placing within the reach of the poor, viands upon which 
even the rich, if blessed with equal appetites, might look 
down upon with envy. — Like the green and fertile earth, the 
ocean is filled with inexhaustible stores ; but as men on 
land must sow and reap, or, in otlier words, gain their 
bread by the sweat of their brow ; so men at sea must 
drag the net and sink the line before they can possess 
themselves of those hidden treasures, which Providence 
has wisely reserved as the reward of industry. 



NIGHT IN A TURKISH FAMILY. 

As it does not fall to the lot of every traveller to pass the 
night in a Turkish family, you may be curious enough to 
know how we were entertained. We were shewn into a 
large room with a divan or sofa continied all roimd the 
walls, and here we stretched ourselves. They brought 
lis the usual entertainment of pipes and coffee, and after 
some time the Muzzelim's son and his imcle entered the 
room, and seated themselves on the divan opposite, ami 
smoked their pipes without saying a word. After passing 
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an hour in this silent way, preparations were made for 
supper. The young man stood up, took a cloth from a 
servant, and with a dexterous fling spread it in a circle on 
the floor ; in the centre of this he placed a joint-stool, and 
on the stool a large metal tray. We were now motioned 
to approach, and having sat cross-legged on the floor 
round the stool, we drew the skirts of the cloth over our 
knees, while the servants brought embroidered napkins and 
laid one on each of our shoulders. When all the com- 
pany were seated, including our janissary, the first dish 
was brought in and laid on the tray ; round the edge of 
the tray were placed long slices of brown bread, with a 
horn spoon between each, so as to project over and form 
a complete border, and in the middle was set a large 
pewter basin of peas-soup ; having all dipped in our spoons 
and taken a few mouthfuls, it was removed and immedi- 
ately succeeded by another filled with sausages. Into 
this the Muzzelim's son dipped his hand, and we all fol- 
lowed his example. This was also removed, and replaced 
by one of youart, a kind of sour milk, with balls of forced 
meat floating in it ; next succeeded balls of meat wrapped 
up in vine leaves, then mutton boiled to rags on homos, 
a kind of pea, like a ram's head, which they are very fond 
of in this country ; and lastly, a piloff, or dish of boiled 
rice, with which all Turkish entertainments conclude. A 
glass of pure water was handed round, of which we all 
drank, and then followed servants with a ewer and basin> 
in which we washed. The whole apparatus was now re- 
moved, and we resumed our pipes and seats on the divan, 
having dispatched our supper with such silent celerity, 
that the whole occupied but nine minutes and a half! 

As we had brought apparatus with us, we now procured 
some hot water, and entertained our hosts with a cup of 
tea, which they had heard of, but never tasted. We 
sweetened a cup in the most approved manner with sugar, 
and softened it with milk, and then presented it. A Turk 
never takes any thing of this kind but coffee, without 
milk or sugar, which is as black, thick, and bitter as soot ; 
when, therefore, he filled his mouth with the mawkish 
mixture we made for him, his distress was quite ridiculous. 
He would not swallow it, and he would not spit it out, 
for a Turk never spits out in company — so he kept it 
churning in his mouth, till he could keep it no longer. 
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He then made a pretext for going out, wliich lie did as 
fast as a Turk can move, and got rid of it over the stairs. 
When he returned, however, he said the ladies of the 
harem requested to taste our tea also, so we sent them in 
a specimen ; we heard them burst into loud fits of laugh- 
ing at the extraordinary stuff, and we were informed they 
liked it as little as the m^n ; we sent them, however, a 
present of dry tea, to make after their own 'fashion of coffee. 
Our bed and bed-chamber were the divan and room where 
we sat. — Dr, Walsh. 



THE ORPHAN. 



I SAW a little lamb to-day, 

It was not very old ; 
Close by its mother's side it lay, 

So soft within the fold : 
It felt no sorrow, pain, or fear, 
While such a comforter was near. 

Sweet little lamb you cannot know 
What blessings I have lost ; 

Were you like me what could you do, 
Amid the wintry frost ? 

My clothes are thin, my food is poor. 

And I must beg from door to door. 

I had a mother, once, like youy 

To keep me by her side ; 
She cherished me, and lov'd me too ; 

But soon, alas ! she died ; 
Now sorrowful, and full of care, 
I'm lone and weary every-where. 

I must not weep and break my heart, 
They tell me not to grieve ; 

Sometimes I wish I could depart. 
And find a peaceful grave : 

They say such sorrows never come 

To those who slumber in the tomb. 

'Twas thus a little orphan sung, 
Her lonely heart to cheer ; 
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Before she wandered very long, 

She found a Saviour near : 
He bade her seek his smiling face, 
And find in heaven a dwelling-place. — Bastings. 



BOUNDLESSNESS OF THE CREATION. 

About the time of the invention of the telescope, another 
instrument was formed, which laid open a scene no less 
wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man. 
This was the microscope. The one led me to see a sys- 
tem in every star ; the other leads me to see a world in 
every atom. The one taught me that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people and its countries, is 
but a grain of sand on the high field of immensity; the 
other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbour 
within it the tribes and families of a busy population. 
The one told of the insignificance of the world I tread 
upon ; the other redeems it from all its insignificance ; 
for it tells me, that in the leaves of every forest, and in 
the flowers of every garden, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and number- 
less as are the glories of the firmament. The one has 
suggested to me, that beyond and above all that is visible 
to man, there may be fields of creation which sweep im- 
measurably along, and carry the impress of the Almighty's 
hand to the remotest scenes of the universe ; the other 
suggests to me, that within and beneath all that minute- 
ness which the aided eye of man has been able to explore, 
there may be a region of invisibles ; and that, could we 
draw aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it from 
our senses, we might see a theatre of as many wonders 
as astronomy has unfolded, a universe within the compass 
o^ a point so small as to elude all the powers of the micro- 
scope, but where the wonder-working God finds room for 
the exercise of all his attributes, where he can raise 
another mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
aH with the evidence of his glory. — Chalmers, 
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SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious. 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free ; — 
Over time itself victorious. 

Image 6f eternity. 

Sun, and moon, and stars shine o'er thee, 

See thy surface ebb and flow ; 
Yet attempt not to explore thee 

In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning's splendours steep thee, 

With the rainbow's glowing grace. 
Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 

'Tis but for a moment's space. 

Earth, — her valleys, and her mountains. 

Mortal man's behests obey ; 
The unfathomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou — stupendous Ocean ! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee. 
Can we think without emotion 

What must thy Creator be ? — Bernard Barton. 



THE VICE OF LYING. 

To warn us from lying, we should do well to consider 
the folly, the meanness, and the wickedness of it. The 
folly of lying consists in its defeating its own purpose. A 
habit of lying is generally detected in the end ; and after 
detection, the liar, instead of deceiving, will not even be 
believed when he happens to speak the truth. Nay, 
every single lie is attended with such a variety of circum- 
stances, which lead to a detection, that it is often disco- 
vered. The use generally made of a lie, is to cover a 
fault ; but, as this end is seldom answered, we only aggra- 
vate what we wish to conceal. In point even of prudence, 
an honest confession would serve us better. 
The meanness of lying arises from the cowardice which 
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it implies. We dare not boldly and nobly speak the truth, 
but have recourse to some subterfuge, which always shows 
a sordid and disingenuous mind. Hence it is, that in the 
fashionable world, the word liar is always considered as a 
term of peculiar reproach. The wickedness of lying con- 
sists in its perverting one of the greatest blessings of God, 
die use of speech, in making that a mischief to mankind, 
which was intended for a benefit. Truth is the greatest 
bond of society. If one man lies, why may not another ? 
and if there is no mutual truth, there is ah end to all in- 
tercourse. 

An equivocation is nearly related to a lie. It is an in- 
tention to deceive under words of a double meaning, or 
words which, literally speaking, are true ; and is equally 
criminal with the most downright breach of truth. A nod, 
or sign, may convey a lie as enectually as the most deceit- 
ful language. Under the head of lying may be mentioned 
a breach of promise. Every engagement, though of the 
slightest kind, should be punctually observed ; and he who 
does not think himself bound by such an obligation, has 
little pretensions to the character of an honest and an up- 
right man* — Evans, 



THE BIRTH OP CHRIST. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid, 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining. 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall ! 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all I 

Say, shall we yield him in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine ; 

Grems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean. 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 

Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gold would his favour secure ; 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor ! 
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Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid, 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! — Heber, 



THE LANTERN FLY. 

This is a very curious kind of fly. Its head looks like a 
large hollow lantern, and shines so brightly that travel- 
lers are said to pursue their journeys by the light of this 
fly. For this purpose they catch one of them, and tie it 
to a stick, and carry it before tliem, as it were a torch* 
This fly is to be found in many parts of South America. 
A lady who was travelling in the country where these 
flies abound, gives an account of her surprise at seeing 
these insects, before she was acquainted with the shining 
nature of them. 

" The Indians," she says, once brought me a number 
of these lantern flies, which I shut up in a large wooden 
box. In the night they made such a noise, that I awoke in 
a fright, not being able to guess from whence the noise 
came ; as soon as I found that it came from the box, I 
opened it, but was still more alarmed when I saw a flame 
of fire come from it, and as many animals as came out, so 
many different flames appeared. When I found that it 
was the insects that caused the light, I recovered from my 
fright, and again collected them, much admiring their 
splendid appearance. The light of one of these insects 
is so bright, that a person may see to read a newspaper by 
it." The light given by this fly proceeds entirely from the 
hollow part or lantern, no other part being luminous. The 
lantern fly is sometimes three or four inches in length. 

It is a different insect from what is called the fire-fly ; 
this latter insect is to be seen in most of the warmer parts 
of America, and about the woods in the West Indies. 
These flies shine in the dark ; their light proceeds chiefly 
fi*om four parts ; namely, from two spots behind the eyes, 
and one under each wing. But they can stop this light 
when they please. A person may, with great ease, read 
the smallest print by the light of one of these insects, 
holding it between the fingers, and moving it along the 
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lines, with the bright spots just above the letters ; but it 
eight or ten of them be put into a phial, they will give 
light enough for a person to write by. It is said that the 
Indians travel in the night with these flies fixed to their 
feet and hands, and that they spin, weave, painty and 
dance with them. The following is a part of a letter from 
a gentleman who himself saw what he describes : — 

** The birds which build the hanging nests are here 
numerous. At night each of their little habitations is 
lighted up as if to see company. The sagacious little 
bird fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest, and 
then picks up a fire-fly, and sticks it on the clay to illumi- 
nate the dwelling, which consists of two rooms. Some- 
times there are three or four fire- flies, and their blaze of 
light in the little cell, dazzles the eyes of the bats, who 
often kill the young of these birds." — Monthly Visitor, 



INFIDELITY. 



Thou who scomest truth divine, 
Say what joy, what hope is thine ? 
Is this world from sorrow free ? 
Is this world enough for thee ? 
No ; for care corrodes thy heart. 
Art thou willing to depart ? 
No ; thy nature bids thee shrink 
From the void abyss's brink. 
Thou may'st laugh, in broad sunshine ; 
Scoff, when sparkles the red wine ; 
Thou must tremble, when deep night 
Shuts the pageant from thy sight. 
Morning comes, and thou blasphemest ; 
Yet another day thou deemest 
Thine ; but soon its light will wane ; 
Then thy warning comes again. 
There's a morrow with no night — 
Broad and blazing, endless light ! 
Should its dawn thy dreams o'ertake, 
Better thou didst never wake \-^Anon. 
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ON SLANDER AND DETRACTION. 

There is one circumstance attending the sin of slander, 
which renders it peculiarly injurious } the difficulty of cal- 
culating the ill effects produced by it. When once you 
have uttered the words of slander, it is no longer in your 
power to stop their progress; they travel from one to 
another into general circulation. " Behold," says the 
apostle, '^ what a great fire a little spark kindleth !" How 
many are the griefs caused by false or exaggerated reports ! 
The discords and quarrels in neighbourhoods may fre- 
quently be traced to this malignant source. The misre- 
presentations of detraction have even caused friends to 
arm themselves against one another, and murder has been 
the consequence. Many are the individuals who owe their 
ruin to the thoughtless and ill-natured discourse of their 
neighbours. 

Figure to yourself that you may be the cause of any of 
these calamities and what must be your feelings of remorse ! 
Many persons are the cause of them. Check then, early, 
your inclination to evil-speaking and slander, lest you 
may have to reproach yourself with the most bitter reflec- 
tions on the misery you have caused. — Anon, 



BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 

There was an open grave, — and many an eye 
Look'd down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bare 
The yoimg, unwearied form to that cold couch. 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man — 
Inhere seem'd a sadness in the humid air, 
Lifting the long grass from those verdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes. 

There was a train 
Of young, fair females, with their brows of blocm, 
And shining tresses. Arm in arm they came, 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit 
In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly 
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And meet them, at the gay bird meets the spring, 
Brushing the dew-drop &om the morning flowers, 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Now she came 
With movements fashioned to the deep-toned bell : 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing friend, 
And tears of those who at her side were nursed 
By the same mother. 

Oft o'er the musings of her silent couch, 

Came visions of that matron form which bent, 

With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 

Her cradle dream : and her emaciate hand, 

In trembling prayer, she raised — that He, who saved 

The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 

Was the orison lost ? — Whence then that peace, 

So dove-like settling o'er a soul that loved 

Earth and its pleasures ? — Whence that angel smile 

With which the allurements of a world so dear 

Were counted and resigned, — that eloquence 

So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 

Ofsublunary happiness to seek 

A better portion? Whence that voice of joy, 

Which from the marble lip in life's last strife 

Burst forth to hail her everlasting home ? 

Cold reasoners ! be convinced. And when ye stand 

Where that fair brow, and those unfrosted locks 

Return to dust, where the young sleeper waits 

The resurrection morn, — oh ! lift the heart 

In praise of Him, who gave the victory. 

L^dia Sigourney, 



DUTIES OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 

Trust-wobthiness is an essential quality in a house- 
keeper ; but, if she be not as* vigilant as she is honest, she 
cannot discharge her duty well. As she is the deputy of 
her mistress, she should endeavour to regard every thing 
around her with the keenness and interest of a principal, 
rather than with the indifference of a servant. She should 
be constantly on the alert in observing and detecting any 
thing wrong in the conduct of those under her. Itj is a 
part of her duty to see that each fulfils his or her share of 
the household employments, without appealing to the 
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heads of the family ; unless she finds her authority insuf- 
ficient to check abuses, and to keep the whole in order. 

She should be a good accountant ; having books in 
which she may note down strictly all the current ex- 
penses of the house, and which should be cast up weekly, 
in order to show them to her mistress, and have them 
settled at a time convenient to her. She should have a 
book, also, in which those articles of housekeeping, that 
are brought into the house, and not immediately paid for, 
should be entered. It is a satisfaction to a master and 
mistress that this book should be ready to compare with 
the accounts sent by the tradesmen. 

It 19 her province to have the charge of the store-room, 
with the preserves, pickles, and confectionery, and to see 
that no waste takes place in any thing entrusted to her. 
A clever housekeeper will be able to judge of the con- 
sumption which, from the size of the family she superin- 
tends, will necessarily take place in each article ; and 
when that quantity is exceeded, she will instantly try to 
discover the cause and to rectify it, if it proceed from any 
waste or carelessness of those under her superintendence. 

It is absolutely necessary that she should understand 
the art of cooking, and every thing connected with it. It 
is true, there are houses in which professed cooks are 
kept ; but Vvhere this is not the case, it is necessary that 
the housekeeper should be well qualified to superintend 
the whole business of the kitchen. In most places the 
housekeeper has to prepare all the confectionery ; and 
how far she may be required to take an active part in the 
cooking, must depend on the qualifications of the cook 
under her. The housemaids, laundress, and dairymaids, 
should also be under her eye, so that each should feel 
aware that her conduct is observed. 

Mrs, Parkers Domestic Duties, 



ON A WATERFALL. 



O, OLORY ! glory ! mighty one on earth ! 

How justly imaged in this waterfall ! 
So wild and furious in thy sparkling birtli, 

Dashing thy torrents down, and dazzling all, 
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While hurrying thus sublimely from thy height, 
Majestic, thundering, beautiful, and bright. 

How many a wondering eye is turned to thee 
In admiration lost ! — short-sighted men ! 

Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; 

Thy waters, rolling fiercely through the plain, 

Bring nought but devastation and distress, 

And leave the flowery vale a wilderness. 

O fairer, lovelier is the modest rill. 

Watering with steps serene, the field — the grove ; 
Its gentle voice as sweet and soft and still 

As shepherd's pipe, or song of youthful love, 
It has no thundering torrent, but it flows 
Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. 

Bowring's Trans, of Russian Poetry. 



CHINESE DINNER. 

The first course was laid out in a great number of saucers 
of painted porcelain, and consisted of various relishes in a 
cold state, as salted earthworms, prepared and dried, but 
so cut up, that fortunately I did not know what they were 
until I had swallowed them : salted and smoked fish, and 
ham, both of them cut into extremely small slices ; besides 
which, there was what they called Japan leather, a sort of 
darkish skin, hard and tough, with a strong and far from 
agreeable taste, and which seemed to have been macerated 
sometime in water. All the dishes, without exception, swam 
in soup. On one side figured pigeon's eggs, cooked in 
gravy, together with ducks and fowls cut very small, and 
immersed in a dark-coloured sauce ; on the other, little 
balls made of sharks' fins, eggs, of which both the smell 
and taste seemed to us equally repulsive, immense grubs, 
a peculiar kind of sea-fish, crabs, and pounded shrimps. 

As I was seated at the right-hand of our host, I was the 
object of his whole attention, but nevertheless I found my- 
self much at a loss how to use the chop-sticks, which were 
two little ivory sticks, tipped with silver ; these, together 
with a knife that had a long, narrow, and thin blade, formed 
the whole of my eating apparatus. I had great difficulty 
in seizing my prey in the midst of these several bowls 
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611ed with gravy ; in vain I tried to hold, in imitation of 
my host, this substitute for a fork between the thumb and 
the two first fingers of the right hand ; for the chop-sticks 
slipped aside every moment, leaving the little morsel 
which I coveted. It is true that the master of the house 
came to the relief of my inexperience, (by which he was 
much entertained,) with his two instruments, the extremi- 
ties of which, a few moments before, had touched a 
mouth, whence age, and the use of snuff and tobacco, had 
chased its good looks. I could very well have dispensed 
with such an auxiliary, for my stomach had already much 
ado to support the various ragouts, every one more sur- 
prising than another, which I had been obliged, whether I 
would or not, to taste. However 1 contrived to eat with 
tolerable propriety a soup prepared with the famous birds' 
nests, in which the Chinese are such epicures. The sub- 
stance thus served up is reduced into very fine filaments, 
transparent as isinglass, and resembling vermicelli, with 
little or no taste. At first I was much puzzled to find how, 
with our chopsticks, we should be able taste of the various 
soups which composed the greater part of the dinner, and 
had already called to mind the fable of the fox and the 
stork, when our Chinese entertainers, dipping at once into 
the bowls with a little saucer, placed at the side of each 
guest, showed us how to get rid of the difficulty. 

To the younger guests, naturally lively, such a crowd of 
novelties presented an inexhaustible fund of pleasantry, 
and though unintelligible to the worthy Hong merchant, 
the jokes did not seem to delight him a bit the less. Tlie 
wine in the meanwhile circulated freely, and the toasts 
followed each other in rapid succession. This liquor, 
which to my taste was by no means agreeable, is always 
taken hot. We drank it in little gilt cups, having the 
shape of an antique vase, with two handles of perfect work- 
manship, and kept constantly filled by attendants holding 
large silver vessels like coffee pots. The Chinese mode of 
pledging is singular enough, but has at the same time some 
little resemblance to the English. The person who wishes 
to do this courtesy to one or more guests, gives them no- 
tice by an attendant ; then, taking the full cup with both 
h^fiis he lifls it to the level of his mouth, and, after mak- 
■Plpomical sign with his head, he drinks off the contents ; 
fie waits till the other party has done the same, and finally 
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repeats the nod of the head, holding the cup downwards 
before him, to show it is quite empty. 

After all these good things, of which it gave me plea- 
sure to see the last, succeeded the second course, which 
was preceded by a little ceremony, of which the object 
seemed to me to be a trial of the guests' appetites. 
Upon the edges of four bowls, arranged in a square, 
three others are placed filled with stews, and surmounted 
by an eighth, which, thus forms the summit of a pyramid ; 
and the custom is to touch none of these, although invited 
by the host. On the refusal of the party, the whole dis- 
appeared, and the table was covered with articles in pastry 
and sugar, in the midst of which was a salad composed of 
the tender shoots of the bamboo, and some watery pre- 
parations that exhaled a most disagreeable odour. 

Up to this point, the relishes, of which I first spoke, 
had been the sole accompaniments of all the successive 
ragouts ; they still served to season the bowls of plain 
rice, which the attendants now for the first time placed 
before each of the guests. I regarded with an air of 
considerable embarrassment the two little sticks, with 
which, notwithstanding the experience acquired since 
the commencement of the repast, it seemed very doubt- 
ful whether I should be able to eat my rice grain by 
grain according to the belief of Europeans regarding the 
Chinese custom. I therefore waited until my host should 
begin, to follow his example. The Chinese cleverly 
joining the ends of their chop-sticks, plunged into the 
bowls of rice, held up to the mouth, which was opened 
to its full extent, and thus easily shovelled in the rice, 
not by grains, but by handfuls. 

After the second course, which lasted a much shorter 
time than the first, the attendants cleared away every 
thing. ■ Presently the table was strewed with flowers, 
which vied with each other in brilliancy ; pretty baskets, 
filled with the same, were mixed with plates which con- 
tained a vast variety of delicious sweetmeats as well as 
cakes, of which the forms were as ingenious as they were 
varied. 

At length we adjourned to the next room to take tea, 
the indispensable comn^encement and close of all visits 
and ceremonies among the Chinese. According to custofll' 
the servants presented it in porcelain cups, each of which 
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was covered with a saucer-like top, which confines and 
prevents the aroma from evaporating. The boiling water 
has been poured over a few of the leaves, collected at 
the bottom of the cup; and the infusion, to which no 
sugar is ever added in China, exhaled a delicious fragrant 
odour, of which the best teas carried to Europe can 
scarcely give an idea. — Laplace, 



A mother's love. 

Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be ? 
Hast thou measured the height of heaven above 
Then may'st thou mete out a Mother's love. 

Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thou witnessed the angel's bright employ ? 
Then may'st thou speak of a Mother's joy. 

Evening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry ? 
The bee for herself hath gather'd and toil'd, 
But the Mother's cares are all for her child. 

Hast thou gone, with the traveller Thought, afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star ? 
Thou hast — ^but on ocean, earth, or sea. 
The heart of a Mother has gone with thee. 

There is not a grand, inspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught. 
There is not a feeling, pure and high, 
That may not be read in a Mother's eye. 

And, ever since earth began, that look 

Has been^, to the wise, an open book, 

To win them back, from the lore they prize, 

To the holier love that edifies. ^ 

There are teachings on earth, and sky, and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declnre 1 
But louder than the voice beneath, above, 
He is heard to speak through a Mother's love. 

EndUf Taylor* 
I 
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DETACHED PIECES. 

There is a difference, and a wide one, between practising 
moral duties, and being a Christian. Christianity is a 
religion of motives. It substitutes an eternal motive for 
an earthly one : it substitutes the love of God for the love 
of self. There may be, and are, many persons who prac- 
tise temperance and other virtues which Christianity 
inculcates, but who never think of doing so because they 
are so inculcated. It would be as absurd to ascribe a 
knowledge of mechanics to savages, because they employ 
the lever; or of the principles of astronomy to brutes, 
because, in walking, they preserve the centre of gravity ; 
as it is to call such persons Christians. A Christian is 
one, whose motives are Christian faith and Christian hope, 
and who is, moreover, able to give a reason of the hope 
that is in him. — Archbishop Whaiely, 

Consider the wisdom and happiness which is found among 
a swarm of bees ; a pattern'to all human societies. There 
is perfect allegiance, perfect subordination ; no time is lost 
in disputing or questioning ; but business goes forward 
with cheermlness at every opportunity, and the great 
object is the common interest. All are armed for defence 
and ready for work ; so that in every member of the com- 
munity, the two characters of the soldier and the labourer 
are united If you look to the fruits of this wise economy, 
you find a store of honey for them to feed upon, when 
the summer is passed, and the days of labour are finished. 

Jones* 



HOPE. 



Reflected in the lake, I love 
To see the star of evening glow, 

So tranquil in the Heaven above. 
So restless in the wave below. 

Thus Heavenly Hope is all serene ; 

But earthly hope, how bright soe'er, 
Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, 

As false, and fleeting, as 'tis fair. 

Heber 
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A LOVES of natural history cannot, I thinks be a bad 
man, as the very study of it tends to promote a calmness 
and serenity of mind, favourable to the reception of 
grateful and holy thoughts of the great and good Parent 
of the universe. He cannot be a cruel man, because he 
will be unwilling wantonly to destroy even an insect, 
when he perceives how exquisitely each of them is con- 
trived, and how curiously each of them is made for the 
station it is destined to fill in the animal world. — Jesse* 

In Judea and other eastern countries, where flocks and 
herds constituted die riches, and the feeding of them the 
chief employment, of the principal inhabitants, practices 
prevailed very different from what we have been accus- 
tomed to see. Instead of a keeper following the sheep, 
and employing dogs on all occasions to drive them (for 
the use of dogs in Judea was to defend the flocks from 
the wild beasts of the field, and to give notice of their ap- 
proach), the shepherd himself walked before the sheep, 
whether he led them to pasture, water, or the fold. The 
shepherd's going before the sheep, and leading them to 
pure waters and verdant pastures, is a very striking and 
beautiful representation of God's preventing grace and 
continual help. — Shepherd, 



THE SEA. 



When we place ourselves upon the shore, and from thence 
behold that immense body of water, stretching away on 
all sides as far as the eye can reach ; and when we con- 
sider how large a portion of the globe is covered in like 
manner, what a noble idea are we hereby enabled to form 
of the immensity of that Being in whose sight the ocean 
is no more than a drop ! 

When we see a mass of water rising up by a gradual 
ascent, till the sky seems to descend and close upon it, a 
thought immediately strikes us, — what is it which prevents 
these waters from breaking in upon and overflowing the 
land, as they appear in heaps so much above it ? It is 
God's will that it should be so ; and when He gives the 
word, the obedient waves bow themselves and retire. 
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How grand and awful is the noise of the sea, even as the 
sound of the voice of the Almighty when He speaketh. 

Pleasing is the variety of prospect which the sea at 
different times affords us ; for one while, calm and un- 
ruffled, it reflects a bright and beautiful image of the light 
which shines upon it from above ; at another, it is dark 
and cloudy, stormy and tempestuous, agitated from the 
very bottom, and its restless waters cast up mire and dirt. 

To behold the ebbing and flowing of the tide is an 
amusement ever new. By this contrivance of Divine 
wisdom, the whole mass of sea water is kept in continual 
motion, which, together with the salt contained in it, 
preserves it from corrupting and poisoning the world. 
At one part of the day, therefore, the ocean seems to 
be leaving us, and going to other more favoured coasts ; 
but at the stated period, as if it had only paused to recover 
itself, it returns again by gradual advances, till it 
arrives at its former height. There is an ebb and a flow 
in all human affairs, and a turn of events may render him 
happy who is now miserable; the vessel which is stranded 
may yet be borne upon the waters, may put out again to 
sea, and be blessed with a prosperous voyage. 

Nor is the sea more wonderful in itself than it is bene- 
ficial to mankind. From its surface vapours are continually 
arising, drawn upwards by the heat of the sun, which by 
degrees, formed into clouds, drop fatness on our fields and 
gardens, causing even the wilderness to smile, and the 
valleys, covered with corn, to laugh and sing. 

We are likewise indebted to the ocean for many springs, 
which have their origin firom the great deep beneath, with 
which the sea communicates. These arising in vapour 
through the lower parts of the earth, break forth and issue 
in streams, many of which joined form rivers, and so go 
back again to the place from whence they came, but not 
till, by their innumerable turnings and windings, they 
have refreshed and enriched large tracts of country in 
their passage. 

Barren and desolate as the sea appears to those who 
only look upon it, and search not into it, yet within its 
bosom are contained creatures exceeding in number those 
that walk and creep upon the land. The industry and 
ingenuity of man have found means to draw forth these 
inhabitants of the waters from their deep recesses ; and 
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while they afford to some an agreeable variety of whole- 
some food, they support multitudes of others whose busi- 
ness is to procure them, — an employment, healthy, honest, 
carried on in peace and quietness, without tumult, noise^ 
strife, and bloodshed, affording to those who are engaged 
in it continual opportunities of beholding *^ the works of 
the Lord, and His wonders in the deep." 

By the invention of shipping, and the art of navigation, 
the sea is made, in reality, to join those nations which it 
appears to divide, the communication being often tar more 
easy and expeditious by water than it would have been by 
land. The riches of both the Indies are wafted to our 
shores ; we sit at home and feast upon the productions of 
every country under heaven, while the superfluity of our 
own commodities is disposed of to advjtfrc^ge abroad. A 
friendly intercourse is opened between the most distant 
lands ; savages are humanized, and become proficients in 
the arts and sciences ; the gospel is preached among them, 
and the light 6f truth made to shine upon those who sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death. A large vessel 
with all its convenience^, constructed in such a manner 
as to go upon the surface of the water, and to brave the 
fury of the winds and waves, is, perhaps, the master-piece 
of human contrivance ; and the psalmist, when contem- 
plating the wonders of the ocean, cries out in admiration, — 
" There go the ships !" 

The sea may likewise be considered as an emblem of 
the world, and of what passes therein. Under a smiling, 
deceitful surface, both conceal dangerous rocks and quick- 
sands, on which the unskilful mariner will strike and be 
lost : both abound with creatures pursuing and devouring 
each other, the small and weak becoming a prey to the 
great and powerful, while in both there is a grand 
'< destroyer, a Leviathan taking his pastime," and seeking 
the perdition of all. In the voyage of life, we may set 
out with a still sea and a fair sky, but, ere long, cares and 
sorrows, troubles and afflictions, overtake us. At God's 
word, either to punish or to prove us, the stormy wind 
ariseth and lifleth up the waves ; we are carried some- 
times up to heaven with hope, sometimes down to the deep 
with despair, and our soul melteth because of trouble. 
Then it is that our heavenly Father shows us what poor 
helpless creatures we are without him, and tribulation 
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becomes the parent of devotion. If we cry unto the Lord 
in our trouble, He will deliver us out of our distress, and 
we shall arrive in safety at the desired haven, where all 
the tossings and agitations of human affairs shall cease, 
and where there shall be " no more sea."— flbme. 



TO THE OCEAN. 



How oil, enchanted, have I stood, 
Gazing on forest, field, and flood } 
Or in the busy breathing vale. 
With hamlet gemm'd and turret pale ; 
Ne'er dreaming (till another hour) 
That more of beauty, more of power, 
Than earth, in stream, vale, wood or tower. 
Could boast her own, existed still 
In one broad scene of vision, till 
Tliat moment when I mutely bent 
O'er iheSf imperial Element! 
I saw them, or in shade or sun^ 
Thy armies of dark waves roll on $ 
In fierceness and in strength they bore 
Their plumed heads,->^till on the shore 
Each thunder'd and was known no more. 
But still where'er the glancing eye 
Spans the wide sweep of shore and sky, 
Yet other hosts are gathering near, 
Yet other hills of foam appear ; 
And onward o'er the deep they roar. 
To seek their brethren on the shore- 
Like them to thunder, and be seen no more ! 

Yet once I saw thee in a mood 
So gentle, smiling, and subdued. 
That scarcely might a streamlet lie 
More calm beneath a summer's sky ; 
The winds were sleeping on thy breast, 
Thy distant billows were at rest ; 
And every breaker, (fierce no more,) 
Just sparkled, and then kissed the shore ; 
While heaven's arched brow was azure bright, 
And all its watchers shone that night ; 
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And where thy waters seemed to swell> 
A meek and trembling radiance felly 
For like a virgin-spirit stood 
The crescent moon above thy floods 
And snowing clouds around her stole* 
Like dreams upon a youthful soul ! 

Who then that saw thee, giant king ! 
So silent and so slumbering, 
Had dreamt that once thy waters ran, 
O'erwhelming every haunt of man ? 
That sun and star long rose and set 
Alone on thy dark waters, yet 
And but for one small sacred ark. 
Had found no living thing to mark 
This world as from her sister earth 
Caird into being ere their birth I 

'Tis past ! Thy billowy pride no more 
May sweep beyond the girdling shore ! 
'Tis past I Thy mountain waves still rage, 
But at thy Maker's word assuage ; 
And meek and trembling as a child, 
At Hi3 command art thou the wonderful, the Vild ! 

Anon. 



STORY OF A COTTON GOWN. 

Sometimes a very humble article, like a very humble 
individual, has a long, eventful, and interesting tale to tell. 
A cotton gown is a very humble article, and very easily 
procured : let us hear what it has to say. 

Printed cotton, tolerably good, in respect both of cloth 
and of colours, may now be bought, by retail, for four 
pence per yard. Allow for the lining, and thread to make 
it up, and, as eight yards are enough for an ordinary 
working gown, it may be on tiie bacK of the wearer for 
less than four shillings. Her grandmother, or at all events, 
her great-grandmother, could not have procured one under 
forty shillings ; and though that may have been stronger 
than the modem one, it would not have been so hand- 
some. 

Yes, but those were the '^ good old times ;'' and so it 
could be more easily afford^ I The ^' good old times" 
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are always tending to make us dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent, if we refer them to our own young years ; for we 
had then no cares, and enjoyment was fresh, but we have 
cares now, and our taste for enjoyment is blunted. As to 
the times " before we were born," all we can know of 
them is from hearsay ; and hearsay and personal feeling 
make but a bad comparison. A young woman of " our 
bad times," gets ten poimds a year in service ; she of the 
" good old times" got but forty shillings. The old one, 
therefore, could get but one cotton gown in the year, 
while she of the present times can get fifly ; or she may 
get four, which will serve her well, and have eleven- 
twelfths of her wages for other purposes. 

Has cotton been discovered at home, then ? Not at 
all : cotton in the old times came from Turkey, or if from 
a greater distance, it was brought in the form in which 
the carriage of an equal value costs least ; namely, as 
cloth ready for the wearer. A great part of the cotton 
now used for common purposes comes from the East 
Indies, say twenty thousand miles by sea, and it comes 
unmanufactured, and with some of the refuse in it. 

Then, have the materials of ships and the wages of 
mariners become less costly than they were formerly? 
No, they have greatly increased ; and so is every thing 
connected with the carriage. 

Do our working people earn less wages, or get cheaper 
food, or less clothing, than the people of India ? No. 
The average of wages in India is not above one-twelfth 
of tliat in England, and the accommodations and comforts 
of the people are nearly in the same proportion. 

As little have the whole expenses of the matter become 
lighter ; for, in order to put in motion all the plans and 
machines, and movements and combinations, which must 
be at work, before a single gown can be made, as much 
cost and as much skill are now required as were necessary 
a few hundred years ago to carry on the whole commerce 
of the world. 

The oak for timber and planking to the ship, if it is 
equally good and durable, takes ais long time, and as 
much space to grow as formerly ; or, if forced to grow 
faster, it lasts a shorter time, and so there is nothing 
gained that way. But land has become greatly more 
valuable, and that increases the price of the horn j timber. 
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Then there must be fir timber from the Baltic, mahogany 
and rosewood from tropical America, hemp from Russia, 
and other articles from almost every part of the world, 
before the ship can be fit for going to fetch the cotton : 
there must be carriers to bring the cotton to the port, 
and agents, and warehousemen, and labourers to ship it ; 
and tney must all live by their callings. It must also be 
received and stored at the home port, and carried to those 
places where it is wanted. Every raw material which is 
used in any part of the process, costs more than it did 
formerly, and every man employed in it gets higher wages. 
Thus, admitting that there is a pound of cotton in the 
gown, the obtaining of that pound, if obtained singly, 
would cost thousands. 

The saving is made in the quantity imported and manu- 
factured. Nearly two hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
are brought to this country in the course of the year ; 
and in that immense quantity the proportion of human 
labour on a single pound is very small. When the great 
mass moves, the little masses go lightly ; though there 
were aii excellent road all the way it would take a very 
strong man four years to walk round the globe ; but the 
earth carries him round every day without his feeling the 
motion. In like manner, the winds and the water carry a 
ship, at the rate of perhaps a hundred miles in a day ; 
and the people on board have nothing to do, as far as re- 
gards the progress of the ship, but to keep the hand on 
the rudder, and the eye on the compass, sometimes pull a 
rope, and occasionally measure how high the sun is, or 
how far the moon is from a star. 

This is the principle which runs through all parts of 
the process. Man is no longer employed in doing for 
himself all the little that he needs. He makes every 
thing work and work in great masses ; and so the share 
of each individual is a mere trifle compared with the 
mass. The wind is made to work not only on the waters, 
but on land. It turns the mill, it feeds the fire, it blows 
the bellows. It also draws up water from the sea, from 
stagnant pools, and from low and damp places, and pours 
it down on the mountain-tops. Thence it comes rolling 
down and turns machinery, it glides along and carries 
boats and barges on it, stands level, and the horse draws 
a heavy load along its surface. The very moon assists 

I 2 
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man in getting the cotton gown at a low price ; for as the 
rolling globe shifts the position of the moon's attraction 
on the waters, these run now this way, now that, and 
waft their burdens to and fro, but still under the control 
of man. 

But man is not only assisted in his work by the powers 
of nature ; he, as it were, puts tools into their hands, re- 
gulates their strength, and causes them to work properly. 
Among the traditions which have been handed down 
from the days of the foolish belief of witchcraft, there is 
one of an old woman who made all the beams and timbers 
of the house spin yam like distaffs. This was a mere 
dream of folly, but knowledge has made the truth more 
effective without any other aid than that of principles, 
which can be readily understood by all who will study 
them. There are not only in the districts where the cot« 
ton is manufactured, falling streams and large kettles of 
boiling water, spinning with thousands of distaffs, and 
spinning fiuter and better by far, than human hands can 
spin, but all over the country similar means are employed 
in doing the heaviest part of the labour required in the 
production of the most familiar article connected with the 
comforts and conveniences of life. — Saturday Magazine, 



THE children's CHOICE. 

JOHN. 

I MEAN to be a soldier. 

With uniform quite new ; 
I wish they'd let me have a drum, 

And be a captain too : 
I would go amid the battle 

With my broadsword in my hand, 
And hear the cannon rattle, 

And the music all so grand. 

MOTHER. 

My son I my son ! what, if that sword 
Should strike a noble heart. 

And bid some loving father 
From his little ones depart ! 
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What comfort would your waving plumes 

And brilliant dress bestow. 
When you thought upon the widow's tears 

And her orphan's cry of woe I 

WILLIAM. 

I mean to be a president. 

And rule each rising state. 
And hold my levees once a week 

For all the gay and great : 
rU be a king, except a crown. 

For that they wont allow. 
And I'll find out what the tari£P is. 

That puzzles me so now. 

MOTHER, 

My son ! my son I the cares of state 
Are thorns upon the breast. 

That ever pierce the good man's heart, 
And rob him of his rest. 

The great and gay to him appear 
As trifling as the dust, , 

For he knows how little they are worth- 
How faithless is their trust. 

LOUISA. 

I mean to be a cottage girl. 

And sit behind a riU, 
And morn and eve my pitcher there. 

With purest water fill ; 
And I'll train a lovely woodbine 

Around my cottage door. 
And welcome to my winter hearth 

The wandering and the poor. 

MOTHBB. 

Louisa, dear, a humble mind 

'Tis beautiful to see. 
And you shall never hear a word 

To check that mind from me ; 
But ah I remember, pride may dwell 

Beneath the woodbine shade ; 
And discontent, a sullen guest. 

The cottage hearth invade* 
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CAROLINE. 

I will be gay and courtly, 

And dance away the hours ; 
Music, and sport, and joy shall dwell 

Beneath my fairy bowers ; 
No heart shall ache with sadness 

Within my laughing hall, 
But the note of joy and gladness 

Re-echo to my call. 

MOTHER. 

Oh, children ! sad it makes my soul 

To hear your playful strain ; 
I cannot bear to chill your heart 

With images of pain. 
Yet humbly take what God bestows. 

And like his own fair flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 

And gently bend in showers. — Anon. 



THE SICK CHAMBER. 

It has oflen been remarked, that in sickness, there is 
no hand like a woman's -hand, no heart like a woman's 
heart ; and there is not. A man's breast may swell with 
unutterable sorrow, and apprehension may rend his mind ; 
yet place him by the sick couch, and in the shadow ra- 
ther than the light of the dim lamp that watches it ; let 
him have to count over the long, dull hours of night, and . 
wait, alone and sleepless, the struggle of the gray dawn 
into the chamber of suffering ; let him be appointed to 
this ministry even for the sake of the brother of his 
heart, or the father of his being, and his grosser nature, 
even where it is most perfect, will tire ; his eye will 
close, and his spirit grow impatient of the dreary task ; 
and, though love and anxiety remain undiminished, his 
mind will own to itself a creeping in of irresistible selfish- 
ness, of which indeed he may be ashamed, and which he 
may struggle to reject, but which, despite all his efforts, 
remains to characterize his nature, and prove in one in- 
stance at least, his manly weakness. — But see a mother, 
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a Sister, or a wife, in tliis place. The woman feels no 
weariness, and owns no recollection of self. In silence, 
and in the depth of night, she dwells, not only passively, 
but so far as the qualified term may express our meaning, 
joyously. Her ear acquires a blind man's instinct, as, 
from time to time it catches the slightest stir, or whisper, 
or breath of the now more than ever loved one who lies 
under the hand of human affliction. Her step, as in 
obedience to an impulse or a signal, would not waken a 
mouse ; if she speaks, her accents are a sofl echo of na- 
tural harmony, most delicious to the sick man's ear, con- 
veying all that sound can convey of pity, comfort, and 
devotion : and thus, night afler night, she tends him like 
a creature sent from a higher world, when all earthly 
watchfulness has failed — he7' eye never winking, her mind 
never palled, her nature, that at all times is weakness, 
has now gained a superhuman strength and magnanimity, 
herself forgotten, and her sex alone predominant. 

Literartf Gems, 



THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

An unrestrained volubility and wantonness of speech is 
the occasion of numberless evils and vexations in life, 
It begets resentment in him who is the subject of it ; sows 
the seed of strife and dissension amongst others ; and in- 
flames little disgusts and offences, which, if let alone, 
would wear away of themselves ; it is often of as bad 
effect upon the good name of others, as deep envy or 
malice : and, to say the least of it in this respect, it de- 
stroys and perverts a certain equity of the utmost impor- 
tance to society to be observed, namely, that praise and 
dispraise, a good or bad character, should always be 
bestowed according to desert. The tongue, used in such 
a licentious manner, is like a sword in the hand of a mad- 
man ; it is employed at random ; it can scarce possibly do 
any good, and, for the most part, does a world of mischief; 
and implies not only great folly and a trifling spirit, but 
great viciousness of mind, great indifference to truth 
and falsity, and to the reputation, welfare, and good of 
others. — Butler. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS. 

Never recall the ideas of, or ruminate on, past injuries 
or provocations. This is the amusement of many in 
their solitary hours, and they might as well play with 
cannon balls or thunderbolts : they may work themselves 
up to distraction, to hate every thing and everybody, 
and to have the temper and disposition of the destroyer 
himself. *^ Anger may glance into the bosom of a wise 
man, but remaineth only in the breast of fools." Make 
the most candid allowances for the offender ; consider his 
natural temper ; turn your anger into pity ; regard him as 
ill of a bad distemper ; think of the patience and meek- 
ness of Christ, and the petition in the Lord's prayer, how 
much you stand in need of forgiveness yourself from God 
and man. Above all, be sure to set a guard upon your 
tongue when the angry mood is upon you.— JTbme. 



I WOULD I WERE A LITTLE BIRD. 

I WOULD I were a little bird, 

To fly so far and high. 
And sail along the golden clouds, 

And through the azure sky. 
rd be the first to see the sun 

Up from the ocean spring; 
And ere it touch'd the glittering spire, 

His ray should gild my wing* 

Above the hills I'd watch him still, 

Far down the crimson west ; 
And sing to him my evening song. 

Ere yet I sought my rest. 
And many a land I then should see, 

As hill and plain I cross'd : 
Nor fear, through all the pathless sky, 

That I should e*er be lost. 

I'd fly where, round the olive boughs. 
The vitae its tendrils weaves; 

And shelter, from the noonbeams seek, 
Among the myrtle-leaves. 
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Now, if I climb our highest hill. 

How little can I see! 
Oh, if I had but wings, mamma. 

How happy should I be I 

Wings cannot soar above the sky, 

As thou in thought canst do ; 
Nor can the veiling clouds confine 

Thy mental eye's keen view. 
Not to the sun dost thou chant forth 

Thy simple evening hymn ; 
Thou p'raisest Him, before whose smile 

The noonday's sun grows dim. 

But thou may'st learn to trace the sun 

Around the earth and sky; 
And see him rising, setting still, 

Where distant oceans lie. 
To other lands the bird may fly, 

His pinion cuts the air; 
Ere yet he rests his wing, thou art, 

In thought, before him there. 

Though strong and free, his wing may droop. 

Or bands restrain his flight; 
Humght none may stay, more swift its speed 

Than snowy beams of light. 
A lovelier clime the bird may seek, 

With summer go and come — 
Beyond the earth awaits for thee, 

A bright eternal home. — Juv. Miscellany. 



FOLLIES OP FASHION. 

In no instances have the folly and childishness of a large 
portion of mankind been more strikingly displayed than 
in those various, and occasionally very opposite, modes 
in which they have departed from the standard of nature, 
and sought distinction even in deformity. Thus, while 
one race of people crushes the feet of its children, another 
flattens their heads between two boards ; and while we, 
in Europe, admire the natural whiteness of the teeth, the 
Malays file off the enamel and dye them black, for the 
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all-sufficient reason, that dog's teeth are white ! A New- 
Zealand chief has his distinctive coat-of-arms emblazoned 
on the skin of his face as well as on his limbs ; and an 
Esquimaux is nothing if he have not bits of stone stuffed 
through a hole in each cheek. Quite as absurd, and still 
more mischievous, is the infatuation which, among some 
Europeans, attaches beauty to that modification of the 
human figure which resembles the wasp, and compresses 
the waist until the very ribs have been distorted, and the 
functions of the vital organs irreparably disordered. 

«/. F. Davis^ 



MISERIES OF INDOLENCE. 

None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to them- 
selves, as those who have nothing to do. 

«* A want of occupation is not rest — 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.** 

Such a man is out of God's order ; and opposing his 
obvious design in the faculties he has given him, and th 
condition in which he has placed him. Nothing, there- 
fore, is promised in the Scriptures to the indolent. Take 
the indolent, with regard to exertion — What indecision ! 
What delay ! — What reluctance ! — What apprehension ! 
The slothful man says, " there is a lion without ; I shall 
be slain in the streets." '^ The way of the slothful man 
is as a hedge of thorns : but the way of the righteous is 
made plain." Take him with regard to health — What 
sluggishness of circulation ! — What depression of spirits! 
— What dulness of appetite ! — What enervation of frame ! 
Take him with regard to temper and enjoyment — Who' is 
pettish and fretfiil ? — Who feels childish cravings ? — 
Who is too soft to bear any of the hardships of life ? — 
Who broods over every little vexation and inconvenience ? 
— Who not only increases real but conjures up imaginary 
evils, and gets no sympathy irom any one in either ? — 
Who feels time wearisome and irksome ? — Who is de- 
voured by ennui and spleen ? — Who oppresses others with 
their company, and their questions, and censorious talk ? 
The active only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labour, knows not what it is to 
enjoy Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us ; the 
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idle know notliing of it. It is exertion that renders rest 
delightRil, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. That the 
happiness of life depends on tlie regular prosecution of 
some laudable purpose or lawful calling, which engages, 
helps, and enlivens all our powers, let those bear witness 
who, after spending years, in active usefulness, retire, as 
they suppose, to enjoy themselves, — Jay, 



TO THE SKYLARK. 

Awake, ere the morning dawn — Skylark, arise ! 
The last of the stars hath waned dim in the skies ; 
The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 
And the grass with the night-dew is diamonded ; 
The young flowers at morning's call open their eyes ; 
Then up, ere the break of day. Skylark, arise ! 

Earth starts like a sluggard half roused from a dream, < 
Pale and ghast the mist floats away from the stream. 
And the cataract hoarsely, that all the night long 
Pour'd forth to the desolate darkness its song. 
Now soflens to music, as brighten the skies ; 
Then up, ere the dawn of day. Skylark, arise. 

Arise from the clover, and up to the cloud. 

Ere the sun leaves his chamber in majesty proud. 

And his light lowers to earth's meaner things ! 

Catch the stainless efliilgence of heaven on thy wings. 

While thy gaze, as thou soarest and singest, shall feast 

On the innermost shrine of the uttermost east ! 

Up, up, with a loud voice of singing ! the bee 

Will be out to the bloom, and the bird to the tree ; 

The trout to the pool, and the par to the rill ; 

The flock to the plain, and the deer to the hill : 

Soon the marsh will resound to the plover's lone cries — 

Then up, ere the dawn of day. Skylark, arise ! 

Up, up, with thy praise-breathing anthems ! alone 
The drowsy-head, man, on his bed slumbers prone ; 
The stars may go down, and the sun from the deep 
Burst forth, still his hands they are folded in sleep : 
Let the least in creation the greatest despise — 
Then up to Heaven's threshold, blithe Skylark, arise ! 

Moir. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE FEMALE 

CHARACTER. 

Ti^RE is one topic intimately connected with the in- 
tro^tiction and decline of Christianity, and subsequently 
with its revival in Europe, which deserves our peculiar 
gratitude and attention : I allude to the new and more 
interesting character assumed by woman since those 
events. 

In the heathen world, she was the slave of man. Chris- 
tianity constituted her his companion. But, as our religion 
gradually lost its power in the dark ages, she sunk down 
again to her deep moral degradation. The age of chivalry, 
indeed, exalted her to be an object of adoration ; but it 
was a profane adoration, not founded upon the respect 
due to a being of immortal hopes and destinies, as well 
^ man. This high character has been conceded to her 
at a later period, as she has slowly attained the rank 
ordained for her by Heaven. Although this change in 
relation of woman to man, and to society, is both an 
evidence and a consequence of an improvement in the 
human condition, yet now her character is a cause opera- 
ting to produce a still greater improvement. And if there 
be any one cause, to which we may look with more con- 
fidence than to others, for hastening the approach of a 
more perfect state of society, that cause is the elevated 
character of woman, as displayed in the full development 
of all her moral and intellectual powers. 

The influence of the female character is now felt and 
acknowledged in all the relations of life. I speak not 
merely of those distinguished women, who instruct their 
age through the public press; but of a much larger 
class ; of those wnose influence is felt in the relations of 
neighbour, friend, daughter, wife, mother. Who wait 
at the couch of the sick to administer tender charities, 
while life lingers, or to perform the last acts of kindness 
when death comes ? Where shall we look for those ex- 
amples of friendship, that most adorn our nature, those 
abiding friendships, which trust even when betrayed, and 
survive all changes of fortune ? Where shall we find the 
brightest illustrations of filial piety? 

Have you ever seen a daughter, herselfi perhaps, timid 
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iind helpless, watching the decline of an aged parent, and 
holding out with heroic fortitude to anticipate his wishes, 
to administer to his wants, and to sustain his tottering 
steps to the very borders of the grave ? 

But, in no relation, does woman exercise so deep an 
influence, both immediately and prospectively, as in that 
of the nurse and instructor of babes. To her charge is 
committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind. 
Upon her devolves the care of the first stages of that 
course of discipline, which is to form, out of a being 
perhaps the most frail and helpless in the world, the fear- 
less ruler of animated creation, and the devout adorer of 
its great Creator. Her smiles call into exercise the first 
affections that spring up in our hearts. She cherishes and 
expands the earliest germs of our intellects. She lifts our 
little hands, and teaches our little tongues to lisp in 
prayer. She watches over us, like a guardian angel, and 
protects us through all our helpless years, when we know- 
not of her cares and her anxieties on our account* She 
follows us into the world of men, and lives in us and 
blesses us, when she lives not otherwise upon the earth. 
What constitutes the centre of every home ? Whither 
do our thoughts turn, when our feet are weary with wan- 
dering, and our hearts sick with disappointment ? Where 
shall the truant and forgetful husband eo for sympathy, 
unalloyed and without design, but to the bosom of her, 
who is ever ready and willing to share in his adversity or 
his prosperity ? And if there be a tribunal, where the 
sins and follies of a froward child may hope for pardon 
and forgiveness on this side heaven, that tribunal is the 
heart of a fond and devoted mother.-^. (7. Carter* 



SOLITUDE. 



Deep solitude I sought. There was a dell 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day^ 
While, towering near, the rugged mountains made 
Dark back-ground 'gainst the sky. Thither I went, 
And bade my spirit drink that lonely draught, 
For which it long had languished 'mid the strife 
And fever of the world. I thought to be 
There without witness. But the violet's eye 
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Looked up upon me, — the fresh wild-rose smiled, 
And the young pendent vine-flower kissed my cheek, 
And there were voices too. The garrulous brook, 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history ; — up came the singing breeze. 
And the broad leaves of the cool poplar spake 
Responsive, every one. Even busy life 
Woke in that dell. The tireless spider threw 
From spray to spray her silver-tissued snare. 
The wary ant, whose curving pincers pierced 
The treasured grain, toiled toward her citadel. 
To the sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 
And from the wind-rocked nest, the mother-bird 
Sang to her nurslings. 

Yet I strangely thought 
To be alone, and silent in thy realniy 
Spirit of life and love ! It might not be ! 
There is no solitude in thy domain. 
Save what man makes, when, in his selfish breast, 
He locks his joys, and bars out others' grief. 
Thou hast not left thyself to Nature's round 
Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and .streams, 
Are sociaj gind benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure. 
Roaming among them at the cool of day, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed. 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

Lydia H, Sigoumey. 



ON FISHES. 



The fishes which are most abundant, and ipost frequent 
in our sight, have pleasing forms. Many are eminently 
beautiful in their colours, and in the general appearance 
of their neat and glossy scales. Several have a golden 
hue and spots difficult to account for, and many a silvery 
gloss, as though the particles of these two metals were 
diffused among their skin. Others display a fine tinge of 
blue ; some, very pleasing tints of green. The effect of 
the whole is, that the general appearance of the fish 
creation in their forms, colours, brilliancy, gliding move- 
ment, rapid and changeful activity, and universal anima- 
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tion and vigour, excites sentiments of pleasure and admi- 
ration. 

To us, with the exception of a few, they are wholly 
inoffensive. Not many, even in their own domain, would 
molest us, but all, even the most hostile, remain there, 
helpless and indefensible against our power, however great 
their magnitude may be. 

The general character of fishes is not that of voracity 
and hostility : it is gentleness, harmlessness, sociality, and 
animation. They are peaceful animals ; happy in them- 
selves, and, for the most part, harmonizing together, 
without any general display of savage cruelty or malignant 
passions. Such as are appointed to be the food of others, 
die in that way, and are sought and taken for that pur- 
pose, when the appetite actuates, but no further. They 
cannot be justly stigmatized as voracious for this habit, 
more than ourselves for taking and eating them and 
cattle, sheep, fowls, game, and other living creatures. 

The mild and harmless character of the fish-class m 
impressively shewn by most of its largest tribes. The 
great Greenland Whale pursues no other animal, leads an 
inoffensive life, and is harmless in proportion to its strength. 
The Sturgeon, with a form as terrible and a body as large 
as the Shark, is yet harmless. The great Narwhal, one 
of the largest and strongest, is one of the most harmless 
and peaceable inhabitants of the ocean. It is seen con- 
stantly sporting among the other great monsters of the 
deep, no way attempting to injure them. 

The ocean, indeed, contains some of a different humour, 
as the woods and mountains have the wolf and the tiger, 
but their object seems chiefly food. Fish which devour 
others for their subsistence, act only as the other carnivo- 
rous animals of nature, but they are for the most part 
indifferent or inoffensive to each other, and many are 
highly social, flocking peaceably together in shoals. 

They have no organ of voice, nor lungs, — yet a few 
emit sounds. As the Tunnies sail in their vast shoals, 
they utter a very loud hissing noise. The Ground Ling 
makes a similar sound when handled. The Scieria Stridens 
gives a small shriek when first taken out of the water. 
The great Morse roars like a bull when disturbed, and 
snores while asleep. The common Seal moans piteously 
when pursued on land, as it is hurrying to the sea ; the 
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ursine kind low like an ox, and the leonine both grunt 
and snort. 

Fish are probably susceptible of pleasurable feelings, 
for no bird or quadruped seems to be happier. They 
appear to be easily satisfied with food, and do not suffer 
from inclemency of weather, or variations of the seasons. 
They are always in one even temperature, and are sup- 
posed to enjoy a longer continuity of health and strength 
than most other animals. They possess a natural lon- 
gevity, which, in some of their classes, surpasses that of 
man. Like the vegetable and other animal tribes, they 
have been made useful to man, both in contributing to 
his sustenance, and in supplying him with many important 
conveniences, (as for instance, the Whale supplies us with 
oil and whalebone.) But independently of the human 
race, they have been created to be happy beings in them- 
selves. They display to us our Creator's power ; enlarge 
our knowledge of His omnipotence; and give us ocular 
evidence of its multifarious application. 

Tumer*s Sacred History, 



BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

How sweet at summer's noon to sit and muse 
Beneath the shadow of some ancient elm ! 
While at my feet the mazy streamlet flows 
In tuneful lapse, laving the flowers that bend 
To kiss its tide; while sport the finny throng, 
On the smooth surface of the crystal depths. 
In silvery circlets, or in shallows leap. 
That sparkle in the sunbeam's trembling glare. 
Around the tiny jets, where humid bells 
Break as they form, the water-spiders weave. 
Brisk on the eddying pools, their ceaseless dance. 
The wild bee winds her horn, lost in the cups 
Of honied flowers, or sweeps with ample curve. 
While o*er the summer's lap is heard the hum 
Of countless insects sporting on the wing 
Inviting sleep. And from the leafy woods 
One varjous song of bursting joy ascends. 
While echo wafts the notes from grove to hill; 
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From hill to grove the grateful concert spreads. 
As borne on fluttering plumes, in circling maze 
The happy birds flit through the balmy air, 
Where plays the gossamer; and, as they felt 
The general joy, bright exhalations dance ; 
And shepherd's pipe, and song of blooming maid, 
Quick as she turns the odour-breathing swathes 
Of new- mown hay, and children playing round 
The ivy-cluster'd cot, and low of herds. 
And bleat of lambs, that crop the verdant sward 
With daisies pied, while smiles the heaven serene; 
All wake to ecstacy, or melt to love. 
And to the source of goodness raise the soul,—- > 
Raise it to Him, exhaustless source of bliss ; 
That like the sun, blest emblem of Himself, 
For ever flowing, yet for ever full. 
Diffuses life and happiness to all. — Gillespie* 



6REA.T VALUE OF WATER IN HOT CLIMATES. 

« For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in 'my 
name, because ye be of Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not 
lose his reward.'* 

In our temperate climate we scarcely understand the full 
force of this expression of our Saviour ; but in hot eastern 
climates, a cup of cold water is frequently a very essential 
relief and refreshment. In some parts of the East, con- 
siderable pains and expense have been bestowed on 
inventions to supply travellers with water, and these are 
always considered as works of peculiar benevolence. It 
is remarkable, that it is mentioned of the Hindoos in some 
parts of India, that they sometimes go a considerable 
distance to fetch water, and bring it to the road-side, 
where travellers are likely to pass, and offer it to them in 
honour of the gods. Fountains are common in the East. 
Their number is owing to the nature of the country and 
climate. 

The soil, parched and thirsty, demands moisture to aid 
vegetation; and a cloudless sun, which inflames the 
air, requires for the people verdure, shade, and coolness, 
its agreeable attendants ; hence fountains occur not only 
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in the towns and villages, but in the fields and gardens, 
and by the sides of the roads, and by the beaten tracks 
on the mountains. Many of them are the usefiil dona- 
tions of humane persons, while living, or have been 
bequeathed as legacies on their decease. The Turks 
esteem the erecting of them as meritorious, and seldom 
go away afler performing their ablutions or drinking, 
without gratefully blessing the name and memory of the 
founder. 

The method used by the ancients for obtaining the 
necessary supplies still prevails ; this is done by pipes or 
paved channels. When arrived at the destined spot, it is 
received by a cistern with a vent, and the waste current 
passes below from another cistern, oilen an open sarco- 
phagus. It is common to find a cup of tin or iron hang- 
ing near by a chain, or a wooden scoop with a handle 
placed in a niche in the wall. 

The front is of stone or marble, and in some painted 
and decorated with gilding, and with an inscription in 
Turkish characters in relievo. The blessing of the name 
and memory of the builder of one of these fountains, 
shows that a cup of water in these countries is by no 
means a despicable thing. Niehuhr tells us, that among 
the public buildings of Kahira those houses ought to be 
reckoned where they daily give water ^ra^t> to all passen- 
gers that desire it. Some of these houses make a very 
handsome appearance, and those whose business it is to 
wait on passengers, have some vessels of copper curiously 
tinned and filled with water, always ready on the window 
next the street. HaU^ in his " Peru," gives the following ac- 
count of the value of water at Payta. — Being nearly choked 
with dust, I began the conversation by begging a glass of 
water ; upon which one of the matrons pulled a key firom 
her pocket, and gave it to a young lady, who carried it to 
a corner of the room, where a large jar was placed, and 
unlocking the metal lid, measured out a small tumbler-full 
of water for me; afler which she secured the jar, and 
returned the key to her mother. This extraordinary 
economy of water arose, as they told us, from there not 
being a drop to be got nearer than three or four leagues 
off; and as the supply, even at this distance, was prc>^ 
carious, water at Payta was not only a necessary of life, 
but, as in a ship on a long voyage, was considered 
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luxury* The following extract from Carne's Letters from 
the East, will show the value of water in these climes. — 
** Fatigued with heat and thirst, we came to a few cot- 
tages in a palm wood, and stopped to drink of a fountain 
of delicious water. In our northern climate, no idea can 
be formed of the exquisite luxury of drinking in Egypt : 
little appetite for food is felt ; but when, after crossing the 
burning sands, you reach the rich line of woods on the 
brink of the Nile, and pluck the fresh limes, and mixing 
their juice with Egyptian sugar, and the soft river-watery 
drink repeated bowls of lemonade, you feel that every 
other pleasure of the senses must yield to this. One then 
perceives the beauty and force of those similes in Scrip- 
ture, where the sweetest emotions of the heart are com- 
pared to the assuaging of thirst in a sultry land." 

Saturday Magazine. 



GRACIOUS RAIN. 



The east wind has whistled for many a day 

Sere and wintry o'er summer's domain ; 
And the sun, muffled up in a dull robe of grey, 

Look'd sullenly down on the plain. 

The butterfly folded her wings as if dead, 

Or awaked ere the full destined time ; 
Every flower shrunk inward, or hung down its head 

Like a young heart, grief-struck in its prime. 

I too shrunk and shiver'd, and eyed the cold earth, 
The cold heavens, with comfortless looks ; 

And I listened in vain, for the summer bird's mirth. 
And the music of rain-plenished brooks. 

But, lo ! while I listened, down heavily dropt 

A f&vr tears from a low-sailing cloud : 
Large and slow they descended, — then thickened— -then 
stopt — 

Then pour'd down abundant and loud. 

Oh, the rapture of beauty, of sweetness, of sound. 

That succeeded that soft gracious rain I 
With laughter and singing, the valleys rang round, 

And the little hills shouted again. 
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The wind sunk away, like a sleeping child's breath, 

The pavilion of clouds was unfurl'd ; 
And the sun, like a spirit, triumphant o'er death, 

Smiled out on this beautiful world ! — 

On this beautiful world such a change had been wrought 
By those few blessed drops. — Oh ! the same 

On some cold stony heart might be work'd too (me- 
thought,) 
Sunk in guilt but not senseless of shame. 

If a few virtuous tears by the merciful shed 
Touch'd its hardness, perhaps the good grain 

That was sown there and rooted, though long seeming 
dead. 
Might shoot up and flourish agaiii. 

And the smile of the virtuous, like sunshine from heaven, 

Might chase the dark clouds of despair. 
And remorse, when the rock's flinty surface was riven, 

Might gush out, and soflen all there. 

Oh ! to work such a change — ^by God's grace to recall 
A poor soul from the death-sleep to this ! 

To this joy that the angels partake, what were all 
That the worldly and sensual call bliss ? — Anon. 



ON EQUALITY. 



As to Equality, if by it be meant an equality ^ property 
or condition, there is no such thing ; nor was there ever 
such a thing in any country since the world began. Tlie 
Scripture speaks of Pharaoh and his princes in the time 
of Abraham, when he was forced by a famine to go down 
to Egypt, about 430 years afler the flood. Abraham him- 
self had, at that period, men-servants and maid-servants, 
and was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. He 
and Lot had herdsmen and servants of various kinds ; and 
they every where met with kings who had sutgects and 
soldiers. The inequality of property and condition, 
which some silly or bad people are so fond of declaiming 
against, existed in the' very infancy of the world, and 
must, from the nature of things, exist to the end of it. 
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Suppose a ship to be wrecl:ed on an uninhabited island, 
and that all the officers perished, but that the common 
men and their wives were saved ; there> if any where* 
we may meet with liberty, equality, and the rights of 
man— -what think you would be the consequence? A 
state of Equality, and with it, of anarchy, might, perhaps, 
subsist for a day ; but wisdom, courage, industry, economy^ 
would presently introduce a superiority of some over 
others ; and in order that each man might preserve for 
himself the cabin he had built, the ground he had tilled, 
or the fish he had taken, all would agree in the propriety 
of appointing some one amongst tibe number, or more 
than one, to direct, govern, and protect the whole, by the 
common strength. Thus the restriction of liberty and 
the destruction of Equality, and all the circumstances 
which shallow reasoners represent as grievances in society, 
and subversive of the rights of man, would of necessity 
be introduced. No one would be left at liberty to invade 
his neighbour's property ; some would by skill and activity 
become rich, and they would be allowed to bequeath, at 
their death, their wealth to their children ; others would 
by idleness and debauchery remain poor, and having 
nothing to leave to their children, these, when grown up, 
would be under the necessity of maintaining themselves 
by working for their neighbours, till, by prudence and 
thrift, they acquired enough to purchase property of their 
own, on which they might employ their labour. It is a 
general law which God has established throughout the 
world, that riches and respect should attend prudence and 
diligence ; and as all men are not equal in the faculties of 
either body or mind, by which riches or respect are ac- 
quired, a necessity of superiority and subordination 
springs from the very nature which God has given us. 

Watson. 



EARLY FRUGALITY. 



In early childhood, you lay the foundation of poverty or 
riches, in the habits you give your children. Teach them 
to save every thing — not for their own use, for that would 
make them selfish — ^but for some use. Teach them to 
share every thing with their playmates ; but never allow 
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them to destroy any thing. I once visited a family where 
the most exact economy was observed ; yet nothing was 
mean or uncomfortable. It is the character of true eco* 
nomy to be as comfortable with a little, as others can be 
with much. In this family, when the father brought 
home a package, the older children would, of their own 
accord, put away the paper and twine neatly, instead of 
throwing them into the fire, or tearing them to pieces. 
If the little ones wanted a piece of twine to play scratch 
cradle, or spin a top, there it was in readiness ; and when 
they threw it upon the floor, the older children had no 
need to be told to put it again in its place. 

Pi'ttgal Housewife,, 



ON DREAMING OF MY MOTHER. 

Stay, gentle shadow of my Mother, stay ! 

Thy form but seldom comes to bless my sleep. 
Ye faithless slumbers, flit not thus away. 

And leave my wistful eyes to wake and weep I 

! I was dreaming of those golden days, 
When Will my guide, and Pleasure all my aim, 

1 rambled wild through childhood's flowery maze, 

And knew of Sorrow scarcely by her name ! 
Those scenes have fled ! and thou, alas ! art fled, 

Light of my heart, and guardian of my youth ! 
Then come no more to slumbering Fancy's bed, 

To aggravate the pangs of waking truth ; 
Or, if kind sleep these visions will restore, 

O let me sleep again, and never waken more ! 

H, F, Lyie^ 



EARLY TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Few persons are aware or consider, how very early in life 
the tempers of children begin to be formed, and conse- 
quently how soon that important part of the business of 
education which consists in the training the mind to habits 
of discipline and submission, may be commenced. 

" I wish," said a lady, some years since, to the writer 
of a work on education—" I wish very much to consult 
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you about the education of my little girl, who is now just 
three years old." 

<< Madam," replied the author, ^' you are at least two 
years too late in applying to me on that subject." 

The first principle of education to instil into the 
mind of a child, is that of unhesitating obedience. The 
time for doing this, is the moment at which it can be per- 
ceived that the child distinctly apprehends the nature of 
any command, no matter what, that is laid upon it. To 
ascertain this requires a little careful watching ; but when 
it is ascertained, there should be no hesitation as to the 
course to be pursued. As soon as the infant clearly un- 
derstands that the word <' no !" signifies that it is not to 
do something which it desires to do, obedience to that 
command ought at all hazards, and under whatever incon* 
venience, to be enforced. In doing this, one or two col- 
lisions will generally occur between parent and child 
before the end of the first twelve or fourteen months, in 
which the patience and perseverance of the parent will 
be put to the test ; these past, the habit of obedience is 
fixed in the child's mind, for the rest of its life. Seeing 
that nothing is to be gained by resistance,, it sinks down 
into submission as a matter of course. 

While the foundation of parental authority is thus laid, 
how many other great lessons is the mind of the child im- 
bibing ! Every time that it refrains from doing some for- 
bidden thing which it desires, it is practising self-control 
and self-denial, and is advancing a step towards the mas- 
tery of its passions. 

Some people talk about the management of children 
as if it were a science. Nothing is, however, in reality, 
more simple. Kindness, patience, un deviating firmness 
of purpose, and a strict regard to principle in all our deal- 
ings with them, (means that are within the reach of all,) 
will, under God's blessing, accomplish all that can be 
done by early education towards regulating the heart and 
understanding. And thus they will be prepared to receive 
the seeds of those higher moral and religious principles, 
by which, as heirs of immortality, they are to be educated 
for a better and an endless life. 

The entire submission which we are entitled to require 
at the hands of our children, is a type of that obedience 
which we, on our part, owe to the Great Father of the 
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universe. In terms sufficiently plain He lias made known 
to us his will. Does it become us to ask Him why his will- 
is such as we find it to be ? why he has not done this 
thing or that thing diflferently from the manner in which; 
it is done ? — Just as reasonable is it in us to do this as it 
would be in our infant children to refuse obedience to oar 
commands, until their understandings should be sufficiently 
matured to enable them to comprehend the reasons for 
wliich they were given.— /Siatenfoy Magazme. 



NESTS OP BIRDS. 

Who can contemplate, without emotion, that divine be* 
nificence, which bestows ingenuity on the weak, and 
foresight on the careless ? No sooner have the trees ex* 
panded their first blossoms, than a thousand diminutive 
artisans begin their labours on every side. — These convey 
long straws into the hole of an ancient wall, those con- 
struct buildings in the windows of a church ;— others rob 
the horse of his hair, or carry off the wool torn by the 
jagged thorn from the back of the sheep. There, wood- 
cutters cross small twigs in the waving summit of a tree ; 
here, spinsters collect silk upon a thistle. A thousand 
palaces are reared, and every palace is a nest ; 
each nest witnesses charming metamorphoses; — ^first, a 
brilliant Qg^, then a young one covered with down. This 
tender nursling becomes fiedged, his mother instructs 
him by degrees to rise upon his bed. He soon acquires 
strength to perch upon the edge of his cradle, from which 
he takes the first survey of nature. With mingled terror 
and transport, he drops down among his brothers and 
sisters, who have not yet beheld this magnificent spec- 
tacle ; but, summoned by the voice of his parents, he 
rises a second time firom his couch ; and tliis youthful 
monarch of the air, whose head is still encircled by the 
crown of infancy, already ventures to contemplate the 
undulating summits of the pines, and the abysses of ver- 
dure beneath the paternal oak. — Encouraged by his mo- 
ther, he trusts himself upon the brancli, and, after this first 
step, all nature is his own. — And yet, while the forests 
rejoice to see their new guest attempt his first flight 
through the atmosphere, an aged bird, who feels his 
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Strength forsake htm, alights beside the current : — there, 
solitary and resigned, he patiently awaits death on the 
brink of the same stream where he sung his loves, and be- 
neath the trees which still bear his nest with his harmo- 
nious posterity. — ChcUeaubricmd. 



THE ORPHAN GIRL's RECOLLECTIONS OF A 

MOTHER. 

I HAVE no mother ! for she died 

When I was very young ; 
But still her memory round my heart. 

Like morning mists has hung. 

They tell me of an angel form, 

That watch'd me while I slept, 
And of a soft and gentle hand 

That wip'd the tears I wept : 

And that same hand that held my own, 

When I began to walk. 
The joy that sparkled in her eyes 
-When first I tried to talk. 

They say the mother's heart is pleas'd 

When infant charms expand ; 
I wonder if she thinks of me 

In that bright, happy land. 

I know she is in heaven now, 

That holy place of rest ; 
For she was always good to me,— 

The good alone are blest. 

I remember, too, when I was ill. 

She kiss'd my burning brow. 
The tear that fell upon my cheek — 

I think I feel it now. 

And I have got some little books. 

She taught me how to spell ; 
The chiding or the kiss she gave 

I still remember well. 
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And then she used to kneel with me, 
And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hands to hearen^ 
And tell me what to say. 

Oh mother, mother ! in my heart 

Thy image still shall be. 
And I will hope in heaven at last, 

That I may meet with thee. — Anon* 



THE MOVING PLANT. 

Thebe is a foreign species of Santfoin, called the momng- 
plant, (Hedysarum gyrans,) which is very remarkable. 
It grows on the banks of the river Ganges, near Bengal, 
in the East Indies, and was first known in England in the 
year 1772, when it was produced from seeds brought from 
India. It is an annual plant, and grows to the height of 
three or four feet ; the leaves are of a bright green colour, 
and the flowers generally of a pale red. Its leaves pos- 
sess the power of movipg spontaneously, without being 
touched ; sometipaes oiie of them will move suddenly, 
while the rest remain ^till ; at other times they all move 
together, or separately, without any regularity ; and even 
when detached from the plant, they still retain their power 
of motion. There are several other marks of a sort of 
feeling among plants of different tribes. The leaves of 
the trefoil always fold up when rain approaches. The 
sensitive plant, usually to be seen in hot-houses, is a native 
of Brazil, and belongs to a genus or family, several spe- 
cies of which have the singular property of moving their 
leaves or branches when touched ; but they do not move 
of themselves like the one we have described. 

Convei*sations on Botany* 



THE NUTMEG TREE AND FRUIT. 

The nutmeg tree is very beautiful, and grows abundantly 
in the East Indies. The leaves have a very fragrant smell, 
as well as the fruit, which is about the size of a nectarine, 
and consists of tliree coats — the first, a fleshy pulp ; the 
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second, a coloured membrane, which is the spice called 
mace ; and the third, a shell, containing within it the nut^ 
meg, which is the seed of the plant. In India, the nutmeg- 
fruit, preserved entire, is introduced with tea, but the 
pulp and mace only are eaten« — Conversations on Botany* 



ARTIFICIAL MIGRATION OF BEES. 

The shepherds of the Alps, as we learn from Saussure, 
as soon as the snows are melted on the sides of the 
mountains, transfer their flocks from the valleys below 
to the fresh pasture revived by the summer siin, in the 
natural parterres and patches of meadow-land formed at 
the foot of crumbling rocks, and sheltered by them from 
mountain-storms; — and so difficult sometimes is this 
transfer to be accomplished, that the sheep require to be 
slung by means of ropes from one cliff to another before 
they can be stationed on the little grass plot above. A 
similar artificial migration (if we may use the term) is 
eflected in some countries by the proprietors of bee-hives, 
who remove them from one district to another, that they 
may find abundance of flowers, and by this means pro- 
long the summer. Sometimes this transfer is performed 
by persons forming an ambulatory establishment, like that 
of a gipsy horde, and encamping wherever flowers are 
found plentiful. Bee caravans of this kind are reported 
to be not im common in some districts of Germany, and 
in parts of Italy and France the transportation of bees 
was practised from very early times. But a more singular 
practice in such transportations, was to set the bee-hives 
afloat on a canal or river ; — in France, one bee-barge was 
built of capacity enough for from sixty to one hundred 
hives, and by gently floating down the river, the bees 
had an opportunity of gathering honey from the flowers 
along the banks. In Lower Egypt, where the blowing of 
flowers is considerably later tban in the upper districts, 
the practice of transporting bee-hives is much followed. 
The hives are collected from difierent villages along the 
banks, each being marked and numbered by the proprie- 
tors, to prevent future mistakes. They are then arranged 
in pyramidal piles upon the boats prepared to receive 
them, which floating gradually down the river, and stop- 

2 K 
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ping at certain stages of their passage, remain there a 
longer or shorter time according to the produce afforded 
by the surrounding country. In this manner, the bee* 
boats sail for three months : the bees having culled the 
honey of the orange-flowers in the Said, and of the Ara<* 
bian jessamine and other flowers in the more northern 

Earts, are brought back to the places from which they 
ad been carried. This procures for the Egyptians de- 
licious honey and abundance of bees' wax. The pro- 
prietors in return pay the boatmen a recompense propor- 
tioned to the number of hives which have been thus car- 
ried about from one extremity of Egypt to the other. 
The celebrated traveller Niebuhr saw upon the Nile, 
between Cairo and Damietta, a convoy of four thousand 
hives in their transit from Upper Egypt to the coast of 
the Delta. — Insect Miscellanies. 



THE SONG OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the morn to break 

And colour the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake. 
Then say to each other, " Awake ! awake ! 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 

And our bread for a long supply." 

Then off we hie to the hill and the dell. 

To the field, the meadow, and bower ; 
In the Columbine's horn we love to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell. 
To search tlie balm in its odorous cell. 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 

We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted thistle and brier ; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vinct 
Whether it trail on the earth supine. 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine. 
And reach for a state still higher. 
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As eadi on the good of her sister's bent. 

Is busy and cares for all, 
We hope for an evening with heart's content, 
For the wint^ of life without lament, 
That summer is gone with its hours mis-spent. 

And the harvest is past recall ! — Mist Gould. 



KNOWLEDGE ALWAYS USEFUL. 

Knowledge is our best and richest possession. Every 
addition of useful knowledge is like adding something to 
a man's treasure. And it is highly important that what- 
ever we learn or know, we should know correctly. Unless 
our knowledge be correct, we lose half its value and use- 
fulness. The benefit of knowledge is strikingly exem- 
plified in the following little narrative : — 

The plant samphire grows wild on the sea-shore, but 
IB never covered by the water, and a knowledge of this 
was useful, in a way that might not have been expected, 
to some French sailors, who were shipwrecked not long 
ago near Beachyhead, in Sussex. The vessel to which 
these poor men belonged was driven on shore by a storm, 
in the month of November, 1821 ; the whole crew were 
washed over board, and only four escaped from the sea by 
climbing to the top of a heap of rocks which had fallen 
from the cliff above. It was a very dark night, and they 
expected every moment to be swallowed up by the waves, 
when one of them found a plant growing among the 
rocks, which he knew to be samphire. As this convinced 
them that the tide did not rise so high, they knew that 
they were safe, and did not move from the plac6 till day- 
break, when they were seen by the people on the cliffs, 
who immediately came to their assistance. 

Convei'sations on Botany. 



THE FOOD OF ANTS. 



The labours and policy of the ants are, when closely 
examined, still more wonderful, perhaps, than those of 
the bees* Their nest is a city, consisting of dwelling- 
places, halls, streets, and squares, into which the streets 
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open. The food they principally like is the honey which 
conies from another insect found in their neighbourhood, 
and which they, generally speaking, bring home from day 
to day as they want it. Late discoveries have shown that 
they do not eat grain, but live almost entirely on animal 
food and this honey. Some kinds of ants have the foresight 
to bring home the insect on whose honey they feed, and 
keep them in particular cells, where they guard them to 
prevent their escaping, and feed them with proper vege- 
table matter which they themselves do not eat. Nay, 
they obtain the eggs of those insects, and superintend 
their hatching, and then rear the young insect until he 
becomes capable of supplying the desired honey. They 
sometimes remove them to the strongest parts of their 
nest, where there are cells apparently fortified for pro- 
tecting them from invasion. In these cells the insects 
are kept to supply the wants of the whole ants which 
compose the population of the city. It is a most singular 
circumstance in the economy of nature, that the degree 
of cold at which the ant becomes torpid is also that at 
which this insect falls into the same state. It is con- 
siderably below the freezing point, so that they require 
food the greater part of the winter, and if the insects on 
which they depend for food were not kept alive during the 
cold in which the ants can move about, the latter would 
be without the means of subsistence. — JBrougham* 



THE EXILE. 



The exile on a foreign strand. 

Where'er his footsteps roam. 
Remembers that his fathers' land 

Is still his cherish'd home. 

Though brighter skies may shine above, 
And round him flow'rs more fair. 

His heart's best hopes and fondest love 
Find no firm footing there. 

Still to the spot whidi gave him birth 

His warmest wishes turn; 
And elsewhere own, through all the earth, 

A stranger's brief sojourn. 
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O ! thus should man's immortal soul 

Its privilege revere ; 
And mindful of its heavenly goal, 

Seem but an exile here. 

'Mid fleeting joys of sense and timCi 

Still free from earthly leaven, 
Its purest hopes, its joys sublime. 

Should own no homey but Heaven. 

JBemard Barton. 



VISIT TO THE BLIND ASYLUM. 

This is an interesting exhibition of the application of 
benevolence and ingenuity to repair the evils of one of 
the greatest losses our nature can endure. Every sort of 
work is carried on which does not absolutely need the aid 
of sight ; and many which, on a first consideration, we 
should think would do so. The making of shoes, of 
baskets, of cord for window-lines, door-mats, worsted 
bell-ropes, sacks woven entire without seams either at the 
sides or bottom, and other like occupations, were going 
on, and all seemed busy, contented, and happy. At two 
o'clock, several of the blind went into a sort of music- 
room, with a good organ at one end, fitted up with seats 
at the other for strangers, and practised singing ; a blind- 
man, who appeared to be the teacher, announcing to the 
company the number of the piece to be performed, that 
it might be found in the books, which were plentifully 
scattered about. They sung in admirable taste, and wit!) 
the most admirable harmony in parts and in chorus. 

" I am never merry when I hear sweet music,** is an 
observation of a great poet, and one which those who feel 
its charms most readily assent to. There was here some- 
thing more than mere harmony to awaken a melancholy 
though sweet and touching feeling. Nature seems to 
have given to many who have lost their power of vision, 
a peculiar sensibility to music, and skill to excel in it. 
It is to them almost a new sense, a world of meaning and 
thought, conveying ideas more bright and touching than 
they had from it before. It was most interesting to see 
the poor blind come into the room hand in hand, feeling 
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their way to the seats allotted to them, and to take a part 
in what to them must be" a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul ;" and then to watch their countenances brightened^ 
and their whole frames seeming to Jive with more than 
common intensity, at the first few notes struck on the 
organ. It was affecting in the extreme to observe how 
one would roll around her sightless orbs as her fingers 
kept time with the music, while another kept his body 
swinging backwards and forwards as he bent over the organ^ 
drinking in, as it were, every chord, and dwelling with 
ecstacy on every melody ; and again, to watch them sing- 
ing with their heads thrown back, and seemingly uncon- 
scious of every thing but the eloquent music they were 
joining in, and expressing by their very features, the 
delight they were experiencing ; and in this attitude they 
were more interesting in their condition of blindness and 
darkness, than if their faces had been lighted up by the 
brightest eyes. Anon. 



THE FLIGHT OF YEARS. 

The flight of years — how sofl, how fleet ! 
How like a winged angel's feet, 
Departing from the starry throne. 
On messages of love imknown I 
A setting sun — a gleaming sail 
Driving before the western gale. 
Then lost where ocean's verge appears-* 
Are shadows of the flight of years. 

The flight of years — ah, who can tell 
Where the departed moments dwell ? 
Lost in what deep and boundless sea ? 
Sunk in what wide eternity ? 
For ever past — for ever gone — 
No trace to fix a thought upon ; 
But mirth and grief, and hopes and fears. 
Are swallow'd in the flight of years. 

The flight of years — ^how many an eye 
Weeps at the thought of years gone by ! 
Looks back upon the sad array — 
The restless night — the anxious day ; 
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Sees the lov'd form so pale so chill. 
And mourns its broken idol still ! 
While all below, that soothes or cheers^ 
Seems buried in the flight of years. 

The flight of years — ^it bears along 
The mighty purpose of the strong 
Youth's thousand fond imaginings. 
And manhood's ardent spiritings,— 
The sigh of love, the sigh of care— 
The sad forebodings of despair — 
And pride's approach, and slander's sneers, 
Sink in the rapid flight of years. 

The flight of years — 'twill soon be o'er. 
When the last pilgrim treads the shore ; 
When darkness broods across the sun, 
And mercy's gracious work is done ; 
When heaven renew'd, and earth restor'd, 
Shout at the presence of their Lord ; 
Disease and death, and sin and tears. 
Shall perish with the flight of years* — Anon. 



THE WATER BOTTLES OF THE EAST. 

In the book of Joshua there is a very interesting account 
of the wily artifice by which the Gibeonites prevailed 
upon Joshua to make a covenant of peace with them, 
when he was drawing near to their country, in the course 
of subduing the lands in which the people of Israel were 
to be settled. A party of Gibeonites were sent to meet 
Joshua, pretending that they had come from a far distant 
land, as ambassadoi's on behalf of their countrymen. They 
took old sacks upon their asses, and wine boUles old and 
rent and bound up. They had also old shoes and gar- 
ments, and a few remains of stale and dry provisions, to 
give the i^pearance of having just finished a long journey. 
When they came before Joshua, they informed him that 
their home was far distant, and that having heard of his 
great victories, they had been sent to entreat that he 
would make a league with them. '< Wherefore our elders, 
and all the inhabitants of our country, spake unto us, say- 
ing, Take victuals with you for your journey, and go to 
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meet them, and say unto them, We are your seryants, 
wherefore now make a league with us. This our bread 
we took hot for our provisions out of our houses on the 
day we came forth to go unto you, but now behold it is 
dry and it is mouldy — and these bottles of wine which 
were filled were new, and behold they be rent — and these 
our garments and our shoes are become old by reasun of 
the very long journey." 

The bottles here spoken of were not like those now 
used in European countries, but were bags made of the 
skin of animals. The same kind of bottle is frequently 
referred to in Scripture, both literally and figuratively ; 
but the mention of it occurs with peculiar interest in the 
three following instances. — A bottle filled with water was 
given by Abraham to Hagar, when he sent her away from 
his house. (Genesis xxi.) When Sisera took shelter in the 
tent of Jael, she opened a bottle of milk and gave him 
drink. (Judges iv.) And in I. Samuel xvi. we are told 
that ^* Jesse took an ass laden with bread and a bottle of 
wine, and a kid, and sent them bv David his son unto 
Saul." 

In the East, water and other liquids are to this day kept 
and carried in skin bags, of which the construction is 
exceedingly simple : and thus we are enabled to illustrate, 
by the present practices of a people in our own day, one 
of the customs so frequently referred to in the clear and 
familiar language of Holy Writ. 

In making the bottles here described, the hide is stripped 
off entire, except at the openings where the head and feet 
are cut off; these openings are sewed up except one, 
which is left for a spout, and secured by a string remova- 
ble at pleasure. While the skin is being prepared, it is 
filled with hot sand to stretch it to its proper size ; the 
hides of different animals being used, — as a kid, the sheep 
or goat, and the ox, — the bottles or bags are of various 
sizes, some scarcely larger than our ordinary bottles. 

The water-carrier of India loads his bullock with a 
large skin full at the well, either to accompany travellers, 
or to sell the water to those who live at a distance. 
Whenever troops, or other large bodies of people, proceed 
upon a march into the interior of the country, a number 
of water carriers of this description accompany them. 

Bags of skins are also used in Spain to carry wine from 
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the vifieyards to the places where it Is sold, and sherry 
wine is very often observed to retain the flavour of the 
hides in which it has been transported. 

Such bottles as those which have now been described 
were of course strongest when they were new. Our 
Saviour says to his disciples, << No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles, or else the new wine will burst the bottlesty 
and be spilled, and the bottles perish ; but new wine 
18 put into new bottles, and both are preserved.'* He 
meant leathern bottles. 

There is a passage in the 119th Psalm, which becomes 
peculiarly and powerfully beautiful to the reader who 
clearly understands what sort of bottles were used in the 
East. The Psalmist is describing the depth of his tribu- 
lation and grief, and the comfort he derives from reflecting 
on the certainty of God's promises. He likens his out- 
ward appearance to that of a skin bottle or bag, which, 
when not in use, is hung up 'near the fire, and becomes 
withered and blackened by the smoke. " I am become 
like a bottle in the smoke, yet do I not forget thy com- 
mandments." — Saturday Magazine. 



ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. 

Cowper had the misfortune to lose his mother when he was only 
about six years old. He says, nearly fifty years after her death, « Not 
a day passes in which I do not think of her ; such was the impression 
her tenderness made upon me, though the opportunity she had for 
showing it was so short." — Southey*8 Life of Cowper, 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft, in childhood, solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

* Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away l* 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Bless'd be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim, 

To quench it), here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
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Who bidd'st me honour, with an artless song, 

Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

I will obey, not willingly al<me. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast dead« 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd tliy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolFd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nm-sery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return : 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believed. 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus, many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learn'd at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Wliere once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children, not thine, have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp'd, 
'Tis now become a history little known, 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
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Short-lived possession ! but the record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there^ 

Still outlives many a storm, that has efiaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand till fresh they shone and glow'd : 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interposed too oflen makes ; 

All this still legible in ^lemory's page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere ; 

Not scorn'd in Heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Would'st softly speak, and stroke my head, and smilCy) 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 
But, no — what here we call our life is such, 
So little to be loved, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms all weather'd, and the ocean cross'd,) 
Shoots into port at some well favour'd isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile» 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ;•<— 
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So thou, with sails how swifl ! hast reach'd the shore, 

Where tempests never beat nor billows roar, 

And thy loved consort, on the dangerous tide 

Of life, long since has anchor'd by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 

Me, howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss'd. 

Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 

And, day by day, some current's thwarting force, 

Sets me more distant from a prosp*rous course. 

Yet, oh, the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 

And now, farewell ! — Time unrevoked has run 

His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again, 

To have renew'd the joys that once were mine, 

Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to sooth me left*— CoMy^r. 



ISLANDS PBODUCED BY INSECTS.* 

The whole group of the Thousand Islands, and indeed the 
greater part of all those whose surfaces are flat, in the 
neighbourhood of the equator, owe their origin to the 
labours of that order of marine worms which Linnaeus 
has arranged under the name of Zoophyta. — These little 
animals, in a most surprising manner, construct their 
calcareous habitations under an infinite variety of forms, 
yet with that order and regularity, each after its own 
manner, which to the minute inquirer, is so discernible 
in every part of the creation. But, although the eye may 
be convinced of the fact, it is difficult for the human mind 
to conceive the possibility of insects so small being endued 
with the power, much less of being furnished in their own 
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bodies "n^th the materials of constructing the immense 
fabrics which, in almost every part of the Eastern and 
Pacific Oceans lying between the tropics, are met with in 
the shape of detached rocks, or reefs of great extent, just 
even with the surface, or islands already clothed with 
plants, whose bases are fixed at the bottom of the sea, 
seversil hundred feet in depth, where light and heat, so 
very essential to animal life, if not excluded are sparingly 
received and feebly felt. Thousands of such rocks, and 
reefs, and islands, are known to exist in the eastern ocean, 
within, and even beyond the limits of the tropics. The 
eastern coast of New Holland is almost wholly girt with 
reefs and islands of coral rock, rising perpendicularly from 
the bottom of the abyss. Captain Kent, of the Buffalo, 
speaking of a coral reef of many miles in extent, on the 
south-west coast of New Caledonia, observes, that " it 
is level with the water's edge, and towards the sea, as 
steep as a wall of a house ; that he sounded frequently 
within twice the ship's length of it with a line of 150 
fathoms, or 900 ieet, without being able to reach the 
bottom." How wonderful, how inconceivable that such 
stupendous fabrics should rise into existence from the 
silent, but incessant, and almost imperceptible labours of 
such insignificant worms ! 

Some remarks on this subject by Captain Hall, in his 
voyage to the Island of Loo-Choo, are very curious. — 
The examination of a coral reefi he observes, during the 
different stages of one tide, is particularly interesting. 
When the tide has left it for some time, it becomes dry, 
and appears to be a compact rock, exceedingly hard and 
ragged ; but as the tide rises, and the waves begin to wash 
over it, the coral worms protrude themselves from holes 
which before were invisible. These animals are of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious num- 
bers, that, in a short time, the whole surface of the rock 
appears to be alive and in motion. The most common 
worm is in the form of a star, with arms from four to six 
inches long, which are moved about in all directions with 
a rapid motion, probably to catch food. Others are so 
sluggish, that they may be mistaken for pieces of the rock, 
and are generally of a dark colour, and from four to five 
inches long, and about two or three round. When the 
coral is broken about high-water mark, it is a solid hard 
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Stone ; but if any part of it be detached at a spot which 
the tide reaches every day, it is found to be full of worms 
of different lengths and colours, some being as fine as a 
thread and several feet long, of a bright yellow, and 
sometimes of a blue colour ; others resemble snails ; and 
some are not unlike lobsters in shape, but soil, and not 
above two inches long. 

The growth of coral appears to cease when the worm 
is no longer exposed to the washing of the sea. Thus a 
reef rises in the form of a cauliflower till its top has giuned 
the level of the highest tides, above which tlie worm has 
no power to advance, and the reef, of course, no longer 
extends itself upwards. The other parts in succession 
reach the surface, and there stop, forming in time a level 
field with steep sides all round. The reef, however, con- 
tinually increases, and, being prevented from growing 
higher, extends itself laterally in all directions. But the 
growth being as rapid at the upper edge as it is lower 
down, the steepness of the face of the reef is still pre- 
served. These are the circumstances which render coral 
reefs so dangerous in navigation ; — for, in the first place^ 
they are seldom seen above water ; and, in the next, their 
sides are so steep, that a ship's bow may strike against the 
rock before any change of soundings has given warning 
of the danger. — HalVs Voyages, 



THE CORAL ISLAND. 

I MASKED a whirlpool in perpetual play. 
As though the mountain were itself alive, 
And catching prey on every side, with feelers 
Countless as sunbeams, slight as gossamer. 

Compressed like wedges, radiated like stars, 
Branching like sea-weed, whirled in dazzling rings> 
Subtle and variable as flickering flames, 
Sight could not trace their evanescent changes^ 
Nor comprehend their motions, till minute 
And curious observation caught the clue 
To this live labyrinth, — where every one, 
By instinct taught, performed its little task. 

Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill, and toil unweariable^ 
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No moment and no movement unimproved, 

Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread. 

To swell the heightening, brightening, gradual mound. 

By marvellous structure climbing toward the day. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; 
Hence what Omnipotence alone could do, 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend 
The mausoleum of its architects, 
Still dying upwards as their labours closed : 
Slime the material ; but the slime was turned 
To adamant by their petrific touch ; 
Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives. 
Their masonry imperishable. A point at first. 
It peered above those waves a point so small, 
I just perceived it fixed where all was floating ; 
And when a bubble crossed it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 
That speck became a hand-breadth ; day and night 
It spread, accumulated, and ere long 
Presented to my view a dazzling plain. 
White as the moon amid the sapphire-sea. 

Compared with this amazing edifice, 
Babel's stupendous folly, though it aimed 
To scale heaven's battlements, was but a toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy. 

Nine times the age of man that coral-reef 
Had bleached beneath the torrid noon, and borne 
The thunder of a thousand hurricanes. 
Raised by the jealous ocean, to repel 
That strange encroachment on his old domain. 

Fragments of shells, dead sloughs, sea-monsters' bonesi, 
Whales stranded in the shallows, hideous weeds 
Hurled out of darkness by the uprooting surges ; 
These, with unutterable relics more. 
Heaped the rough surface, till the various mass. 
By Nature's chemistry combined and purged. 
Had buried the bare rock in crumbling mould. 

All seasons were propitious ; every wind, 
From the hot siroc to the wet monsoon, 
Tempered the crude materials ; while heaven's dew 
Fell on the sterile wilderness as sweetly 
As though it were a garden of the Lord. 

James Montgomery* 
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SEA-FOWL. 

Sea-fowl have places of rendezvous, where you would 
imagine that they were deliberating in common on the 
affairs of their republic ; it is in general, a rock in the 
midst of the waves. We used often to sit in the Island 
of St. Pierre, on the coast opposite an islet, called by the 
natives the Pigeon- Housey on account of its form, and 
because they repair to it in spring for the purpose of seek- 
ing eggs. We passed whole days and nights in studying 
the manners of the inhabitants of this rock ; the nights 
are full of the secrets of Providence. The multitude of 
birds that assemble at the Pigeon-House is so great, that 
we could frequently distinguish their cries amid the roar-* 
ing of the most furious tempests. All these birds have 
extraordinary voices, resembling the sounds that issue 
from the sea : if the ocean has its Flora, it has likewise its 
Philomela. When the curlew whistles at sunset on the 
point of some rock, accompanied by the hollow roaring 
of the billows, which forms the bass to the concert, it 
produces one of the most melancholy harmonies that can 
possibly be conceived : never did the wife of Ceix breathe 
forth such lamentations on the shores that witnessed her 
misfortunes. The best understanding prevailed in the 
republic of our birds. Immediately after the birth of a 
citizen, his mother precipitated him into the waves, like 
those barbarous nations who plunged their children into 
rivers to inure them to the fatigues of life. Couriers were 
incessantly dispatched from this Tyre, with numerous 
attendants, who, by the command of Providence, dis- 
persed over all the seas for the relief of the mariner. 
Some, stationed at the distance of forty or fifty leagues 
from an unknown land, serve as a certain indication to the 
pilot, who discovers them like corks floating on the waves ; 
others settle on a reef, and in the night, these vigilant 
sentinels raise their doleful voices to warn the navigator 
to stand off; while others again, by the whiteness of their 
plumage, form real beacons upon the black surface of the 
rocks. It is for the same reason, we presume, that the 
beneficence of the Almighty has bestowed on the foam of 
the waves a phosphoric property, and has rendered it more 
luminous among breakers, in proportion to the violence of 
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the tempest. How many vessels would perish amid the 
darkness, were it not for these miraculous heacons, kindled 
by Providence upon the rocks ! 

All the accidents of the seas, all the changes of calm 
and storm are predicted by birds. The TJirusk alights on 
a desolate strand, contracts her neck within her plumage, 
conceals one foot in her down, and standing motionless on 
the other, apprizes the fisherman of the moment when the 
billows are rising ; — the Sea-larky skimming the surface 
of the wave, and uttering a gentle and melancholy cry, 
announces, on the contrary, the moment of their reflux : 
lastly, the little Procellaria stations herself in the midst of 
the ocean — the faithful companion of the mariner, she 
follows the course of ships iind prophesies tempests. The 
sailor ascribes to her something sacred, and religiously 
fulfils the duties of hospitality, when the violence of the 
wind tosses her on board his vessel. In like manner the 
husbandman pays respect to the Hed-hreasty which pre- 
dicts fine weather, and receives it beneath his thatch 
during the intense cold of the winter. These unfortunate 
men, placed in the two hardest conditions of life, have 
friends whom Providence has prepared for them. From 
a feeble animal they receive coimsel and hope, which they 
would ofl«n seek in vain among their fellow-men. This 
reciprocity of benefits between little birds and unfortunate 
men, is one of those moving incidents which abound in 
the works of God. Between the red-breast and the 
husbandman, between the procellaria and the sailor, 
there is a resemblance of manners and of fortunes 
exceedingly affecting. O ! how dry, how barren is Na- 
ture, when explained by sophists: but how productive 
and how rich, when a simple heart describes her wonders, 
with no other view than to glorify the Creator. 

Chateaubriand. 



METHODS OF IMPROVING IN KNOWLEDGE. 

Thebe are five eminent means, or methods, whereby 
the mind is improved in knowledge, and these are — 
observation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversa- 
tion, and meditation ; the last of which is in a more 
peculiar manner called study. 

Observation is the notice that we take of all occurrences 

J4 
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in human life, whether they be sensible or intellectual^ 
whether relating to persons or things, to ourselves or 
others. It is this that furnishes us even from our infancy, 
with a rich variety of ideas^ propositions, words, and 
phrases ; it is by this we know that fire will burn, that- 
the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that an acora 
produces an oak, that man is a being capable of reasoning 
and discourse, that our bodies die, and are carried to the 
grave, and that one generation succeeds another. All 
those things which we see, which we hear or feel, which 
we perceive by sense or consciousness, or which we know 
in a direct manner, with scarcely any exercise of our 
reflecting faculties or our reasoning powers, may be ia- 
cluded under the general name of observation. 

Beading is that method whereby we acquaint ourselves 
with what other men have published to the world in their 
compositions. The arts of reading and of writing are of 
infinite advantage, for by them we are made partakers of 
the sentiments, observations, reasonings, and improve- 
ments of all the learned world, in the most remote 
nations and in former ages, almost from the beginning of 
mankind. 

Public or private lectures are such verbal instructions as 
are given by a teacher, while the learners attend in 
silence. We learn in this manner religion from the pulpit, 
philosophy or theology from the professor's chair, and 
mathematics by a teacher showing us various theorems 
and problems — that is, speculations or practices, by 
demonstration and operation, with all the instruments of 
art necessary to those observations. 

Conversation is another method of improving our minds, 
wherein, by mutual discourse and inquiry, we learn the 
sentiments of others, as well as communicate our senti- 
ments to others in the same manner. Under this head 
we rank disputations of various kinds. 

Meditation, or study, includes those exercises of the 
mind whereby we render all the former methods useful 
for our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by 
meditation we confirm our remembrance of things, of our 
own experience, and of the observations we make. It is 
by meditation that we draw various inferences, and esta- 
blish in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is 
by meditation that we fix in our memory whatever we 
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Jparn^ and^foriii-Qiir own iiirlirmAnf <^ ffaf truth Or false- 
hood, the strength or weakness^ of what olliers sprat or 

write. It is meditation^ or study, that draws out long 

chains of argument, and searches and finds deep- and 

difficult truths which before lay concealed in darknessw^ 

£ach of these five methods ha» its peculiar advantages^ 

by which it materially assists the others ; and its peculiar 

defects, which need to be supplied by the assistance of 

the rest.— ^»o». 



TO MY 90N. 



Twice has the sun commenced his annual round, 
Since first thy footsteps totter'd o'er the ground, 
Since first thy tongue was tuned to bless- mine ear 
By faltering out the name to fathers dear. 

! Nature's language, with her looks combined, 
More precious far than periods thrice refined ! 

O ! sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

1 prize you more than Beauty's magic smile ; 
Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 
I gaze with bliss, unmingled with alarm. 
Ah, no ! full oft a boding horror flies 
Athwai*t my fancy, uttering fateful cries. 
Almighty Power I his harmless life defend, 
And if we part, 'gainst me the mandate send. 
And yet a wish will rise, — would I might live, 
Till added years his memory firmness give. ! 
For, O ! it would a joy in death impart,. 

To think I still survived within his heart ;. 

To think he'll cast, midway the vale of yeacs^ 

A retrospective look, Jbediram'd with tears ; 

And tell, regretful, how I look'd and spoke ; 

What walks I loved ; — where grew my favourite oak ; 

How gently I would lead him by the hand ; 

How gently use the accent of command : 

What lore I taught him, roaming wood and wild. 

And how the man descended to the child ; , 

How well I loved with him, on Sabbath-mom, 

To hear the anthem of the vocal thorn ;— 

To teach religion, unallied to strife. 

And trace to him the way, the truth, the life. 
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But far and farther still mv view I hend — 
oiLiiu iiuw 1 see a child thy steps attend ; — 

To yonder church-yard wall, thou tak'st thy way, 

While round thee, pleased, thou see'st the infant play ; 

Then lifting him, while tears suiFuse thine eyes, 

Pointing, thou tell'st him, There thy grandsire lies ! 

Grahame, 



FAMILY AFFECTION. 

The whole human race may be considered as one great 
family, under the care, protection, and discipline of their 
heavenly Father ; — and the most important duty which he 
requires of them is, that they love one another. He gra- 
ciously founds their love to himself on this basis, for he 
even rejects the love of those who do not love their brother 
also. 

It is a wonderful and benevolent part of the system of 
Providence, that his commandments produce our greatest 
earthly blessings ; and our obedience to his laws brings im- 
mediate reward, in conferring upon us some visible benefit; 
as, on the contrary, every outrage on his commands has 
its attendant judgment. 

In no case are the blessings annexed to well-doing so 
sensibly felt as in the mutual kind offices of brotherly love. 
From the sv/eet affections and good will of society, most 
of our temporal comforts spring ; and when we obey the 
command of loving and serving our fellow-creatures, the 
benefit is reflective, we are loved and served in return : — 
" Therefore, my beloved brethren, let us love one another ; 
for he that loveth his brother, hath fulfilled the law." If 
the cultivation of these benevolent feelings is so important 
a duty, and so great a blessing, in extending society, 
where our intercourse is only occasional, of what still 
greater importance is it in the near and daily concerns of 
domestfc life ! All persons, in all ages, have been deeply 
impressed with the value of family affection. The wise 
instructions of Solomon abound with injunctions on the 
subject ; and David pronounces, " How good and joyful a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, which ran down 
unto the beard, even unto Aaron's beard, and went down 
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to the skirts of his clothing. Like as the dew of Herraon, 
which fell upon the hill of Zion ; for there the Lord pro- 
mised his blessing and life for evermore." This precious 
balm to every earthly woe, spreads itself to every depart- 
ment in domestic life, like " the refreshing dew of Hermon, 
which fell upon the hill of Zion ;" it nourishes and glad- 
dens every benevolent heart, it softens the temper, it 
doubles every pleasure, it lessens every care ; without, 
it human beings become savage, selfish, and morose ; they 
lose the blessing which God has promised to it in this life, 
and that life for evermore, which is a heaven of love and 
benevolence««-«ilfr^. King. 



GOVERNESSES. 



Persons of limited income, whether derived from trade or 
other sources, often educate their daughters with a view 
to their becoming governesses, under the idea that such 
a course will best advance them in life. It is generally 
expected, and supposed, that a governess should teach, or 
at least be able to superintend eve}*y branch of instruction, 
and it is consequently necessary that she should learn 
every thing. As soon, therefore, as she can read or write, 
she is placed upon a music-stool, and devotes several hours 
a day to the practice of the piano-forte, the harp, and 
singing. A French master is also engaged, and, after the 
lapse of two or three years, probably a dancing and aa 
Italian master are added. Parents generally take the 
qualifications of the instructor upon trust ; and the expense 
being an important consideration, when a school is chosen, 
it is most commonly one which gives the greatest apparent 
quantity of instruction for the least money. The fact that 
their daughter is learning French, Italian, music, drawing, 
and dancing, satisfies the parents ; — they do not inquire 
how and in what degree the information on all these mat- 
ters is obtained, nor how the moral and mental education 
proceeds; the characters and capabilities of the several 
teachers are never ascertained, their influence over their 
pupils never considered ; — and the pupils, though educated 
expressly to instruct others, are not taught how this object 
may best be effected. 
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The early education of children mostly falls under the 
dH«ctioii of femaleB, and this task requires few or none of 
the omamental arts of life : — it calls for the exercise of a 
sound judgment, calm tender, steady perseverance, unre- 
laxed energy, warm affection, and subdued senaibilityv 
combined with a simplicity of taste and feeling which can 
enter into the thoughts, actions, and dispositions of child- 
hoods The cultivation of these qualities, then, dhduld be 
the aim of those whose position in life obliges >them to 
educate their daughters for the situation of instrul^rs. A 
perscm so educated would rise merely from the forde of her 
superior character ; — and she would not despise thos^ whose 
honest ambition had made her what she was, nor would she 
be unfitted to fulfil her duties in the same sphere witf. them 
pleasurably and advantageously. The more wealthy classes, 
who are generally sensible of the importance of a good 
education, need persons who can be trusted with the early 
management of their children ; and they daily feel and 
lament the small number of those who are really fitted for 
the task. Those, then, who are possessed of judgment^ 
temper; and practical knowledge, will be more sought and 
better rewarded than the mere musician, artist, and lin- 
guist. We do not mean to exclude these arts from edu- 
cation ; but we protest against their cultivation to the total 
neglect of all the higher qualities of the mind. 

One language thoroughly acquired will be worth more 
than three partially learnt, and we therefore urge upon 
parents and instructors to limit their ambition to the real 
quality rather than to the apparent quantity of such ac- 
quirements. French is now so universally understood that 
it serves as a medium of conversation among all Euro- 
pean nations ; — this should be the first, and where situation 
prohibits greater acquirement, the only language taught ; 
circumstances and taste must decide upon any further at- 
tainments. 

Music is perhaps the most desirable accomplishment 
that a female can possess, and the one in which she is most 
likely to excel. It is altogether a domestic employment, 
and may form either a recreation or a study ; it will confer 
either solitary or social pleasure, and may be made an in- 
nocent incitement to virtuous ambition and a rational 
source of delight. It calls for the exercise of many of the 
intellectual faculties, and while it addresses itself more 
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especially to the sensibility and the imagination^ it also de- 
mands the exertion of the moral habits of industry and 
patience. But with all these recommendations, the organic 
formation of the pupil must dictate the propriety of making 
music a study ; it is worse than folly to pursue it unless 
nature has given the means : — the time and application 
that are in such cases uselessly bestowed would, if wisely 
directed, produce valuable results in some other way. 

Drawing is an art which engrosses much time, but 
which is seldom really acquh*ed or properly pursued. Tl>e 
object in learning to draw is, or ought to be, to acquire 
the power of copying correctly the forms of nature or of 
artificial objects. Where this is not done, nothing practi- 
cally useful has been accomplished. 

One of the accomplishments we would wish to see cul- 
tivated among females, and which is greatly neglected or 
wholly overlooked, is the art of reading aloud. It is a 
most healthy employment when used discreetly, since ex- 
ercise is as advantageous to the lungs as to all other parts 
of the human frame. The ability to read aloud agreeably 
is also a truly domestic acquirement ; it will be another 
link in the chain which binds men to their hearths; it 
will amuse the young, cheer the old, and instruct the 
ignorant. — Quarterly Journal of Education* 



TO MY BROTHER. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the glorious sun 
Doth gently sink behind yon western hill, 
When all the various works of man are done, 
And every living thing is hush'd and still. 

Oh, I will love thee I when the queen of night 
Riseth serenely from behind the trees, 
And poureth on the earth her silver light, 
Aiid gently sporteth on the midnight breeze. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the vesper star 
Shineth so brightly through the woody dell, 
When nought doth see it here or from afar 
Save that sad and lonely bird sweet Philomel ! 
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Oh, I will love thee ! when gray morning dawns. 
In rich reftilgence through the bosom'd gi'ove, 
And the bright dew-drops glisten on the lawn, 
And tempt the humble labourer's feet to rove. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when the howling blast 
Of sorrow's gale around thy head shall swell ; 
When from thy heart thy peaceful thoughts are cast, 
To thee I'll fondly whisper — all is well. 

Oh, I will love thee ! in the day of grief. 
When all thy friends and all thy youth have fled, 
And with affection bring thy heart relief. 
And watch with gentle love around thy bed. 

Oh, I will love thee I when the balmy spring 
Shall clothe in beauty every shrub and tree ; 
Then all enchanting sights to me will bring 
A soft, consoling, hallow'd thought of thee. 

Oh, I will love thee ! when my days of bliss, 
And all my halcyon days of youth are o'er, 
Till the fond, faithful heart that dictates this. 
And every throbbing pulse shall beat no more. 

Oh, I will love thee ! on my dying bed, 

And my last fervent prayer shall be for thee : 

O ! wilt thou, when I'm sleeping with the dead, 

Shed a fond tear upon my grave for me ? — Elizabeth Coi^y, 



GOOD MANAGEMENT. 



Without method, time is nearly valueless ; it is wasted 
in unprofitable occupations, or frittered away in uncon- 
scious idleness. Where it is of consequence to economize 
time, there order should more peculiarly reign. How 
many valuable moments are daily lost in looking for arti- 
cles which are always mislaid when most wanted ; how 
much time and trouble are wasted in contriving, day 
after day, with defective or inappropriate utensils, on 
which, if a hundredth part of the labour had been pre- 
viously expended to fit them for the purpose, not only 
time but comfort would have been gained. 
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In a room, however small, however crowded, a place 
may be found for every thing ; and these very circum- 
stances render it the more necessary to have method in 
settling the various things with which the space is occu- 
pied. " A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place," should be the motto in every well regulated 
family. 

All must have observed how much the want of ma- 
nagement leads to the loss of time, and how much more 
of what is really useful may, in consequence, be accom- 
plished by some persons than by others. " Time is our 
estate ; it is our most valuable property. If we lose it 
or waste it, we can never — never purchase it back again." 

Punctuality must also find a place in the list of virtues 
which should be practised by the good housewife. It is 
the child of order and method, and cannot exist where 
they are wanting. It is generally found that those who 
have the least to do are the least punctual. But perhaps 
it may be said, that if each hour has its allotted and full 
occupation, any trivial circumstance may produce delay, 
and thus cause every thing to be what is called behind^ 
hand. All this is, however, to be avoided, if we allow 
ourselves in the beginning of the day a few minutes 
before-hand. But what makes punctuality of still more 
necessary observance, is, that the want of it may be pro- 
ductive of serious inconvenience and waste of time to 
others as well as to ourselves. 

Order, regularity, and punctuality are, then, the great- 
est economists of time, and therefore the observance of 
them cannot be too rigidly practised. 

Cleanliness is, however, still more important to the 
comfort of a dwelling, and it is more especially requisite 
in the preparation of wholesome food. Whoever has 
once known the real satisfaction arising from this domestic 
virtue would never relapse into dirty habits. 

The habits which are acquired when we are young, are 
difficult to be eradicated, even though we may have a 
sincere desire of exchanging them for better. Order, 
neatness, and cleanliness, should then be practised by 
the mother of a family, if it were for no other reason 
than by example to form her children to habits which will 
be so essentially useful to them in afler life. A mother, 
by enforcing on her daughters the necessity of industrious 

1.2 
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regularity, endows them with a property which will prove 
most valuable to them in their future destination. The 
woman whose time is her capital, and who does not waste 
it by negligence, forgetfuhMros, or irregularity in her work, 
may be considered to be twice as rich as she who has to 
run for every]^thing just at the moment it is required. If 
engaged as a household servant, how much is her value 
enhanced by habits which gain her the esteem and 
good- will of her employers, and by which she makes 
friends to herself through life. Good managemeni may, 
in a degree, be obtained by all who will take a little trou- 
ble for its acquirement ; the humblest situation — ^the most 
untaught intellect — ^are not excluded from its advantages* 

Anon. 



SUCCESSIVE STATES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

In our seasons we have the grateful succession of the 
Spring, the Summer, and the Autumn : in our vegetation^ 
the new leaf, the beauteous flower, and the nutritious 
fruit. These correspond with contemporaneous atmos- 
pherical changes of our system, and are followed by that 
seeming death of nature, which frosty and chilling Winter 
brings on. 

The insect and reptile world exhibit similar changes. 
The Spring recalls or hatches their tribes into life and 
feeling, in a cre^ing state. They have their summer 
day of playful gaiety, varying in its duration, and enjoy 
existence in a winged form : their autumn is their time 
of depositing their eggs : and from tliat they depart into 
death or torpor. These four states of all that have vital 
being, growth, miUurity, decline and death, — and these 
jmnual sucoessions of the seasons, which are so much 
associated with the life, produce and suspension of ve- 
getative nature, — have been made the characteristics of 
our terrestrial system. 

In the human race, an analogous series of changes 
and states take place, with such striking, moral and intel- 
lectual results, as to excke our admiration at the kind- 
ness of our Creator, for having formed his human nature 
on a plan of such wise benevolence. By this He has 
appointed that every human being should have a season 
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of childhood ; another of youth ; a third of full maturity, 
with its parental produce ; and a following period of de- 
cline and death, to pass into another state of existence 
elsewhere. 

These laws are attached to all who are permitted to 
pass through the regular course of human life ; though 
its Giver has reserved to Himself the resistless right of 
calling each of us away at whatever part of it He shall 
think proper, without completing the full progress of 
these successive states. — Sharon Turner. 



THE NIGHT WATCH. 

Unjless the Lord the city keep. 
Vain is the watchman's care ; 

If his protecting eye should sleep, 
Our lot is dark despair ! 

But He sleeps not ! His eye, His ear, 
(How bless'd such an appeal,) 

Are open to the prayer, the tear, 
Of all His creatures still. 

The flower that owes to Him its birth. 

He clothes in pure array ; 
And not a sparrow falls to earth 

Ere its appointed day ! 

Can I, then, doubt His will or power 
To guard me through the night ? 

To spread o'er my unconscious hour. 
Visions of life and light ? 

Ah, no ! — our Heavenly Watchman still 
Stands near my humble bed ; 

The arm of His protecting will 
Is thrown around my head. 

It still will guard, though foes surround. 
Though dangers hover near ; 

The broken reed His mercy bound, 
His pitying voice will cheer. 

In every place, at every hour. 

Be this my sacred charm ! 
And, kept by His unsleeping power, 

I cannot suffer harm.^ — Mrs. Tonge. 
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ADVICE TO THOSE ATTENDING ON SICKNESS. 

Those who attend the sick are above all things inte- 
rested in having the sick-roona kept clean. Idle nurses, 
who allow the sick person to remain with linen unchanged 
for several days, or with dirty sheets ; or who take no 
pains to expose the blankets to the fresh air ; or who allow 
offensive matters to remain about the bed ; or who neglect 
to open the doors and windows ; are fond of securing them- 
selves, as they foolishly imagine, from all danger, by smel- 
ling salts or vinegar, or by camphor, or by keeping lozenges 
of some kind or other in the mouth ; all which things 
are useless, whilst at the same time they render the air 
about a patient very disagreeable, and will conceal such 
bad smells as ought to be attended to and removed. 

Nothing is more abominable than to see a nurse, care- 
less of the continual attentions required by a person suf- 
fering all the torment of a fever, thinking only of her own 
eating and drinking, and doing both to excess ; some- 
times, indeed, excited by spirits or wine, of which there 
is always too unrestrained a use in a sick house, and then 
disturbing and fidgetting the patient about a hundred 
things which ought to have been done at another time. 

The first thing, then, for those to do who are much 
about the sick, is to see that the room is clean — that there 
is no collection of clothes or rubbish under the bed- 
that the bed-linen and the patient's dress are not neglect- 
ed, — and that there is no bad smell in the room. 

The nurses and attendants are obliged to be a great 
part of their time with the sick ; this is attended with 
less danger to them than might be supposed, provided 
they keep the room and patient clean ; live pretty well, 
without intemperance ; are cheerful and active; and ex- 
cept when actually attending to the sick person, place 
themselves near the window or door, so as not to be ex- 
posed to the continued stream of air Ji^om the patient. It 
is also quite certain that the nurses and attendants be- 
come accustomed to the atmosphere of a sick room, and 
are not so liable as others to become affected with infec- 
tious disorders. 

Those who are not in actual attendance on the sick, but 
who go to see them as friends and neighbours, should not 
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make long visits to them ; nor sit too near them ; nor in- 
hale their breath ; — if there is any kind of bad smell in 
the room, they should not go in until it has disappeared ; — 
they may shake hands with the patients, but should not 
kiss their lips. If a window is open, they should sit between 
it and the patient's bed ; if not, between the door and 
the bed, that the air may be carried from them towards 
the patient, rather than y»'om the patient towards them. 

No clothes that have been used by the patient should 
be put into drawers with the clothes of other persons : 
all the dirty linen, sheets, &c., when taken out of the 
room, should be put at once into water out of the house, 
and then hung up in a free current of air. 

The best thing that can be done by way o^ fumigation 
is to use the chloride of lime, and its use is very simple 
and easy. It may be procured at any druggist's shop, 
and is not very dear ; a pound of it, which may be had 
for sixpence, is sufficient for a gallon of water, in which 
it should be dissolved. Some of this water should be 
sprinkled over the bed-room twice a day or oftener ; not 
in great quantity at a time, because it is too stimulating 
to the lungs of a sick person. The stairs and passages 
may be sprinkled also. The vessel or jar in which the 
chloride of lime in water is kept, should have a cover. 

In case of death all the bed-clothes and linen worn by 
the patient, should be purified in the same way, then put 
in water, and dried in the open air : the bedstead and 
bed-room, and all the articles of furniture, should be 
scoured, and the room thoroughly ventilated, and, if pos- 
sible, white-washed before being slept in again. The 
drying of the room will be best promoted by keeping a 
fire in it, and having the windows and door open. 

It must, however, never be forgotten that neither the 
Moride of lime, nor any kind of fumigation whatever, 
will destroy infection, or make it safe to go near persons 
sick of any description of fever, without fresh air and 
constant cleanliness. But if all these things are observed, 
the danger of fevers spreading would become very small 
indeed. — The Physician. 
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THE WINTER SNOW-DROP. 

Like pendant flakes of vegetating snow. 

The early herald of the infant year ; 
Ere yet the adventurous crocus dares to blow, 

Beneath the orchard boughs thy buds appear. 

While still the cold north-east ungenial lowers, 
And scarce the htizel in the leafless copse 

Or sallows show their downy powder'd flowers, 
The grass is spangled with thy silver drops. 

Yet when those pallid blossoms shall give place 
To countless tribes of richer hue and scent. 

Summer's gay blossoms, and Autumn's yellow race, 
I shall thy inodorous bells lament. 

So journeying onward in life's varying track, 
Even while warm youth its bright illusion lends^ 

Fond memory often with regret looks back 
To childhood's pleasures and to infant friends. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith 



THE MAHOGANY TREE. 

This tree is one of the most elegant, if not the largest 
of the country in which it is found, and frequently grows 
in the crevices of rocks, and other places of the same 
description. The appearance of so large a vegetable pro- 
duction in such a situation is extremely curious and pic- 
turesque, and is to be accounted for from the construction 
of the seed, which is like that of the thistle, winged, or 
capable of being borne along by the action of the air, 
And in that manner deposited in holes and Assures in the 
rocks, where it speedily vegetates and springs up. As 
long as the plant remains young, the place in which it is 
found is sufficiently large for its growth, but as it increases 
in size, the roots gradually but irresistibly force asunder 
the walls of their rocky prisons, and throw off large por- 
tions of stone, thus by degrees penetrating into the very 
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heart of the rock. It is not always, however, found in 
these situations, the largest timber being produced in 
some of the flat and marshy spots on the coasts of Ame- 
rica ; of this description is that known by the name of 
Honduras mahogany, which is much looser in texture^ 
and of less value than that from the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Cuba and Hayti. This last kind is known in 
commerce as Spanish mahogany^ and is chiefly purchased 
for the purpose of being cut into veneers. 

The introduction of this wood into England took place 
about the end of the seventeenth century, in the follow- 
ing manner. A London physician of the name of Gibbon> 
had a brother, the captain of a West India ship. On his 
return to England he had several logs of mahogany on 
board his vessel for the purpose of ballast, and, as his 
brother was at the time employed in a building project, 
he made him a present of the wood, supposing it n[iight 
be useful ; his carpenter, however, cast it aside, observing 
that it was of too hard a nature to be worked. Some 
time after, Mrs. Gibbon being in want of a box to hold 
candles, the cabinet-maker was directed to make it of this 
same wood ; he, in his turn, made the same objection as 
the carpenter, and declared that it destroyed his tools. 
Being urged, however, to make another trial, he at length 
succeeded ; and when the box was polished, the beautiful 
colour of its grain was so apparent and novel, that it be- 
came an object of great curiosity, and attracted the notice, 
among others, of the Duchess of Buckingham, for whom 
a bureau was made of tho same material. 

Before this time it had been used partially in the West 
Indies for ship-building ; but this new discovery of its 
beauty soon brought it into general use in the making of 
furniture. The chief supply, at the time we speak of, 
came from the island of Jamaica, and the wood it ex- 
ported was of the finest description ; but since then the 
constant demand has nearly exhausted the island, and it 
is now, as we have already said, chiefly brought from the 
Spanish main, and several of the larger West India 
islands. There is a species of mahogany in the East 
Indies, which grows to a much larger size than the 
American tree, it is also much heavier, but the colour of 
the wood is of a dirty XQA^^^Saturday Magazine* 
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PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURES OF ENGLAND. 

The staple manufacture of this country is woollen cloth. 
England abounds in fine pastures and extensive downs, 
which feed great numbers of sheep ; hence our wool has 
ever been a valuable article of trade ; but we did not 
always know how to work it. We used to sell it to the 
Flemish or Lombards, who wrought it into cloth ; till in 
the year 1326, Edward III. invited some Flemish weavers 
over to teach us the art: but there was not much 
made in England till the reign of Henry VII. 

Manchester and Birmingham are towns which have 
arisen to great consequence from ^mall beginnings, almost 
within the memory of man ; the first for cotton and 
muslin goods, the second for cutlery and hardware, in 
which England excels all Europe. 

Of late years, too, fine and beautiful carpets have 
been fabricated in this country. Our clocks and watches 
are also greatly esteemed. 

The earthenware plates and dishes in general use, with 
the more elegant and ornamental sets for the dinner and 
tea-tables of the wealthy, come from a very extensive 
manufactory, the seat of which is at Burslem, in Stafford- 
shire. The principal potteries there, were established by 
Wedgwood, who has made our clay more valuable than 
the finest porcelain of China ; he has moulded it into all 
the forms of grace and beauty that are to be met with 
in the precious remains of the Greek artists. In the 
more common articles he has f)encilled it with the most 
elegant designs, shaped it into shells and leaves, twisted 
it into wicker-work, and trailed the ductile foliage round 
the light basket ; he has filled our cabinets and chimney- 
pieces with urns, lamps, and vases, on which are traced 
the fine forms and floating draperies of antiquity. There 
is a great demand abroad for this elegant manufacture. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

I WALKED the fields at morning's prime. 

The grass was ripe for mowing, 
The sky-lark sang his matin chime. 

And all was brightly glowing. 
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"And thus/' I cried, " the ardent boy, 

His pulse with rapture beating. 
Thinks life's inheritance is joy — 

The future proudly greeting." 

I wander'd forth at noon : — alas ! 

On earth's maternal bosom, 
The scythe had left the withering grass. 

And stretched the fading blossom. 

And thus, I thought, with many a sigh, 

The hopes we fondly cherish. 
Like flowers which blossom but to die, 

Seem only bom to perish. 

Once more, at eve, abroad I stray 'd, 

Through lonely hay -fields musing ; 
Mobile every breeze that round me play'd 

Rich fragrance was diffusing. 

The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 

To purer hopes appealing. 
O'er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 

Scatter'd the balm of healing. 

For thus " the actions of the just," 

When memory hath enshrined them. 
E'en from the dark and silent dust 

Their odour leave behind them. — B. Barton. 



DUTIES OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to delight in eac 
other's society, and readily to share their comforts with 
each other. In other companions, treachery may lurk 
imder the smile of complaisance, and speak in the com- 
pliments of flattery, but you will assuredly find sincerity 
in domestic intercourse. The kindness of the heart 
beams in a sister's smile, and speaks in a brother's praise. 
Your hearts must be sadly corrupted, if ever the remem- 
brance of the scenes that passed under a father's roof 
ceases to interest you, and you find no pleasure in the 
sights of objects which recall these to your thoughts. 
When you are tempted to envy a brother or sister, be- 
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cause they appear to enjoy more of the notice of your 
parents and friends than you, consider that this partiality 
may exist only in your own jealous imagination ; or that 
if it is real, it is probably owing to their possessing that 
which you have never been at any pains to cultivate, and 
to their acting in a manner which you will not follow. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to admonish one 
another for their faults. There are failings in the temper, 
and defects in the manners, which are concealed with 
care from the eyes of the world, but which are apparent 
amidst the ease and the freedom of domestic life. If 
follies are not checked at home, or by strangers, they will 
settle into habits. The indolence from which the young 
were never roused has kept them all their after days in 
poverty ; and the pride, which was never repressed, has 
Tendered them odious. Never let affection render you 
blind to the deformity of sin, or induce you to palliate 
what you ought decidedly to condemn. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to sympathize 
tenderly with each other. Providence hath so framed the 
human heart, that it requires the aid and rejoices in the 
comforts of sympathy. We are boimd to show pity to a 
stranger's sorrows, and more strongly is this required 
from us to a brother or a sister in affliction. How soothing 
to a sufferer's heart are the ministrations of a sister, and 
the word spoken by a brother in season ; and how differ- 
ent are the feelings which are excited by the cold inqui- 
ries of a neighbour, and the anxious questions of affec- 
tionate relatives, eager to know his uneasiness, that it 
may be relieved 1 

Let sisters consider how much the persuasive language 
of mildness and affection is adapted to form the roughest 
and most impetuous tempers to meekness and wisdom ; 
and that their remarks may direct a brother's attention 
to sentiments full of beauty, and feeling, which he has 
overlooked. 

Brothers and sisters should vie with each other in pro- 
moting the comfort of their parents. " Honour thy father 
and thy mother" is a precept which God has placed at 
the head of the second table of the law, and which he 
has enforced by a promise of a long and prosperous life. 
You owe to your parents respect to their authority, com- 
passion to their infirmities, attention to their wishes^ 
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solicitude to give them all necessary aid, and reverence 
and love undiminished by the decline of their faculties ; 
and in the performance of those duties your credit and 
peace of mind are deeply interested. It is a delightful 
encomium, when heard from the lips of parents about 
children, ** I cannot tell which of them is kindest to me.** 
Happy is that dwelling in which there is not one root of 
bitterness among the olive-plants around the table, and 
where there are no children of whom parents can com- 
plain as having disappointed their hopes and br(4cen their 



A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

Grant me, O God ! that sweet repose 
Which from approving conscience flows ; 
A conscience spotless from offence ; 
Which gives us with the enlightened sense 
Of charity to all mankind, 
To serve thee with a quiet mind ; 
Which shall for aye our moments bless, 
As pain we lull, and soothe distress, 
And of each act, whate'er it be, 
Resigns the merit all to Thee ! 

O ! it is conscience, clear and calm, 

For every trouble hath a balm ; 

Allays the tumult from within, 

And cures each wound except from sin. 

'Tis like the blaze that lights the walls 

Of hamlets or of loftier halls — 

The genial blaze though round were gloom, 

That brightens up our tranquil home ! 

Without, the dreary winds may roar ! 

The cheerful hearth but charms the more. 

Polwhele* 



THE TEA-TREE. 



The history of commerce does not, perhaps, present a 
oarallel to the circumstances which have attended the 



parallel to the circumstances 
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introduction of Tea into Great Britain. This leaf was first 
imported into Europe by the Dutch East India Company, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century ; but it was 
not until the year 1666, that a small quantity was brought 
over from Holland to this country, by the Lords Arling- 
ton and Ossory, The tea-plant is a native of China or 
Japan, and probably of both. It has been used among 
the natives of the former country from time immemorial. 
It is only in a particular tract of the Chinese empire that 
the plant is cultivated ; and this tract, which is situated 
on the eastern side, between the 30th and 33rd degrees 
of north latitude, is distinguished by the natives as ** the 
tea country." The more northern part of China would 
be too cold ; and farther south the heat would be too 
great. There are, however, a few small plantations to be 
seen near to Canton. 

The Chinese give to the plant the name of tcha or tha. 
It is propagated by them from seeds, which are deposited 
in rows four or five feet asunder ; and so uncertain is 
their vegetation, even in their native climate, that it is 
found necessary to sow as many as seven or eight seeds 
in every hole. The ground between each row is always 
kept free from weeds, and the plants are not allowed to 
attain a higher growth than admits of the leaves being 
conveniently gathered. The first crop of leaves is not 
collected until the third year after sowing ; and when the 
trees are six or seven years old, the produce becomes so 
inferior that they are removed to make room for a fresh 
succession . 

The flowers of the tea-tree are white, and somewhat 
resemble the wild rose on our hedges : these flowers are 
succeeded by soft green berries or pods, containing each 
from one to three white seeds. 

The leaves are gathered from one to four times during 
the year, according to the age of the trees. Most com- 
monly there are three periods of gathering; the first 
commences about the middle of April ; the second at 
Midsummer, and the last is accomplished during August 
and September. The leaves that are earliest gathered are 
of the most delicate colour and most aromatic flavour, 
with the least portion of either fibre or bitterness. Leaves 
of the second gathering are of a dull green colour, and 
have less valuable qualities than the former ; while those 
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which are last collf^rtpH aro of a dark green, and possess 
an inferior value. 

The leaves, as soon as gathered, are put into wide 
shallow baskets, and placed in the air or wind, or sun- 
shine during some hours. They are then put on a flat 
cast-iron pan, over a stove heated with charcoal, from 
a half to three quarters of a pound of leaves being ope- 
rated on at one time. These leaves are stirred quickly 
about with a kind of brush, and are then as quickly swept 
off the pan into baskets. The next process is that of 
rolling, which is effected by carefully rubbing them be- 
tween men's hands ; after which they are again put in 
larger quantities on the pan, and subjected anew to heat ; 
but at this time to a lower degree than at first, and just 
sufficient to dry them effectually without risk of scorching. 
The tea is then placed on a table, and carefully picked 
over, every unsightly or imperfectly dried leaf that is 
detected being removed, in order that the sample may 
present a better appearance when offered for sale. 

The names by which some of the principal sorts of tea 
are known in China, are taken from the places in which 
they are produced, while others arc distinguished accord- 
ing to the periods of their gathering, the manner em- 
ployed in curing, or other extrinsive circumstances. It is 
a commonly received opinion, that the distinctive colour 
of green tea is imparted to it by sheets of copper, upon 
which it is dried. For this belief, there is not, however, 
the smallest foundation in fact, since copper is never used 
for the purpose. Repeated experiments have been made 
to discover, by an unerring test, whether the leaves of 
green tea contain any impregnation of copper, but in no 
case has any trace of this metal been detected. 

The Chinese do not use their tea until it is about a 
year old, considering it too actively narcotic when new. 
They drink the infusion prepared in the same manner 
as we employ, but they do not mix it with either sugar 
or milk. — Vegetable Substances. 
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TO AN INFANT. 

Sweet infant when I gaze on thee, 

And mark thy spirit's bounding lightness, 
Thy laugh of playful ecstasy, 

Thy glance of animated brightness, 
How beautiful the light appears 

Of Reason in her first revealings ; 
How blest the boon of opening years, 

Unclouded hopes, unwithered feelings ! 

Thou hast not felt Ambition's thrall, 

Thou dost not sigh for absent treasures, 
Thy dark eye beams in joy on all. 

Simple and artless are thy pleasures ; 
And should a tear obscure thy bliss, 

I know the spell to soothe thy sadness. 
The magic of thy father's kiss 

Can soon transform thy grief to gladness I 

The world, my fair and frolic boy, 

May give thy feelings new directions. 
But may its changes ne'er destroy 

The fervour of thy warm affections ! 
Still may thy glad contented eyes 

Smile on each object they are meeting, 
Yet, most of earthly blessings, prize 

A parent's look — a parent's greeting ! 

And, oh ! may He, whose boundless love 

Excels the ken of human blindness, 
The wisest father's care above — 

Beyond the fondest mother's kindness — 
Teach thy young heart for Him to glow ; 

Thy ways from sin and sorrow sever, 
And guide thy steps in peace below. 

To realms where peace endures for ever I— ilno». 



COURTESY AND POLITENESS. 

Care should be taken to cultivate, in all intercourse with 
friends, gentle and obliging manners. It is a common 
error to suppose, that familiar intimacy supersedes atten- 
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tion to the lesser duties of behaviour ; and that, under 
the notion of freedom, it may excuse a careless, or even 
a rough demeanour. On the contrary, an intimate con- 
nexion can only be perpetuated by a constant endeavour 
to be pleasing and agreeable. The same behaviour which 
procures friendship, is absolutely necessary to the preser- 
viition of it. Let no harshness, no appearance of neglect, 
no supercilious affectation of superiority, be encouraged 
in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a pronenesa 
to rebuke, a captious and contradictory spirit, are often 
known to embitter domestic life, and to set friends at 
variance ; it is only by continuing courtesy, and urbanity 
of behaviour, that we long preserve the comforts of 
friendship. 

You must often have observed, that nothing is so strong 
a recommendation, on a slight acquaintance, as polite- 
ness ; nor does it lose its value by time or intimacy, when 
preserved, as it ought to be, in the nearest connexions and 
strictest friendships. 

In general, propriety of behaviour must be the fruit of 
instruction, of observation, and reasoning ; and it is to be 
cultivated and improved, like any other branch of know- 
ledge or virtue. Particular modes and ceremonies of 
behaviour vary in different places. These can only be 
learned by observation on the manners of those who are 
best skilled in them. But the principles of politeness are 
the same in all places. Wherever there are human beings, 
it must be impolitic to hurt the temper or pain the feelings 
of those you converse with. By raising people up, instead 
of mortifying and depressing them, we make ourselves so 
many friends, in place of enemies. — Mrs^ Chapone, 



DECEIVING PARENTS. 

Louisa Morton, and her young companion, Ellen Stur- 
gess, were returning from school together one aflernoon, 
** What book is that ?*' inquired Ellen, perceiving that her 
companion had in her hand a volume which did not look 
like a school-book. " The Romance of the Forest /" she 
continued, reading, with some surprise, the lettering upon 
the back of the book. " Does your mother allow you to 
read such books- as that, Louisa?" " Why, no; she does 
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not exactly allow me to read such books ; but she does not 
know that I have them," replied Louisa ; " so I am very 
careful not to let her see me reading them. She little 
suspects how many of these volumes I contrive to see 
every week," continued the heartless girl with a laugh. 

An expression of unaffected surprise escaped from Ellen ; 
she had never suspected Louisa of deceit, and last of all, 
would she have supposed her capable of boasting openly 
of her success in deceiving her mother. Involuntarily she 
almost withdrew her arm from Louisa's, and for a few 
minutes their walk was pursued in silence. " Why, what 
is the matter, Ellen ?" said Louisa, at length, affecting a 
laugh. " Do you think there is really any thing wrong in 
reading novels ?" " I have always considered it wrong to 
do any thing that my parents would be unwilling to have 
me do," replied Ellen, gravely. Here they reached 
Louisa's house, and the conversation dropped. Louisa had 
been as well instructed as Ellen, and equally understood 
her duty to her parents ; but with this difference, that she 
did not always care to perform it. She knew that she had 
the kindest of parents, and could not deny that they 
cheerfully allowed her every proper indulgence, and pro- 
vided amply for her improvement and amusement. She 
was also abundantly supplied with proper books, but her 
parents were desirous, as every judicious and considerate 
parent should be, that only such books should be read as 
would afford profitable employment for her mind, and, to 
this end, they wished that her reading should be under 
their own direction. 

What reasonable, considerate daughter could suppose 
that her parents would deny her the gratification of 
reading, for any other reason, than because they judged 
it not to be for her interest or happiness ? What can be 
the feelings of a girl while she clandestinely peruses a 
book, which her parents have prohibited her from reading, 
or which she knows they wish her not to read ? It must 
be, that she is destitute of proper thought ; but the time 
may come, when she will reflect with bitterness upon her 
deceitful and undutiful conduct. 

But to return to Louisa and The Romance of the JForesU 
It was not until she had retired for the evening, that she 
had an opportunity of reading without interruption ; for 
it happened that as often as she drew forth the volume, 
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when left alone for a minute, she was startled by approach- 
ing footsteps, before scarcely a paragraph was finished, 
and thus, from time to time, compelled to hurry the book 
out of sight. But when she had retired to her room and 
fastened the door, she felt secure. It was a winter's night; 
she threw a shawl over her shoulders, and sat poring over 
the book until completely benumbed with cold. At 
length she began to feel a soreness in her throat, and 
uneasy sensations in breathing. She reluctantly laid 
aside the book, but it was in vain that she tried to sleep. 
She had caught a violent cold, which every moment 
increased. Her mother's anxiety was greater than her 
own, when, upon entering her room in tHe morning, she 
found her feverish, and suffering from headache and sore 
throat. " You have taken a violent cold," said her mother ; 
" were you in any way exposed to a draught yesterday ?** 
Louisa hesitated at first, and then framed a reply, which, 
though not amounting to a direct falsehood, was not the 
simple truth. This duplicity she had to reflect upon 
during the period she continued ill ; and, until it had 
been freely confessed and forgiven, it remained a heavy 
burden upon her conscience. The very sight of her 
mother, from whom she was receiving unceasing attention 
and kindness, caused a feeling of self-reproach, which she 
tried in vain to banish. She sought forgiveness, and 
resolved never again to be guilty of deceit, or of unduti- 
fulness towards her parents. When she recovered, the 
lesson she had so dearly learned was faithfully remem- 
bered. Perfect openness now characterizes her conduct 
towards her parents ; she feels more pleasure in referring 
every thing to their decision, than she ever received from 
stolen gratifications, and so will every daughter who tries 
the experiment. 

Never do any thing that you are unwilling should come 
to your parents' knowledge — never be guilty of deceiving 
them in the most trifling case. Undutiful behaviour, on 
the part of children, is not always attended with imme- 
diate punishment, but this, at least, is certain — it never 
goes unpimished. The pangs of remorse and self-reproach 
are, sooner or later, sure to follow, whether there be any 
other direct punishment or not. — Abbotfs Header. 
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THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 

The sun, revolving on its axis, turns, 
And with creative fire intensely burns ; 
Impeird the forcive air, our Earth supreme, 
Rolls with the planets round the solar gleam ; 
First Mercury completes his transient year, 
Glowing, refulgent, with reflected glare ; 
Bright Venus occupies a wider sway. 
The early harbinger of night and day ; 
More distant still our globe terraqueous turns ; 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated burns ; 
Around her rolls the lunar orb of light, 
Trailing her silver glories through the night : 
On the Earth's orbit see the various signs, 
Mark where the Sun, our year completing, shines ; 
First the bright Ram his languid ray improves ; 
Next glaring wat'ry thro' the Bull he moves ; 
The am'rous Twins admit his genial ray ; 
Now burning, thro' the Crab he takes his way ; 
The Lion fiaming, bears the solar power ; 
The Virgin faints beneath the sultry shower. 
Now the just Balance weighs his equal force, 
The slimy Serpent swelters in his course ; 
The sabled Archer clouds his languid face ; 
The Goat, with tempests, urges on his race, 
^ow in the water his faint beams appear. 
And the cold Fishes end the circling year. 
Beyond our globe the sanguine Mars displays 
A strong reflection of fu'imeval rays : 
Next belted Jupiter far distant gleams, 
Scarcely enlight'ned with the solar beams ; 
With four unfix'd receptacles of light, 
He tours majestic through the spacious height : 
But further yet the tardy Saturn lags, 
And five attendant luminaries drags ; 
Investing with a double ring his pace, 
He circles thro' immensity of space. 

These are thy wondrous works, first Source of good ! 
Now more admired in being understood. — Chattei^fym* 
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PROPER IMPROVEMENT OF A CHILD's 

BIRTH-DAY. 

A BiBTH-DAY should not be allowed to pass unmarked, 
even in the very humblest family. — Children, as well as 
older persons, are influenced and impressed by time$ and 
circumstances. There should some change be made for 
the occasion, in the v^y poorest condition, so as to mark 
it a holiday. There is enjoyment not only to the child, 
but to the parents, and to brothers and sisters, in looking 
forward to such a day as it approaches, and enjoyment in 
looking back to it when it is gone. There is a uniformity 
in time which ought now and then to be relieved, a uni- 
formity in fieUng' which ought occasionally to be quick* 
ened ; this uniformity is peculiarly felt in the more lowly 
walks of life* and what season more fitted for giving it an 
impulse than a birth-day ? The return of such a day 
should be marked by cheerfulness — not folly, — by a mea^ 
sured, sober happiness — not by indulgence in any shape. 
The family should wear that day their happiest looks, as 
they would put on their best attire, and interchange their 
kindliest feelings ; tuid where it can be afforded, and is 
deserved, some little present, as a suitable book, or article 
of use, might be given by the parents, and older members 
perhaps, to mark still further the interesting occasion. 
The child who is -the object of all these little unusual 
arrangements, must benefit by the mental elevation which 
is thus moderately and innocently produced, a state of 
mind very remote from either pride or vanity. He will 
feel that he is not an unnoticed agent in this world, and 
may do what he pleases ; but that there are many eyes 
on him. He will understand that he is not a solitary 
being unconnected with others, but capable of giving 
them pain or pleasure, and so dependent on others for 
pain or pleasure in return. The lapse of so large and 
important a period of time as a whole year may lead to 
serious inquiry, and humble, or grateful, or penitential 
recollections. What has been done, or learned, or lost in 
the past year. What benefit has it conferred on ourselves, 
or through us, upon others ; what errors have been com- 
mitted, what habits acquired ; what resolutions hAve been 
made and kept ; or what besetting infirmities appeared 
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and triumphed, or were vanquished. What dangers 
have been escaped, or disappointments borne ; what sick- 
nesses have come and gone, and been improved, or other- 
wise. 

A birth-day is not only an admirable season for review^ 
by the help of judicious parents assisting the child's 
memortf, but no time is better fitted for pkmning for the 
future year. The passing of a whole year is like turning 
a new leaf in the book of one's life and history. Now is 
the period for fixing a new object of pursuit for the next 
year ; a new stage in study to be commenced, or new 
profession to be chosen. Now, it will be proper to settle 
what new or more useful and solid book is to be begun, 
as suited to a more advanced age ; what new lesson in 
self-denial must be practised ; stronger proofs of love and 
obedience to parents and friends to be given ; and it may 
be, in some instances, labours requiring greater exertion 
of bodily strength to be attempted. Such looking afte>\ 
as well as before, might make the day one of use as well 
as of enjoymenU And if true piety and the fear of God 
be inmates of the family, it will not be forgotten who 
prostpereih the labour of the hand, or who giveth strength 
sufficient, nor will that Spirit be unasked who worketh iri 
man to will and to do. — Anon. 



THE SISTER S BIRTH-DAY, AND BROTHER S GIFT. 

Your birth-day, my sweet sister. 

What shall my offering be ? 
Here's the red grape from the vineyard, 

And roses from the tree. 

But these are both too passings- 
Fruit and flowers soon decay ; 

And the gifl must be more lasting 
I offer thee to-day. 

'Tis a joyful day, thy birth-day, 

A sunny morn in spring ; 
Yet thy sweet eyes will be saddened 

By the mournful gift I brin^. 
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Alas ! my orphan sister, 

You'll not recall the face. 
Whose meek and lovely likeness 

These treasured lines retrace. 

It is your mother's picture ; 

You are so like her now, — 
With eyes of tearful dimness, 

And grave and earnest brow. 

Oh, be like her my own sister ! 

But less in face than mind. 
I would you could remember 

One so tender and so kind. 

Oh, weep that angel mother ! 

Such tears are not in vain ; 
Yet, dry them in the hope, love. 

We all shall meet again. 

And keep this gentle monitor. 

And when you kneel in prayer. 
Deem an angel's eye is on you — 

That your mother watches there. 

I'll believe that she rejoices 

O'er her darling child to-day : 
Heaven bless thee, dearest sister, 

'Tis all that I can say. — Miss Landon, 



DETACHED PIECES.- 

Water teems with life. The multitudinous creatures of 
the sea, from not experiencing the same extremes of heat 
and cold with terrestrial beings, are as prolific under the 
pole as under the equator. For land animals, if their 
situation be too hot or too cold, cannot quickly pass to 
one of a more convenient temperature, because their 
course is interrupted by rivers, mountains, and seas. On 
the ^contrary, the inhabitants of the ocean can instantly 
plunge fathoms deeper, when they find the degree of heat 
or cold insupportable near the sunace, and quickly migrate 
from one place to another. The quantity of beings upon 
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the earth is proportioned to the degree of heat connected 
with that of moisture ; but the watery tribes are univer- 
sally disseminated : and hence, the land, when compared 
with the ocean, is a mere desert. Man himself is the 
greatly abounding animal upon the earth. 

When fruits, and herbs, and flowers are decayed and 
perished, they are continually succeeded by new produc- 
tions, and this governing power of the Deity is only his 
creating power constantly repeated. So it is with respect 
to the races of animated beings. What an amazing struc- 
ture of parts, fitted to strain the various particles that are 
imbibed; which can admit and percolate molecules of 
such various figures and sizes ! Out of the same common 
earth what variety of beings! — a variety of which no 
human capacity can venture the calculation; and each 
differing from the rest in taste, colour, smell, and every 
other property ! How powerfiil must that art be which 
makes the flesh of the various species of animals differ in 
all sensible qualities, and yet be formed by the separation 
of parts of the same common food ! In all this is the 
Creator everywhere present, and everywhere active : it 
is he who clothes the fields with green, and raises the 
trees of the forest ; who brings up the lowing herds and 
bleating flocks ; who guides the fish of the sea, wings the 
inhabitants of the air, and directs the meanest insect and 
reptile of the earth. He forms their bodies incomparable 
in their kind, and furnishes them with instincts still more 
admirable. Here is eternally living force, and omnipotent 
intelligence. — Baxter. 

Discretion. — Of all the qualities of the mind, none is 
more usefiil than discretion. It is this, indeed, which 
gives a value to all the rest, which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places, and turns them to the 
advantage of the person who is possessed of them. Cun- 
ning is the mimic of discretion, and sometimes passes on 
weak men in the same manner as vivacity does for wit, 
and gravity for wisdom. Discretion points out the noblest 
ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable 
methods of attaining them ; it is the perfection of reason, 
and is only found in men of strong sense and good under- 
standings ; whereas cunning is only an accomplishment 
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of little, mean, ungenerous minds. The discreet man 
carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and con* 
siders the most distant as well as the most immediate 
effects of it ; his schemes are large and glorious, and his 
conduct suitable to one who knows his true interest, and 
how to pursue it by proper metliods. — Addison. 

What greater measure can we have, than that we should 
bring joy to our brother, who, with his dreary eyes, looks 
to heaven, and round about, and cannot find so much rest 
as to lay his eyelids close together ; than that thy tongue 
should be tuned with heavenly accents, and make the 
very soul to listen for ease and light, and when he per- 
ceives there is such a thing in the world, and in the order 
of things, as comfort and joy, to begin to break out from 
the prison of his sorrows, at the door of sighs and tears, 
and by little and little melt into showers and refreshment ? 
This is glory to thy voice, and employment fit for the 
brightest angel. But so have I seen the sun kiss the 
frozen earth, which was bound up with the images of 
death, and the colder breath of the north ; and then the 
waters break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and 
run in useful channels ; and the flies do rise again from 
their little graves in walls, and dance a while in the air, to 
tell that their joy is within, and that the great mother of 
creatures will open the stock of her new refreshment, 
become useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Re- 
deemer : so is the heart of a sorrowful man under the 
discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks from the 
despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of sorrow; 
he blesses God, and he blesses thee ; and he feels his life 
returning ; for, to be miserable is death ; but, nothing is 
life but to be comforted ; and God is pleased with no 
music from below, so much as in the thanksgiving songs 
of relieved widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, 
and comforted,, and thankful persons. — Jeremy Taylor. 



ADVANTAGES OF EXERCISE TO HEALTH. 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 

How tasteless then whatever can be given : 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
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And exercise of health : — in proof of this, 
Behold the wretch who flings his life away, 

Soon swallowed in disease's sad abyss ; 
While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 

Oh ! who can speak the vigorous joys of health, 

Unclogged the body, unobscured the mind ; 
The morning rises gay ; with pleasing stealth 

The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 

In health the wiser brutes true gladness find : 
See how the young lambs frisk along the meads 

As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Hampant with joy, their joy all joy exceeds ; 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing pleasure 
breeds ? 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

• You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by living stream at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the rich children leave ; 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

Thomson. 



BREAD. 

The miller grinds the corn delivered to him, and sorts 
the fiour into three qualities, called ^r^^;, seconds, and 
thirds. The first is employed for French bread, and for 
the finest and whitest sort of wheaten bread, consumed 
in large towns. Household bread is made from a mixture 
of firsts and seconds, with, occasionally, some proportion of 
thirds. Brown bread is made from a mixture of the 
better boulted flour, with the meal as it leaves the mill- 
stones ; the portion of .bran contained in this kind of 
bread gives the colour, and being of a resinous nature, 
imparts medicinal properties to the bread, which renders 
it wholesome to some, and the reverse to other consti- 
tutions. 

Salt is a necessary ingredient in bread, improving its 
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flavour, and rendering it lighter. The proportion to be 
used varies according to the quality of the flour ; above 
seven pounds to every four hundred weight of flour is the 
average quantity. 

Before bread is made, a certain preparation called fev' 
ment, or leaven, must be obtained, for the purpose of making 
the dough rise, or become light or spongy, in consequence 
of its undergoing one stage of the chemical action called 
fermentation. It is found by experience that this action is 
most readily and perfectly brought about by introducing 
a portion of dough which has already fermented to a 
certain degree, and is called leaven, or by adding to the 
dough some liquid in a fermenting state ; this liquid is 
usually what is called yeast, the froth that rises to the top 
of malt liquor while fermenting. 

In remote districts, where yeast for baking cannot be 
obtained as often as it is wanted, leaven is employed in- 
stead of it. Flour and water are well mixed up into a 
stiff dough, which is set in a warm place, and undergoes 
a spontaneous fermentation ; bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas form in the mass, giving it that porous, spongy, tex- 
ture, which is observable in all bread, and causing the 
dough to swell up or rise ; it also becomes rather sour; 
in this state it is leaven, and is capable of exciting a 
similar fermentation in other dough sooner than would 
be produced spontaneously, for it usually takes a fortnight, 
at ordinary temperatures, to bring on this action. Hence, 
a piece of this prepared dough is added to the batch, of 
which the bread is to be made. 

When bread is made in the usual way and in large 
quantities, the following is the process: — The requisite 
proportion of yeast is diluted with hot water, some salt is 
added, and the liquor poured into a wooden kneading^ 
trough. One-third of the whole quantity of flour about 
to be made into bread is first mixed with the liquor, being 
well worked with the hands, until the combination is tho- 
roughly effected, and the mass free from lumps ; when 
this is the case, the trough is covered up closely, and the 
mixture is left for several hours, during which time a 
fermentation commences, and the mass swells : when this 
has arrived at the proper stage, the whole is gradually 
incorporated with a new quantity of cold, or lukewarm 
water, according to the season of the year, with some salt 

M 2 
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dissolved in it. The remainder of the flour is then added, 
and the whole again kneaded and worked together to a 
uniform consistence of a stiff paste — this is dough. The 
dough is again left for an hour or two, till it begins 
to work and swell again : when it becomes sufficiently 
spongy, it is made up into loaves and put into the oven. 

The oven is a chamber built of fire-bricks, and having 
an arched roof or dome, with a flat door of tiles. Wood> 
where sufficiently abundant, constitutes the fuel for heat* 
ing the oven. A quantity of small brushwood, with larger 
logs and billets of wood, not yielding turpentine or resin 
in burning, is piled upon the tile floor, and set on fire ; 
when thoroughly lighted, the door of the oven is closed^ 
a small aperture only being left to supply air, and as soon 
as the fuel is burnt out, the ashes are hastily swept out^ 
and the bread put in. 

But in this country, where wood fuel is every day 
becoming more expensive, ovens are heated with coal, 
a separate furnace being constructed adjoining the oven» 
with a flue which opens into it ; another funnel over the 
mouth allows the escape of the smoke. A fire being 
made in the furnace, the bread is not put into the oven 
till all smoke has ceased, or till the fire burns quite 
clear ; the strong draught up the funnel prevents any 
soot lodging in the oven, by carrying the smoke up be- 
fore it. 

The loaves of bread are placed regularly on the tile 
floor, touching each other, the largest size being put in 
first, to give them more time to bake. When the oven 
is filled, the door is shut, and the heat kept up for two 
hours, which time is sufficient for ordinary-sized loaves. 

The loaves, touching* each other, are not browned, or 
made crusty, on their sides which are in contact, and 
the bottom, which rests on the tiles, though more heated 
than the sides, is less crusted than the top, which alone 
is exposed to the full heat ; these are the causes of the 
difference in texture and colour of the under and upper 
cxvi^U,'^ Saturday Magazine. 
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FEMALE BENEVOLENCE. 

Thbough many a land and clime a ran^er^ 
With toilsome steps I've held my way, 

A lonely unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

While steering thus, my course precarious, 

My fortune still has been to find 
Men's hearts and dispositions various, 

But gentle Woman ever kind. 

Alive to every tender feeling. 

To deeds of mercy always prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft compassion's sweetest tone. 

No proud delay, no dark suspicion. 
Stints the free bounty of their hearts ; 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

Form'd in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging^ modest, gay and mild ; 

Woman's the same endearing creature 
In courtly town and savage wild. 

When parch'd with thirst, with hunger wasted. 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave I 

Her courteous looks, her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman's the stranger's general blessing. 
From sultry India to the Pole. — Dr. AUcin^ 



KINDNESS OF DISPOSITION. 

£v£BY child must observe how much more happy and' 
beloved some children appear to be than others. There 
are children with whom you may always love to be; 
they are happy themselves, and they make others happy» 
But there are children whose society you would always 
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avoid ; the very expression of whose countenances pro- 
duces unpleasant feelings; and who seem to have no 
friends. 

No person can be happy without friends. You can- 
not receive affection, unless you will also give it. Hence 
the importance of cultivating a cheerful and obliging 
disposition. You cannot be happy without it. I have 
sometimes heard a girl say, <^ I know that I am very 
unpopular at school." Now, this is a plain confession 
that she is very disobliging and unamiable in her dispo- 
sition. 

If your companions do not love you, it is your own 
fault. They cannot help loving you, if j^ou will be kind 
and friendly. It is true that a sense of duty may at 
times render it necessary for you to do that which is dis- 
pleasing to your companions. But if it is seen that you 
have a kind spirit ; tliat you are above selfishness ; that 
you are willing to make sacrifices of your own personal 
convenience to promote the happiness of your associates : 
you will never be in want of friends. You must not re- 
gard it as your misfortune, but your fault, when others do 
not love you. It is not beauty, it is not wealth, that will 
give you friends. Your heart must glow with kindness, 
if you would attract to yourself the esteem and affection 
of those by whom you are surrounded. 

You are little aware how much the happiness of your 
whole life depends upon the cultivation of an affectionate 
and obliging disposition. If you adopt the resolution to 
confer favours whenever you have an opportunity, you will 
surround yourself with friends. Begin upon this prin- 
ciple in childhood, and act upon it through life, and you 
will not only make yourself happy, but also promote the 
happiness of all within your influ^ence. 

Look and see who of your companions have the most 
friends, and you will find that they are those who have 
a generous spirit; who are willing to deny themselves, 
that they may make their associates happy. This is not 
peculiar to childhood, but is the same in all periods of 
life. There is but one way to make friends ; and that is, 
by being friendly to others. 

Be willing to make sacrifices of your own convenience, 
that you may promote the happiness of others. This is 
the way to make friends, and the only way. When you 
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are playing with your brothers and sisters at home, be 
always ready to give them more than their share of privi- 
leges. Manifest an obliging disposition, and they cannot 
but regard you with affection. In all your intercourse 
with others, at home or abroad, let these feelings influ- 
ence you, and you will receive a rich reward. 

Evert/ Day Duty, 



A RURAL SCENE. 

There's a farm close by— . 
Which is almost my envy. And it is 
The prettiest walk ! Through a beech-wood the path ; 
A wild, rude copse-road winds beneath the light 
And feathery stems of the young trees, so fresh 
In their new delicate green, and so contrasting 
With their slim, flexile forms, that almost seem 
To bend as the wind passes, with the firm 
Deep-rooted vigour of those older trees, 
And nobler, — those grey giants of the woods, 
That stir not at the tempest. Oh ! that path 
Is pleasant, with its beds of richest moss. 
And tufts of fairest flowers, fragrant woodroof 
So silver white, wood-sorrel elegant. 
Or light anemone. A pleasant path 
Is that : with such a sense of freshness round us, 
Of cool and lovely light : the very air 
Has the hue of the young leaves. Downward the road 
Winds, till beneath a beech, whose slender stem 
Seems tossed across the path, all suddenly 
The close wood ceases, and a steep descent 
Leads to a valley, whose opposing side 
Is crowned with answering woods : a narrow valley 
Of richest meadow land, whicli creeps half up 
The opposite hill ; and in the midst a farm. 
With its old ample orchard, now one flush 
Of fragrant bloom ; and just beneath the wood. 
Close by the house, a rude deserted chalk pit, 
Half-full of rank and creeping plants, with briers 
And pendant roots of trees half covered o'er, 
Like some wild shaggy ruin. Beautiful to me 
Is that lone farm. There is a peace, 
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A deep repose, a silent harmony, 
Of nature and of man. The circling woods 
Shut out all human eyes ; and the gay orchard 
Spreads its sweet world of blossoms, all unseen. 
Save by the smiling sky. That were a spot 
To live and die in I — Miss Mitford, 



WONDERS OF CREATION. 

A CHILD cannot be accustomed too early, not only to use 
his eyeSi but to make a right use of them. An intelligent 
parent, instead of checking the questions of the prattling 
girl or boy, as troublesome and noisy, will encourage 
those questions which evidently are put for the purpose 
of receiving information, and he will endeavour to an- 
swer them. We say endeavour^ for such questions, 
though simple and natural generally, are at the same 
time often very ingenious. Whilst persons of graver 
years too often contemplate the wonders of the universe 
around them with unconscious gaze, and see nothing 
wonderful or curious in any object, children, to whom 
every thing is new on which they look, are constantly 
finding beauty, and variety, and wonder, in all they set 
their eyes on. Who would not, gladly, if they could^ 
answer their interesting questions, and solve their little 
difficulties, and thus encourage the pleasure they so soon 
take in observing and enquiring ? A leaf of a tree, a 
blade of grass, a pretty flower or plant, an insect, a stone^ 
or even a feather, may be made the means of imparting 
much information and amusement to young persons. 
The children whose eyes and minds are thus beneficially 
directed and encouraged, instead of fretting and pouting^ 
and having nothing to do, and feeling unhappy, and 
being a source of uneasiness to those around them, will, 
by and by, find entertainment and employment for them* 
selves. 

The mind that is early encouraged and directed to the 
examination of natural objects, animate and inanimate,, 
Hiving or without life,) is not only agreeably and health* 
fully occupied and amused, but begins soon to reason on 
the subject — ^to collect and compare facts — to classify 
objects, as well as to investigate causes, and thus, step 
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by step, be led, under judicious influence, truly << to 
look from nature up to nature's God." A child may tlius 
be enabled to have a fellow-feeling with the Psalmist, 
when he exclaimed with rapture, in his holy admiration 
of the grandeur of creation, and skill, and power, and 
goodness of the Creator, << How manifold are thf worksy 
O Lord ! In wisdom hast thou made them all : the earth 
is full of thy riches" — Anon, 



VENTILATION AND HOUSEHOLD CLEANLINESS. 

Few persons are aware how very necessary a thorough 
ventilation is to the preservation of heahh. We preserve 
life without food for a considerable time, but keep u9 
without air for a very few minutes and we cease to exist. 
It is not enough that we have air, we must have fresh 
air ; for the principle by which life is supported is taken 
from the air during the act of breathing. By the care 
we take to shut out the external air from our houses, we 
prevent the escape of the deteriorated dr, and condemn 
ourselves to breathe again and again tb.c same contami- 
nated unrefreshing atmosphere. 

Who that has ever felt the refreshing effects of the 
morning air can wonder at the lassitude and disease that 
follow the continued breathing of the pestiferous atmos- 
phere of crowded or ill-ventilated apartments ? It is 
only necessary to observe the countenances of those who 
inhabit close rooms and houses, the squalid hues of their 
skins, their sunken eyes, and their languid movements, 
to be sensible of the bad effects of shutting out the ex- 
ternal air. 

Besides the contamination of the air from being 
breathed, there are other matters which tend to depre- 
ciate its purity ; these are the effluvia constantly passing 
off from the surface of animal bodies, and the combus- 
tion of candles and other burning substances. On going 
into a bed-room in a morning, soon afler the occupant 
has left his bed, though he be in perfect health, and 
habitually cleanly in his person, the sense of smelling never 
fails to be offended with the odour of animal effluvia with 
which the atmosphere is charged. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the idr is vitiated, how much more inju- 
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riously must its quality be deteriorated, when several 
persons are confined to one room, where perhaps domestic 
afiTairs are going on, such as cooking and washing, where 
the windows are immoveable, and the door is never 
opened but while some one is passing through it ! 

To keep the atmosphere of our houses free from con- 
tamination, it is not sufficient that we secure a frequent 
renewal of the air; all matters which can injure its 
purity must be carefully removed. The linen of beds 
should not be allowed to remain unchanged until it has 
lost all appearance of ever having been wliite, or of ever 
having had any acquaintance with the washing tub. The 
contents of chamber-vessels should not be left in the house 
an instant, if it be possible, and certainly not in the room 
of a sick person ; every moment they remain they fill the 
air with a filthy odour, which is little less than poisonous 
to all who breathe it. 

Flowers in water and living plants in pots greatly injure 
the purity of the air during the night, by giving out large 
quantities of an air (carbonic acid) similar to that which 
is separated from the lungs by breathing, which is highly 
noxious. On this account they should never be kept in 
bedrooms. 

Fire-places in bedrooms should not be stopped up with 
chimney-boards. The windows should be thrown open 
for some hours every day, to carry off the animal effluvia, 
which are necessarily escaping from the bed-clothes, and 
which should be assisted in their escape by the bed being 
shaken up, and the clothes spread abroad, in which state 
they should remain as long as possible ; this is the reverse 
of the usual practice of making bed, as it is called, in the 
morning, and tucking it up close, as if with the determi- 
nation of preventing any purification from taking place. 
Attention to this direction, with regard to airing the bed- 
clothes and bed after being slept in, is of the greatest 
importance to persons of weak health. 

In the country, there are other circumstances which 
require to be attended to besides cleanliness in the house, 
and the free admission of the air into it at all times 
Care ought to be taken that nothing be allowed to exist 
very near the house, that can injure the purity of, or 
produce humidity in, the atmosphere : heaps of putre- 
fying vegetables, dunghills, pools, and ditches of stagnant 
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water, and open drains, furnish a constant supply of the 
exhalations which produce fever. In hot seasons, espe- 
cially, every breeze in such neighbourhoods must carry 
poison with it. These things are much too common be- 
fore the doors of cottages, and even of larger houses. 
Those who build houses would do well to choose situa- 
tions sufficiently elevated to allow the waste waters to be 
drained off with facility : without this, they must stag- 
nate and putrefy, to the danger of the health of the inha- 
bitants. — JSritish Almanac- 



THE BUSTLING WAY AND THE QUIET WAY. 

These are some children who do very little good, even 
when they wish to 'be of assistance to others, because 
they make so much bustle about everything they under- 
take. 

Jane Riddell is one of these bustling characters. She 
is always ready and willing to help her motlier, whom 
she loves very much, and to whom she is always obedient, 
but she makes so much noise and talk about any little 
thing she has to do, that one would rather do it ten times 
over, than be present while she is doing it. << Mother/' 
said Jane, one morning when she sat reading, '< Mother, 
mother!" calling several times before her mother had 
time to look up. Jane ought not to have interrupted her 
mother while she was reading, unless on some very impor- 
tant occasion, which in the present case it was not. 

" Mother, mother, I want to know whether I may go 
and put the back parlour to rights." 

" Yes, yes, you may," said her mother, going on with 
h^r reading. 

« Well,— mother, mother !" 

** What now, Jane ?" 

" May I take down all the books from the shelves, and 
put them up better ? I know I can put them up right 
again. May I, mother ?" 

'* Yes, you may ; but do not talk to me now, because I 
am engaged." 

Jane went to work, making a great noise in taking down 
and putting up the books. Instead of clearing one shelf 
at a time, and filling each one before she cleared the next, 
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she took down all the books at once, and as she stood on 
a chair to replaces them, she must needs jump down for 
each parcel, as she set them up again. 

*« Oh, Jane," her mother would now and then exclaim^ 
as the volumes came tumbling upon the floor, << do be a 
little more careful, and try to make less noise." 

But for Jane to have carried on any operation without 
making a great fuss, or occasioning interruption to other 
persons, would have been quite out of the question. 

" There, mother, just come and see how much better 
that looks," she would say, each time she had filled a 
shelf. 

If her mother did not attend at once, she would go on 
calling '^ mother, mother," until at last becoming quite 
tired of being interrupted, her mother bade her leave the 
room as it was, and sit down to her sewing. Jane felt 
mortified and grieved at the reproof thus conveyed, and 
could scarcely repress her tears, as she prepared to obey 
the direction. 

" Why, what is the matter, Jane ?" said her mother, 
laying down her book, and perceiving Jane's sorrowful 
looks. This question brought the tears at once into 
Jane's eyes. 

" Why, mother," she answered, " I was putting the 
book-shelves to rights as well as I could, when you spoke 
to me, and — and, I was going" 

" Well, you did them very well, and I should have 
been glad you had finished them, but you made so much 
bustle about it, and talked so much, that I could not go 
on with my reading. I have never spoken to you particu- 
larly about this fault, but it is one that you can easily 
overcome. You are a very lively, active, little girl ; I 
should be sorry you were indolent and dull ; but when 
you have anything to do, I wish you to do it with as little 
noise and bustle as possible. Now, I will show you the 
difference between the bustling and the quiet way of 
doing things. Let me see — what shall I do ? Oh 1 there 
is the hearth-rug which is out of order." One edge of 
the rug was turned under, and Jane's mother walked to 
the fire-place, stooped down to the rug, and, with one or 
two strokes of her hand, spread it even, and smoothed out 
the fringe. " There, that is the quiei way of doing the 
thing; now I will show you the hustling way." Her 
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mother then hurried to the fire-place, pulled away the 
chairs that stood near, rattled the shovel and tongs, then 
turned over the rug in such a manner as to cause a great 
puff of smoke and dust from the fire, and then, in the 
same parading style, spread the rug down again. 

*^ That is the bustling way of doing it," said her mother, 
sweeping up the hearth, and brushing off the ashes that 
had settled upon the chimney-piece. " Now I will show 
you how it is for persons to talk and disturb others while 
they are engaged. Let us suppose that you have lost 
your thimble, and that I am going to look after it for 
you." She then pretended to be looking for the lost 
thimble. " Why, Jane," said she, hastily turning over 
the things on the table, " where do you suppose your 
thimble can be? Surely, Susan must have mislaid it 
when she swept the parlour. I wish she was not such a 
careless girl." She then went to another part of the 
room, and looked under the sofa, continuing all the while 
to talk : " Why, Jane, perhaps you left your thimble up 
stairs, did you not ? Jane — Jane — Jane, did you not 
leave your thimble up stairs ? Shall I go up and see ?" 

Jane stood laughing to see her mother acting in this 
strange way. 

" You think it odd for me to act in such a manner," 
said her mother, '* but it is quite as improper in a little 
girl like you. Now," she continued, " I wish you to learn 
the quiet way of doing things, and then you will be much 
more useful to me than you are at present, for very often 
when there is something that you could do, I say, *' No» 
J will do it myself, for Jane will have so much to say, and 
will make such a parade about it, that she will cause me 
more trouble than she will save. But I wish you to begin 
now, to learn the quiet way of going about everything ; 
and then you will be a very great help to me." 

Jane had many o'^portunities throughout the. day of 

gractising her new lesson, and she felt amply repaid by 
er mother's smile, and approving looks, and resolved 
ever afterwards to try the quiet way in preference to the 
hMtling wat/, — Abbott's Reader. 
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THOUGHTS ON NATURE. 



Happy if full of days — ^but happier far, 

If, ere we yet discern life's evening star, 

Sick of a service of a world that feeds 

Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 

We can escape from custom's idiot sway, 

To serve the Sovereign we were born t' obey. 

Then sweet to muse upon his skill displayed, 

(Infinite skill,) in all that he has made ! 

To trace, in Nature's most minute design. 

The signature and stamp of power divine ; 

Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease. 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 

The shapely limb, and lubricated joint. 

Within the small dimensions of a point, 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun. 

His mighty work, who speaks and it is done, 

The Invisible, in things scarce seen revealed. 

To whom an atom is an ample field : 

To wonder at a thousand insect forms, 

These hatched, and those resuscitated worms. 

New life ordained, and brighter scenes to share, 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air ; 

Whose shape would make them, had they bulk and size, 

More hideous foes than fancy can devise ; 

With helmet-heads, and dragon-scales adorned, 

The mighty myriads, now securely scorned. 

Would mock the majesty of man's high birth. 

Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth. 

Then with a glance of fancy to survey, 
Far as the faculty can stretch away. 
Ten thousand rivers, poured at His command, 
From urns that never fail, through every land ; 
These like a deluge with impetuous force. 
Those winding modestly a silent course ; 
The cloud-surmounting Alps, the fruitful vales ; 
Seas, on which every nation spreads her sails ; 
The sun, a world, whence other worlds drink light ; 
The crescent moon, the diadem of night ; 
Stars countless, each in his appointed place. 
Fast anchored in the deep abyss of space : 
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At such a sight to catch the poet's flame^ 

And with a rapture like his own exclaim, 

These are Thy glorious works, thou Source of good ! 

How dimly seen, how faintly understood ! 

Thine, and upheld by Thy paternal care, 

This universal frame, thus wondrous fair ; 

Thy power divine, and bounty beyond thought, 

Adored and praised in all that Thou hast wrought. 

Absorbed in that immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to Thee ; 

Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day, 

Thy words more clearly than Thy works display, 

That while Thy truths my grosser thoughts refine, 

I may resemble Thee, and call Thee mine ! — Cowper, 



FLOWERS. 



Each chapter of the creation is equally divine, equally 
the emanation of its omnipotent Author. TJie minutest 
particle of it is too great for the puny intellect of man to 
grapple with : how, then, shall it comprehend the whole ? 
The earth clothed with an endless variety of animal and 
vegetable life ; and even the mould beneath its surface 
inhabited by beings adapted to their state of existence : 
oceans and rivers peopled with shoals of living things, to 
the shapes and instincts of many of which we are stran- 
gers : and, to descend to minutiae, the air itself animate 
with congregated myriads of imperceptible preatures : the 
liquids we make use of, but masses of animation ; an 
animal almost imperceptible is the theatre and support of 
millions which are entirely so. How is the mind swal- 
lowed up and lost in the immensity which it vainly 
attempts to fathom : but, even on the surface of which, it 
is tossed and driven about like a feather on the ocean. 
But, perhaps, amid this apparently boundless variety, 
there is no class of created things more calculated to de- 
light our senses than that o£ flowers. 

What a beauteous and odorous populace burst, into 
existence beneath the footprints of creative Spring,, as 
she walks over the earth clothed with beauty as with a 
garment. Then advances Summer, in the full pride of 
maturity, and deluges its whole surface with prodigal and 
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luxuriant fertility. Lovely are the variegated fruit-blos< 
soms, the beauteous cradles of the little germs which are 
soon to ripen into those coloured and sunny balls, which 
shall bow down the branches in Autumn I Beautiful are 
the gay inhabitants of the garden ! the gorgeous and 
queen-like rose— purity's emblem, the fair lily — ^the lofly 
and clustering lilac — ^the white snow-drop (a little billet 
flung from the delicate hand of Spring, to command the 
departure of winter) — ^the fringed pink — the lowly hearts- 
ease — the climbing and odorous honeysuckle, entwining 
itself around, and adorning the object by which it is up- 
held (lovely emblem of the affection and devotedness of 
woman) — the rainbow-headed tulip ; and many beside, 
too many to be enumerated. But, do these alone possess 
beauty and impart delight ? Does not the field, the 
hedge-row, the river's brink, and, indeed, every spot 
accessible to the silver shower, or the creative sunbeam, 
present the mind with volumes to amuse and instruct it ? 
Are the exquisite flowers of the violet, blue and white 
(like constancy and purity), inferior to any of the minions 
of cultivation ? Is there not beauty in the asphodel ? 
Does not the simple and modest daisy begem the fields 
and the lawns almost entirely throughout the year ? Hath 
not the meadow its golden wealth of cowslips ; the hedge 
its hawthorn ; the heath its blue-bells ? And, low as 
they may be ranked in the scale, are not even the lichens 
and mosses, which clothe the most desolate places, replete 
with sweetness and with beauty ? 

The time at which flowers appear, varies according to 
their species, and hence we have some in blow, of one 
kind or another, throughout the year. The hour of day, 
also, at which they expand is various. Some burst from 
their confinement in time to meet the dawn ; some, as 
the water-lily, do not expand until noon ; and others, not 
till the western star sweetens with her beams the soft and 
dewy hour of twilight. Other plants, again, expand their 
flowers only in the night : such is the great night-flower- 
ing cereus, which spreads its large blossoms for a few 
hours, and then they close to open no more. 

Flowers are the jewels of nature — the poetry of the 
earth ! yet how dull and insensible are we to the moral 
which they inculcate ; how deaf to the language whfdi 
they convey. While the sensitive and intellectual few, 
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of all ranks, perceive and enjoy in their sublimities, the 
unfortunate, whose orbs of vision are sealed in darkness, 
is not more blind to them than are the great majority of 
mankind. — Anon. 



THE NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS. 

Can it be true ? so fragrant and so fair ! 
To give thy perfume to the dews of night ? 
Can aught so beautiful shrink from the glare, 
And fade and sicken in the coming light ? 
Yes, peerless flower ! the heavens alone exhale 
Thy fragrance; while the glittering stars attest; 
And incense, wafled from the midnight gale, 
Untainted rises from thy spotless breast. 
Sweet emblem of that faith, which seeks, apart 
From human praise, to love and work unseen ; 
That gives to heaven an undivided heart- 
In sorrow stedfast, and in joy serene ! 
Anchored on God, no adverse cloud can dim ; 
Her eye^ unaltered, still is fixed on Him ! — Anon. 



PARENTAL SOLICITUDE. 

Parental afiecti<Hi is one of the most powerful instincts 
in human nature. At the time of our infancy every 
bodily ailment, every helpless cry, awakened at once the 
fiolicitude and apprehensions of pur parents ; yet their 
cares and labours for us then Wj^e inconsiderable in com- 
parison to those which they afterwards exert in the edur 
cation of our minds, and in the direction of our conduct ; 
and as life advances, the cares of our parents encrease 
with it : as they liave toiled for us from our earliest years, 
so do they continue to toil, that we may be well and 
honourably established in the world ; all their powers and 
their interest are employed for our advantage. ; and 
remember that all these things are done by a parent from 
pure, disinterested afiectimi ; they have in them no reflex 
views of sdf interest ; for the sake of his children, and 
for their sake alone, are these cares supported, and these 
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labours undergone ; the parent asks but to see his off- 
spring happy, and he is rewarded. 

No one who has not felt it, knows the exultation and 
transport which a parent experiences in the virtuous be- 
haviour and discreet conduct of a beloved child. He has 
the ordinary satisfaction which arises from success in the 
pursuit in which he has been engaged ; but he has infi- 
nitely more ; it is not only that his pains are rewarded^ 
that his toil of education and instruction is repaid, but 
it is that his beloved child is esteemed, approved and 
honoured ; that he is fulfilling all the hopes that parental 
affection had formed of him ; that he is treading that 
path, which will lead him through present honour and 
respect among men, to the happiness of an eternal life. 

After a certain period, parents may be said to live in 
and for their children ; their hopes of happiness in this 
world rest, next to God, upon them ; their labours and 
cares are chiefly upon their account; the greatest joy 
which they can feel from earthly things is to know that 
they are prudent, respected and happy ; and the sharpest 
affliction that can befall them, is to see or hear of their 
misconduct, and to have cause to forebode their future 
ruin. What flattering promises have they made to them- 
selves of the future character and reputation of their 
children 1 How often have they cheered laborious days 
and sleepless nights with the thoughts of the great bless- 
ings they would procure for them in the decline of life ; 
they have a thousand and a thousand times represented 
tliem to their imaginations, as the props of their old age ; 
as friends, provided for them by Divine Providence, to 
sympathise with and alleviate their approaching infirmities, 
to visit and cheer them in the latter and solitary years of 
life ; kindly to close their eyes, and shed the tears of 
aflection and gratitude over their tombs. Full of such 
pleasing hopes, how cruel would b6 the disappointment, 
and how severe the shock, when, instead of the fair 
prospects on which their imaginations used to dwell with 
so much delight, they, with heavy hearts, begin to fear 
and foresee, for their offspring, ruin and infamy-^— and fbr 
themselves, shame and vexation-^to embitter their latter 
days, and hasten down their grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ! — Sandford and Riddoch. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EXERCISfi TO FEMALES. 

Bodily and mental indolence, to which females are prone^ 
both from nature and education, ought to be vigorously 
contended against*^— health of mind and body can only be 
ensured by action ; they are so intimately connected, that 
they mutually injure or assist each other. It is of the 
utmost importance to attend to the dress of girls. Entire 
freedom from bodily restraint is indispensable. Tight 
stays, tight shoes, back-boards, braces, and stocks, those 
inhuman inventions of a barbarous age, limit and distort 
the natural movements of the body, and sympathetically 
cramp the healthy operations of the mind. Such restraints 
are supposed to give elegance of carriage and perfection 
of form, while in fact they only produce deformity. The 
contracted waist, constrained movements, and helpless 
limbs, which result from tight lacing, are no more consis- 
tent with grace than the hectic bloom on the transparent 
skin of consumption with real beauty. 

The occupations of women, being mostly sedentary, 
require to be counteracted by exercise. Females, from 
physical causes, frequently find walking painful, and shelter 
themselves under some excuse, to avoid this most healthful 
of all recreations. They should, therefore, be early taught 
that attention to their personal health is of equal impor- 
tance with mental culture, and that in truth the mind 
can neither work wisely nor usefully unless it be supported 
by bodily health ; and hence the taking regular exercise 
is among their positive duties. The constitutioiis of men 
• often sink under mental exei'tion : it is, however, probable 
that in such cases the evil might have been prevented, 
and the intellectual strength have remained equally great, 
or greater, by attention to exercise. Among femtdes it 
is generally the case, that a sickly mind accompanies a 
sickly constitution : it is also true, that proper exercise 
and attendance to the preservation of health might pre- 
vent both evils. 

In her own family a girl may easily.be habituated to 
the practice of domestic duties, beginning with the sim- 
plest, and going on to the more diiEcult, (without trespass- 
ing on other parts of education,) which will be conducive 
to health from the exercise it affords. She may also learn 
the attention and care which will at all periods of her life 

N 
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be due from herself to others, by being allowed to watch 
over the younger, and assisting in providing for and con- 
tiributing to the comforts and pleasures of the elder mem- 
bers of the family. An appeal will thus be made to all 
the best feelings and affections ; pleasure will arise from 
the consciousness of being useful, and thus the reward 
and stimulus to exertion will be happily united. — Qtutrtgrfy 
JiOumal of Educaiion. 



REGARt) DUE TO THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS, 

There is a plant that in its cell 

All trembling seems to stand, 
And bends its stalk, and folds its leaves 

From each approaching hand : 

And thus there is a conscious nerve 

Within the human breast, 
That from the rash and careless hand 

Shrinks and retires distrest. 

The pressure rude, the touch severe. 

Will raise within the mind 
A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 

A torture undefined. 

Oh, you who are by nature form'd 

Each thought refined tp know ! 
Repress the word, the glance that wakes 

That trembling nerve to woe. 

And be it still your joy to raise 

The trembler from the shade, 
To bind the broken, and to heal 

The wound you never made. 

Whene'er you see the feeling mind, 

Oh, let this care begin ; 
And though the cell be ne'er so low, 

Respect the guest within* — Lydia Himtletf. 
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PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE. 

We should learn to endure patiently the common afflic- 
tions of life. By exercising fortitude and submission we 
can greatly alleviate the evils we cannot avoid. 

A restless, discontented spirit, is a serious injury to a 
sick person ; it always retards recovery. The effect of 
medicine is often counteracted by this disposition. A 
kind and judicious physician once advised a mother to 
punish her sick child severely. He told her that while 
her son manifested such a rebellious and fretful disposi- 
tion, he would never recover. The nature of the disease 
was such, that a calm and quiet state of feeling was abso- 
lutely indispensable to a return of health. The mother 
fimnd herself obliged to £)llow the physician's prescrip- 
tion, for it became evident that efficient measures must be 
taken to check the progress of disease. 

It is always necessary to use self-control in sicknewu 
The design of sickness is, not to call into exercise wicked 
and wrong feelings, but the opposite of these, patience, 
Jbrtitude, and euhmitnon. 

Some persons are always annoying their friends with a 
recital of their hardships and fatigues. True benevolence 
would rather wish to conceal that which could in no way 
be remedied by exposure. Persons of this description 
seldom have much energy of character. We should not 
think of trusting them with an undertaking of any im- 
portance, for we should know they did not possess suffi* 
cient firmness and resolution to make a long-continued 
effort. A slight obstacle would dishearten them, and a 
serious difficulty entirely overwhelm them. Such persons 
will never shine in the worlds for eminence is not to be 
attained without effort, and effort always involves fatigue, 
either of body or mind. 

^' Who, most secure from future ills, would share 
The joys of life, must be content to bear 
Its many sorrows : calmly to sustain 
The throes of anguish, and the pangs of pain ; 
To taste the sweets of life with life's alloy ; 
Resigned to suffer, grateful to enjoy." 

Aibotfi Reader. 
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TO MY GODSON, 

AGED ONE' TEAR. 

Thy birth-day— and the^r*^, sweet boy! oh shall It not 

awake 
A song from qne who loves thee, for his friend, thy father's 

sake : — 
How many radiant years expand before the eye of 

thought, — 
The founts of life and love for thee with kindred beauty 

fraught. 

The brightness and the bloom of days all redolent of 

spring — 
The hopes that soar to heaven for thee on many an angel's 

wing ! 
Ah, never may a shadow fall upon thy graceful brow, 
But after time still find Uiee fair — still innocent as now ! 

The inward living light of mind that ray by ray ap- 
pears^ 

Thy sudden smile — thy upward glance — thy infant joys 
and fears — 

Like music on thy mother's heart each tone and accent 
rise. 

And tears of pride and gratitude spring trembling to her 
eyes. 

And seasons oft shall glow and fade, and leave their gifts 

with thee. 
While thoughts on thoughts in power increase, like rivers 

towards the sea ; 
But never, Charles, canst thou know one half the care 

thou aft, 
One half the love and tenderness that fill thy parents 

heart! 

Next, Nature in her glorious garb shall call thee to her 
side — 

And lead thee through her flowery fields, green vales, and 
woodlands wide ; 

Bid bank, and brook, and hawthorn-bower, their trea- 
sures round thee fiing, 

Unfold the wonders of the woods, the miracles of spring ! 
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Thou'lt mouni| perchance, to watch those hues, so beau- 
tiful, decay — 

To see the withered leaf shrink down that brighten'd o'er 
thy way : 

Oh, let thy youthful spirit, then, find higher paths to 
range, 

And prize those beauties of the soul which seasons cannot 
change I 

Then take me, Charles, wheresoe'er thy little foot hath 

trod. 
And there, from Nature's shrine, sweet boy, well mount 

the shrine of God ! 
I have a vow within my heart, on His own altar made, 
To lead thee to his heavenly light, midst flowers that 

never fade ! 

And should / live, 'twill be my hope to bid thy soul arise 
To all that poetry of thought which lifts man to the 

skies ; 
To wake thy spiritual eye, to things thou should'st adore ! 
If not, my voice shall echo here — ^when I shall be no 

more. 

If ay it instruct thee, when the dust shall darken o'er my 

grave — 
Say, thus my godfather had taught — ^to love the gifls He 

gave; 
To ope sweet Nature's book and read the language of the 

flowers, 
The language of eternity, which sometime shall be ours. 

And, oh ! my boy, remember well thy spirit came from 

Him, 
In purity, in innocence ! — and ne'er let error dim. 
Nor all the world's seductive snares induce thee to resign 
The bliss of actions purified— -of sentiments divine I 

Then come what may of life's mischance^ of earth's em- 
bittering thrall, 
The everlasting arms, my boy, would never let thee fall ! 
Rich in that best inheritance, a heart and spirit pure. 
Thy happiness is on a rock which sen^hs keep secure ! 
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Farewdl, dear boy • If I might weave thy web of fiiture 

fatCy 
Cast out each dull and daricening line-^how bless'd should 

be thy state ! 
But may'tt thou meet the future atill more grateful fyt 

the past : 
And what IVesung thy Jbnt birth"day>-r e B a g mfa r to <% 

kut ! — Swairu 



MOSSES. 



Mossss are almost constaotly green, and have the finest 
verdure in Autumn. Some of the mosses spread in a 
continued leaf; others grow hollow abov^ like small 
cups; others round on the top, like mushrooms; and 
some shoot out in branches. AH these have their dif- 
ferent seeds, which do not require great delicacy of 
soil, but take root on any thii^ where they can gtow 
unmolested. Those mosses which rise immediately 
from the earth are more perfect ; some of them white 
and hollow, or fistulous ; and some of them not much 
inferior to regular plants. The more perfect sorts gvow 
on stones, in the form of a fine pile or fur, like velvet, 
and of a glossy colour, between gireen and black. But 
the first sort, which appears like scurf or crust, seems 
to rise but one degree above the unwrought mould or 
earth. > 

The commanest weed, when met with in unexpected 
situations, or when cultivated in countries where it is 
not indigenous, often becomes an object of great in- 
terest. It is related by the traveller. Park, that, when 
wandering on the African desert, worn out and fatigued 
and almost disposed to lie down in despair, his attention 
was attracted by a little moss — one which he had pro^ 
baUy otften secaa before, and passed by unnoticed*- 
growii^ in the wide waste, without companions of any 
species, and that, on contemplating it, he was arrested 
by the thought, thatt if the Almighty supported this 
insignificant plant in the desert, and caused it to put 
forth its leaves and fruit* wby should he despond, or onoe 
give way to the s^stiment that no protecting or guiding 
arm was near ? From reflections siucb as these be was 
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Stimulated to proceed, until he at length reached a re- 
freshing oasis, where his strength was recruited. 

*< Whatever way I turned," says Park, " nothing ap- 
peared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself in the 
midst of a vast wilderness ; in the depth of the rainy 
season, naked and alone, surrounded by savage animals, 
and men still more savage. I was five hundred miles 
from the nearest European settlement. At this moment, 
painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary beauty 
of a small moss in fructification irresistibly caught my 
eye. I mention this to show from what trifling Circum- 
stances the mind will sometimes derive cmisolation ; for, 
though the whole plant was not larger than the top of one 
of my fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate con- 
formation of its roots, leaves^ and capsula, without admi- 
ration. Can that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and sufierings of crea- 
tures formed after his own image ? Surely not. I started 
up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled 
forward, assured that relief was at hand, and I was not 
disappointed." 



THE MOSS IN THE DESERT. 

Ah ! lovely flower, what care, what power, 
In thy fair structure are displayed 

By Him who reared thee to this hour 
Within the forest's lonely shade ! 

Thy tender stalk and fibres fine 
Here find a shelter from the storm ; 

Perhaps no human eyfes but mine 
E'er gazed upon thy lovely form. 

The dew-drop glistens on thy leaf^ 
As if thou seem'st to shed a tear ; 

As if thou know'st my tale of grief; 
Felt all my sufierings severe. 

But, ah ! thou know'st not my distress, 
In danger here from beasts of prey, 

And robbed of all I did possess 
By men more fierce by far than they. 
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Nor canst thou ease my burdened sigh, 
Nor cool the fever at my heart. 

Though to the zephyrs passing by 
Thou dost thy balmy sweets impart. 

Yet He that formed thee, little plant t 
And bade thee flourish in this place, 

Who sees and feels my every want, 
Can still support me by His grace.. 

Oh has His arm, all strong to save. 
Protected my defenceless head 

From ills I never could perceive, 

Nor could my feeble hand have staid. 

Then will I still pursue my way, 

O'er this wild desert's sun-burnt soil, 

To where the ocean's swelling spray 

Washes my longed-for native isle. — Letfuzm. 



THE MANTIS, OR WALKING LEAF. 

The most curious insect I ever met with is that called 
the Walking-leaf. It has four wings: the two upper 
membranous, or like parchment ; the two lower folding 
the body. It has six legs : the front, or foremost, ser- 
rated or toothed like a saw, and ending in a single nail, 
which seems not intended to assist the animal in walking, 
but to use as arms. The four hinder are properly its legs, 
and help it forward, though with a very awkward motion. 
The elytra, or cover of the wings, is generally a bright 
green, fading into a brown or yellowish hue, and so nearly 
resembles the foliage of a plant in its stages, that it 
has obtained for the insect the name of the walking leaf. 
But that which gives it its most striking characteristic is 
the structure of its head. That part which, in other 
insects, is generally a flat immoveable breast, is in this 
elongated into a flexible neck^ to this its head is lightly 
attached, so that it has the power of turning it in different 
directions. 

There are numerous species of this insect, but they all 
present an appearance so singular, and habits so extraor-> 
dinary, that they seem to be endued with qualities supe- 
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rior to almost any other animated being ; and such has 
been the effect on vulgair and ignorant minds, that they 
ascribe to them powers and properties almost supema* 
tural. There is a gravity in his motions, a wisdom in his 
aspect, and a sage and deliberate character in the manner 
in which he moves his head, that it has obtained for- him 
the name of Mantis, or soothsayer, many of whose qua- 
lities are ascribed to him, and he is actually believed to 
possess them. He reposes deliberately on his hind legs, 
like an animal in a sitting posture, and then he raises one 
or both of his fore legs like arms in such a way, with the 
nail projecting, that he looks exactly like a human being, 
pointing with his finger to some object to which he directs 
the attention, and at one time he is supposed to be inti- 
mating a future event, and then he is called the Diviner, 
and consulted like an oracle. At another he is thought 
to be pointing out the right path to a traveller ; and in 
countries where the insect is found, particularly among 
the superstitious peasantry of the south of France, when 
a traveller loses his way, he searches among the bushes 
fbr a Mantis to direct him. On some occasions, when he 
is sought after, he suddenly contrives to elude his pur- 
suers, ^nd disappears. Hence he is supposed to be giiled 
with supernatural powers to deceive and escape from his 
enemy, and he is called the Invisible. He lives for a 
length of time without food, light, or air, even longer 
than most insects, and from this tenacity ^of life, he is 
called the Inmiortal. 

From the various and curious accounts I had heard, I 
was very desirous to examine them in their native state, 
and be an eye-witness to tlieir motions and habits. 
Whenever I was in a country where they are found, I 
always procured some, and so had an opportunity. The 
first place I saw one was near Ephesus, in Asia Minor. 
We were taken prisoners, and detained all night on the 
banks of a river, by a party of Turks, and they acciden- 
tally set fire with their pipes to some dry reeds and bushes 
which covered the ground about us. As the fire advanced, 
the grass and leaves seemed endued with animation, and 
to be moving from it. On looking a little closer, I found 
what I thought was vegetable matter, had really life. 
The humid soil and great heat of the climate had pro- 
duced a vast number of insects in tMs place, and among 

k2 
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%bekn seveml kinds of mantis, who were disturbed by tbe 
fire> aod instinctiyely moving from. it. Their motions 
were very grave and deliberate. After moving a little 
way» they stopped and looked Imck, as if to see whether 
die fire was advancing to them, and then walked ou 
1^^. I brought away with me a large one» which ^x* 
actly resembled a branch with a leaf attached to each 
side^ and I kept him a long time at the palace at Con- 
stantinople, watching his motions, which exactly resem-^ 
Ued what I had heard of them. He sometimes held up has 
fore-feetf with his head raised, as if in the act of prayer i and. 
sometimes he would turn and look up to me in the same 
attitude, as if entreating me to let him go. I caught 
another on a pine tree in an island of the sea of Marmora^ 
Di4iich was endued with the faculty of distinguishing 
sounds,, and was attracted or repeUed as they were agree- 
able or disagreeable. He was standing on a table, when 
a lady in tibe room struck a pianoforte. He started^ 
turned lus head in the direction of the sound, and asto- 
nished every one present by actually raising and letting 
fall one of lus fcnre^feet, as if beating time to tbe music.^ 
On another occasion I was exhibiting the insect to a 
friend in my apartments, and turned round to call hia 
' attention to some curious motions it was making. Whea 
I looked again it was gone, as if it rendered itself invi- 
sible tke moment X took my eyes from it. We searched 
every where, but could find no trace of it, thoi^h it was- 
as large as a bird. A few days after it re-appeared, and L 
found it clingii^ to the wall. 

They seem to possess different faculties or habits ia 
different countries. I never saw those I had in the East 
point out the way} but I did in the West. One day I 
lost my way on the side of tlie Corcovado mountain, in 
Braai). This mountain abounds with curious and beau- 
tiful insects, and negroes are frequently sent out by 
their masters with gauae nets to catch them. I met a. 
party, and inquired tbe road. One of them had caught 
a mantis, and motioned me to ask him. I did so, and 
the insect actually lifted up one of its fbre-^feet, and 
seemed to point to a path in the forest^ with its long finger- 
like claw. The negro said, <<Bo," which means good,, 
in the imperfect Portuguese whick they speak. So„ I 
took the path, and found it the right one, which soon 
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led xne out of the wood. I know not if the n^ro hiMl 
been taught in Africa that the insect had this faculty, 
or whether it was a superstition he had learned from the 
Portuguese. 

I caught one on a mountain on the shores of the 
Black Sea, which was more curious and extraordinary in 
its appearance and movements than any I had before seen. 
I shut it up in a box, and forgot where I laid it. Several 
months after I found the box, and, when I opened it, I 
saw the prisoner inside as vigorous and lively as whati I 
enclosed him. He seemed even more sage and active 
than any of his tribe. I kept him for nearly a year in 
this state of abstinence and confinement, and frequently 
exhibited him for the amusement of my friends. I never 
let him out for fear he should become invisible, like his 
predecessors ; but within the precincts of his prison he 
displayed all his extraordinary talents, and never seemed 
to suffer from the seclusion of air, light, or food. I sent 
him to a friend in England as a curiosity, hoping that he 
would have an opportunity of exhibithig him alive in the 
same way ; whether the voyage was as ungenial to his 
feelings as to other animals, and he sunk under the 
effects of sea-sickness, or whether the period of his na- 
tural life had arrived, I know not, but, when my friend 
opened the box, on its arrival, the poor, wise, immortal 
Mantis was dead. 

This insect is a very stupid and voracious creature, and 
is not really endowed with any wonderful qualities. It 
devours without mercy every living insect it can master. 
Their propensities are so pugnacious, that they frequently 
attack one another. They wield their fore-legs like 
sabres, and cleave one another down like dragoons ; and 
when one is dead, the rest fall on him like cannibals and 
devour him. This propensity the Chinese avail them- 
selves of: they have not the veneration of Europeans for 
their imaginary qualities, so they use them as game cocksy 
and wagers are laid on the best fighter. 

The first step to knowledge is to remove falsehood. 
In this respect we are growing wiser every day. The 
fables of ignorance and superstition are fast disappearii^ 
and we have sufficient cause for admiration in the quali- 
ties that God has really given to all his creatures, without 
assigning to them fictitious ones of our own creation. It 
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is the great goodness of the Deity to confer on e^ery 
being such faculties as are admirably adapted to its na- 
ture : to suppose they have more than they want, would 
be an imputation on his wisdom. — Dr, WahK 



THE INSECT CREATION. 

Then insect legions, pranked with gaudiest hues, 

Pearl, gold, and purple, swarmed into existence ; 

Minute and marvellous creations these ! 

Infinite multitudes on every leaf. 

In every drop, by me discerned at pleasure, 

Were yet too fine for unenlightened eye, 

Like stars, whose beams have never reached our world, 

Though Science meets them midway in the heaven 

With prying optics, weighs them in her scale. 

Measures their orbs, and calculates their courses, 

Some barely visible, some proudly shone. 

Like living jewels ; some grotesque, uncouth. 

And hideous, — ^giants of a race of pigmies ; 

These burrowed in the ground, and led on garbage ; 

Those lived deliciously on honey -dews, 

And dwelt in palaces of blossomed bells ; 

Millions on millions, winged, and plumed in front. 

And armed with stings for vengeance or assault, 

Filled the dim atmosphere with hum and hurry : 

Children of light, and air, and fire they seemed. 

Their lives all ecstacy and quick cross motion. 

MorUgmMfnfM Pelican Island. 



HISTORY OF INDUSTRY. 

To industrious study is to be ascribed the invention and 
perfection of all those arts, whereby human life is civi- 
lized, and the world cultivated with numberless accom- 
modations, ornaments, and beauties. All the stately, 
pleasant, and useful works, which we view with delight, 
or enjoy with comfort, were contrived and framed by 
industry. 

Industry reared those magnificent fabrics, and those 
commodious houses ; it formed those goodly pictures and 
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Statues ; it raised those convenient streets, bridges, and 
aqueducts; it planted those fine gardens with various 
flowers and fruits ; it clothed those pleasant fields with 
com and grass; it built those ships whereby we plough 
the seas, reaping the commodities of foreign regions. It 
has subjected all creatures to our command and service, 
enabling us to subdue the fiercest animals, and render 
the gentler kind most tractable and usefiil to us. It 
taught us, from the wool of the sheep, from the hair of 
the goat, from the labours of ,the silkworm, to weave 
our clothes to keep us warm. It helps us from the in- 
most bowels of the earth, to bring many needful tools 
and utensils. 

It collected mankind into cities and orderly societies ; 
devised wholesome laws, under shelter whereof we enjoy 
safety and peace, wealth and plenty, mutual succour and 
defence, and beneficial commerce. 

It, by meditation, did invent all those sciences whereby 
our minds are enriched and ennobled, our manners 
refined and polished, our curiosity satisfied, our life be* 
Befitted. 

What is there which we admire, or wherein we delight, 
that pleases our mind, or gratifies our sense, for which we 
are not indebted to industry ? 

Does any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, in 
prosperity ? It must be imputed to industry ; to the 
industry of its governors, settling good order ; to the in-r 
dustry of its people, following profitable occupations ; so 
did Cato tell the Roman senate, that it was not by the 
force of their arms, but by the industry of their ances-r 
tors, that the commonwealth did arise to such a pitch of 
greatness. 

When sloth creeps in, all things corrupt and decay,; 
and the public state sinks into disorder, penury, and a 
disgraceful condition. — Dr. JBarrow. 



THE ROSE. 



How fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flower, 

The glory of April and May ; 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour, 

And they wither and die in a day. 
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Tet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast^ 

Above all the flowers of the field ; 
When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours all lost. 

Still how sweet a perfume it will yield. 

So frail is the youth and the beauty of man, 
Tho^ they bloom, and look gay, like a rose ; 

Yet all our fond care to preserve them is vain, 
Time 'kills them as &st as he goes. 

Then, 111 not be proud of my youth or my beauty. 

Since both of them wither and fade. 
But gain a good name by well doing my duty ; 

This will scent like a rose when Tm dead.— -FFaf^« 



MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

While one part of the creation daily publishes, in the 
same places, the praise of the Creator, another portion 
travels to relate his wonders to the whole earth. Couriers 
traverse the air, glide in the waters, and speed their 
course across mountains and valleys. These, arriving on 
the wings of the Spring, enliven its nights with their songs, 
build Uieir nests among its flowers, and, disappearing 
with the zephyrs, follow their moveable country from 
eUmate to climate ; those repair to the habitation of man ; 
as travellers from distant climes, they daim the rights of 
ancient hospitality. Each follows his inclination in t^e 
choice of a host ; the Redbreast applies at the cottage ; 
the SwaUow knocks at the palace : this daughter of a 
king still seems attached to grandeur, but to grandeur, 
melancholy like her fate ; she passes the summer amid 
the ruins of Versailles, and the winter among those of 
Thebes. Scarcely has she disappeared, when we behold 
a colony advancing upon the winds of the north, to sup* 
ply the place of the travellers to the south, that no 
vacancy may be left in our fields. In a hoary day of 
autumn, when the north-east wind blows over the plains, 
and the woods are losing the last remains of their foliage, 
a numerous troop of wild ducks, all ranged in a line, 
traverse in silence a melancholy sky. If they perceive^ 
while aloft in the air, some Godiic caatle surrounded by 
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marshes and by forests, it is there they prepare to de* 
aeend : they wait till ni^t, making long evohitions over 
the woods. Soon as the vapours of the eve enshroud the 
valley, with outstretched neck and whirring wing, they 
suddenly alight on the waters, which resound with their 
noise. A general cry, succeeded by profound silence, 
rises from all the marshes. Guided by a faint light, which, 
perhaps, gleams through the narrow window of a tower, 
the travellers approach its walls, favoured by the reeds 
and by the darkness. There, clapping their wings 
aad screaming at intervals amid the murmur of the winds 
and of the rain, they salute the habitation of man. 

Among these travellers from the north, there are some 
who habituate themselves to our manners, and refuse to 
return to their native land : some, like the companions of 
Ulysses, are captivated by the delicious sweets of certain 
fruits. Most of them, however, leave us after a resi* 
dence of some months : they are attached to the winds 
and the storms, which tarnish the polish of the waves, 
and deliver to them that prey which would escape them 
in transparent waters ; they love none but unknown re- 
treats, and make the circuit of the globe by a round of 
solitudes. 

It is not always in troopf that these birds visit our 
habitations. Sometimes two beauteous strangers, white 
as snow, arrive with the frosts ; they descend in the midst 
of a heath, on an (^>en place, where it is impossible to 
approach them without being perceived ; after resting a 
few hours, they again soar above the douds. You hasten 
to the spot from which they departed, and find nothing 
but a few feathers, the only marks of their passage, already 
dispersed by the wind. 

Concordances with the scenes of nature, or reasons of 
utility to man, determine the different migrations of 
animals. The birds that appear in the months of storms 
have dismal voices and savage manners, Hke the season 
which brings them ; they come not to be heard but to 
listen ; there is something in the dull roaring of the woods 
that charms their ears. The trees, which mournfully 
wave their leafless summits, bear only Mack legions, 
which have associated for the winter; they have their 
sentinels and their advanced guards : frequently a crow^ 
who has seen afaondred winters, the ancient- sybil of die 
deserts, who has survived several genenitii>n% remaxDs 
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singly perched on an oak which has grown old with her $ 
there, while all her sisters maintain a profound silence, 
motionless, and, as it were, full of thought, she delivers 
prophetic monosyllables, from time to time, to the winds. 
It is very remarkable that the teal, the duck, the goose, 
the woodcock, the plover, the lapwing, which serve ug 
for food, all arrive when the earth is bare ; while, on the 
contrary, the ybr^n birds by which we are visited in 
the season of fruits, administer only to our pleasures ; 
they are musicians sent to heighten the delights of our 
banquets. We must, however, except a few, such as the 
muiU and the wood-pigeon^ the season for taking which 
does not commence till after the harvest, and which fatten 
on our com, that they may afterwards supply our tables. 
Thus, the birds of winter arc the manna of the rude 
northern blasts, as the nightingales are the gift of the 
zephyrs ; let the wind blow from whatever point of the 
horizon it will, it is sure to bring us a present from 
Providence. — Chateaubriand, 



BIRDS. 



Birds, the free tenants of land, air, and ocean, 

Their forms all symmetry, their motions grace ; 

In plumage, delicate and beautiful. 

Thick without burthen, close as fishes' scales. 

Or loose as full-grown poppies to the breeze; 

With wings that might have had a soul within them. 

They bore their owners by such sweet enchantment ; 

Birds, small and great, of endless shape and colours. 

Here flew and perched, there swam and dived at {Measure; 

Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 

And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 

Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning. 

Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 

Some sought their food among the finny shoals. 

Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 

With slender captives glittering in ^eir beaks ; 

These in recesses of steep crags, constructed 

Their eyries inaccessible, and trained 

Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers ; 

Others, more gorgeously apparelled, dwdt 

Among the woods, on Nature's dainties feeding. 
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Herbs, seeds, and roots : or, ever on the wing, 
Pursuing insects through the boundless air : 
In holbw trees or thickets these concealed 
Their exquisitely woven nests ; where lay 
Their callow offspring, quiet as the down 
On their own breasts, till from her search the dam 
With laden bill returned, and shared the meal 
Among her clamorous suppliants, all agape ; 
Then, cowering o'er them with expanded wings. 
She felt how sweet it is to be a mother. 
Of these, a few, with melody untaught, 
Turned all the air to music within hearing, 
Themselves unseen ; while bolder quiristers 
On loftiest branches strained their clarion-pipes, 
And made the forest echo to their screams 
Discordant — ^yet there was no discord there. 
But tempered harmony ; all tones combining. 
In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues, 
To tell of joy, and to inspire it. Who 
€ould hear such concert, and not join in chorus ? 
Not I. Sometimes entranced, I seemed to float 
Upon a buoyant sea of sounds : again 
With curious ear I tried to disentangle 
The maze of voices, and with eye as nice. 
To single out each minstrel, and pursue 
His litUe song through all its labyrinth. 
Till my soul entered into him, and felt 
Every vibration of his thrilling throat. 
Pulse of his heart, and flutter of his pinions. 
Often, as one among the multitude, 
I sang from very fulness of delight ; 
Now like a winged fisher of the sea, 
Now a recluse among the woods, enjoying 
The bliss of all at once, or each in turn. 

Monigom^Tf^s Pelican Island. 



COCOA-NUT AND TREE. 

Onb of the most bountiful provisions made by the 
Creator for the inhabitants of the torrid zone, is cer- 
tainly the coQjoa-nut tree ; and no where is it found in 
greater abundance or periection than in India. It grows 
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in a stately coKmiiiy from thirty to fifty feet in heigftt, 
crowned by waving branches, covered by long spiral 
leaves ; under this foliage, bunches of blossomsy clusters 
of green fruit> and others arrived at maturity, iq>pear in 
mingled beauty* The trunk furnishes beams and rafters 
for our habitations ; and the leaves, when plaited tf^ether, 
make excellent thatch, common umbrellas, coarse mats 
for the floor, and brooms. The covering of the youDg 
fruit is extremdy curious, resembling a piece of Mdk 
cloth; it expands after the fruit has burst through its 
enclosure ; and then appears of a coarser texture. The 
nuts contain a delicious milk, and kernels sweet as the 
almond ; these, when dried, afiford abundance of oil ; 
and, when that is expressed, the remains feed cattle and 
poultry, and make good manure. The shell of the nut 
furnishes cups and other domestic utensils, while the husk 
which encloses it, is of the greatest use : it is manufac* 
tured into ropes and cordage of every kind, from the 
smallest twine to the largest cable, whtdi are far more . 
durable than those of hemp. In the Nicobar Islands, the 
natives build their vessels, make their sails and cordage, 
supply them with provisions and necessaries, and provide 
a cargo of arrack, vinegar, oil, coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, 
cordage, black paint, and several inferior articles, f<Mr 
foreign markets, entirely from this tree.-— /Ziecenl Triwels, 



OUR COUNTRY AND OUR HOME. 

These is a land, of every land the pride 
Beloved by Heaven, o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love exalted youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
in every clime, the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole $ 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 
The hef itage of Nature's noblest race, 
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There is a gpot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer^ sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend ; 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 

2n the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of k>ves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fii^eside-pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where shall that kmd — that spot of earth be found ? 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — ^look around ; 

Oh ! diou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 

That land thy country, and that spot ^ Home. 

Janu» Montgomery. 



DOMESTIC ARTS. 

In the earlier ages of antiquity, it was not inconsistent 
with the highest dignity to act in what would now be 
accounted the meanest of menial employments. Among 
the ancient Egyptians, the women were occupied abroad 
in trade, merchandize, and agriculture ; and descending 
to periods less remote, we find that in Lesser Asia, where 
it would seem women were far from being so much 
neglected as in many other parts oi the world, even those 
of the first quality were not ashamed to perform the office 
of a washerwoman ; and a similar practice afterwards 
prevailed in Greece. 

In the heroic ages, the Grecian wives and daughters, 
of whatever quality, were not brought up to idleness. 
Penelope, queen of the famous Ulysses, is so frequently 
introduced by Homer at her loom, that almost every one 
has heard the story of Penelope's web. The fieunous 
Helen, while confined by the besiegers of Troy, em- 
ployed herself in [an extraordinary piece of embroidery, 
which represented most of the battled fought between 
the Greeks and the Trojans ; and Andromache, when she 
heard of the death of Hector, embroidered a representa- 
tion of thattra^cal scene, and adorned it with flowers. 
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But such soft employments, and such works of taste, were 
not the sole occupations of the women in these times. 
The same Andromache, who with her needle painted the 
fall of the hero of her country, was no^ ashamed to feed 
and take care of the horses of that h^o, when living. 

Besides the arts of weaving and embroidery, which 
were not unknown to the women in the patriarchal ages, 
the Grecian fair employed themselves in spinning, which 
they performed standing, and in every other branch of 
the manufacture of cloth; a custom which continued 
during the most polished periods of Grecian history. 
Alexander the Great, and many other heroes and states- 
men, wore garments spun and woven by their wives 
and sisters. 

During the chivalrous ages in Europe, various kinds 
of needlework formed a material part of female employ- 
ment ; and many women of the first rank were them- 
selves taught, and instructed their daughters in the arts 
of flowering and embroidery, which they practised to 
such an extent, that much of the furniture of their 
houses was decorated in this manner with their own 
hands. — Anon. 



FILIAL REGRETS. 

SoMV friend is gone, perhaps his son's best friend, 

A father, whose authority, in show 

When most severe, and mustering all its force. 

Was but the graver countenance of love ; 

Whose favour, like the clouds of spring, might loVr, 

And utter now and then an awful voice. 

But had a blessing in its darkest frown, 

Threatening at once and nourishing the plant. 

We loved, but not enough, the gentle hand 

That reared us. At a thoughtless age, allured 

By every gilded folly, we renounced 

His sheltering side, and wilfully forewent 

That converse, which we now in vain regret. 

How gladly would the man recall to life 

The boy's neglected sire ! A mother, too, 

That sofler friend, perhaps, more gladly still. 

Might we demand them at the gates of death. 
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Sorrow has, since they went, subdued and tamed 

The playful humour ; he could now endure, 

(Hhnself grown sober in the vale of tears,) 

And feel a parent's presence no restraint.. 

BtU not to understand a treasures worth, 

TiU time has stolen away the slighted goody 

Is cause of half the poverty we feel. 

And makes the world the wilderness it is* — Cowper, 



MEMORABLE MORNINGS IN SCRIPTURE. 

Thebe are some very remarkable mornings recorded in 
Scripture, which are worthy of attention. It was a 
morning long to be remembered, in which the angels 
hastened Lot, and led him and his family out of Sodom. 
The sun rose before he entered Zoar ; and when Abram 
got up early, and looked- towards Sodom, he beheld, and 
lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace. It was a happy morning in the life of Isaac, 
when peace and plenty were secured to him and his 
family, by a contract, confirmed by oath, between him 
and a neighbouring king, to perform which, they rose 
betimes in the morning. It was a morning sacred in 
memory with Jacob and his posterity, when, after his 
dream of a frame with steps, opening a passage from the 
earth to the temple of the King of kings, graced with 
heavenly officers going up and down, to teach him the 
doctrine of Providence, he rose up early, set up a pillar, 
and dedicated both the place and himself to God. Nor 
could time ever erase out of his memory that other morn- 
ing, when a man wrestled with him until the breaking of 
the day ; " Let me go," said one, " for the day breaketh.** 
" I will not let thee go," replied the other, " unless thou 
bless me." What memorable mornings were those, in 
which Moses rose up early, stood before Pharaoh, and, 
in the name of Almighty God, demanded liberty for his 
nation ! What a night was that in which the Israelites 
passed through the sea, and what a morning succeeded, 
when Moses stretched out his hand, and the tide rolled 
back with the dawning of the day, and floated the carcases 
of the Egyptians to the feet of the people of God, on the 
shore ! Early every 'morning for forty years^ the cloud 
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was taken up, and the manna fell. What an honoiinble 
morning was that for Daniel, when a great king fisited 
him in the lion's den ! And to mention no more, that 
was a morning sacred to memory throughout all gene* 
rations, in which Jesus, the King of Israel, was cat 0ff, 
It was early in the morning that the anxious Mary resorted 
to the tomh of Jesus. ** In the end of the Sabbath, •at 
it began to down, towards the first day of the we^ came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to the sepulchre ;" 
Matt, xxviii. 1. Mark says it was very early in the mom' 
ing, at the rufing tf the sun. John says it was very early^ 
when ii was yet dark. 

While Christ is proclaiming himself to be the l^t of 
the world, and dedaring that he who followeth him sbali 
not walk in darkness, surely the slumberer will no longer 
remain in a state so degrading, and so similar to that of 
nature's darkness. Since the holy scriptures are asking 
him, let the sleeper arise, and cidl upon his God.--J9tt^ 
43f Ecorhf Rising. 



TO A CHILD IN PRATER. 

Fold thy little hands in prayer. 

Bow down at thy mother's knee ; 
Now thy sunny fece is feir. 
Shining through thy golden hair. 

Thine eyes are passion-free ; 
And pleasant thoughts, like garlands, bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet grief may find thee — 
Then pray, cJiild, pray ! 

Now thy young heart, like a bird, 

Singeth in its summer nest ; 
No evil thought, no unkind word. 
No chilling autumn wind hath stirred 

The beauty of thy rest : 
But winter cometh, and decay 
Shall waste thy verdant home away-— 
Then pray, child, pray! 

Thy bosom is a house of glee, 

And gladness harpeth at the door ; 
While ever with a joyiul shout, 
Hope* the May-queen^ danceth out, 
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Her Ups with music running o'er; 
But Time those strings of joy will sereri 
And Hope will not dance on for evav— 
Then pray^ child, pray ! 

Now thy mother's voice abideth 

Round thy pillow in the night ; 
And loving feet creep to thy bed, 
And o'er thy quiet face is shed 

The taper's saddest light : 
But that sweet voice will fade away ; 
By thee no more those feet will stay- 
Then pray, child, pray! 

Conversations ai Cambridgs. 



SELF-CONCEIT. 



Nevek think more highly of yourself than you ought. 
What a vast alteration would take place in society, if this 
reasonable rule were to be attended to ! If every one 
were to fall into hb proper place in self-estimation, (as he 
must eventually do in the estimation of others,) how many 
mistakes — how much mortification would be prevented ! 
For it is in every sense true, that ** he that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased." 

But it requires years and much experience to know 
ourselves ; hence it is, that self-conceit is the fault of 
youth and ignorance ; while we look for true modesty 
among the wise, the learned, and the venerable. 

How much better would it be to learn our own insig- 
nificance by observation and reflection, than to have it 
discovered to us by our friends and neighbours. 

Yet it often requires very broad hints from those around 
us, before we even begin to suspect that we had rated 
ourselves too highly ; and scHuetimes even this will not 
do; rather than suppose themselves mistaken, some 
will imagine all the world to be so, and conclude that 
their merits are overlooked. But this is a kind of injus- 
tice that rarely takes place in society : and if, owing to 
accidental circumstances, it should in any instance be the 
case that we are thought of more meanly than we deserve, 
let it ever be remembered, that nothing caa be done on 
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our parts to redress the grievance. In most cases, indeed, 
the more we can help ourselves the better ; and he that 
would have his business done must do it himself; but her^ 
it is just the reverse. If we set but one step towards our 
own exaltation, we shall assuredly have to take two or 
three downwards for our pains. To deserve esteem is in 
our power, but if we claim it, we cease to deserve, and 
shall certainly forfeit it. 

Young people, at the period when they are acquiring 
knowledge, are very liable to self-conceit ; and thus, by 
their own folly, defeat the great purpose of instruction, 
which is, not to make them vain but wise. They are 
apt to forget that knowledge is not for show, but for use ; 
and that the desire to exhibit what they know, is invari- 
ably a proof that their acquirements are superficial. 

Besides, like most other faults, self-conceit is no soli^ 
tary failing, but ever brings many more in its train. 
They who are very desirous to shine themselves, are 
always envious of the attainments of others ; and will be 
ingenious in discovering defects in those who are more 
accomplished than themselves. 

Now, is there any gaudy weed who would vain become 
a sterling flower ? Let such be assured that this wish, if 
prompted by right motives, and followed up by sincere 
endeavours, will not be in vain. But let it be remem- 
bered, that such a change can never be effected by merely 
adopting the colours, and affecting the attitudes of one. 
This would be but to become an artificial flower at best, 
without the grace and fragrance of nature. Be not, then, 
satisfied with imitation, which, after all, is more laborious 
and difficult than aiming at reality. J?^ what you would 
seem to be ; this is the shortest, and the only successful 
way. Above all, '* be clothed with humility, and have 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,'' for of such 
flowers it may truly be said, that " Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these."-^— «/a»e Tai/lor* 



WONDERS AND MURMURS. 

Stbjlnge that the wind should be left so flree, 
To play with a flower, or tear a tree ; 
To range or ramble where'er it will, 
And, as it lists, to be fierce or still; 
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Above and around to breathe of life, 
Or to mingle the earth and sky in strife ; 
Gently to whisper^ with morning light. 
Yet to growl, like a fetter'd fiend, ere night ; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away 

Strange, that the sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of the earth, 
Then bid them perish, and see them die, 
While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye. 
At mom, its cl.ild is the pride of spring, 
At night a shrivelled and loathsome thing ! 
To-day there is hope and life in its breath, 
To-morrow it shrinks to a useless death. 
Strange doth it seem that the sun should joy 
To give life, alone, that it may destroy. 

Strange that the ocean should come and go. 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow — 
Should bear on its placid bosom at morn 
The bark that, ere night, will be tempest-torn ; 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam. 
To leave it a wreck within sight of home ; 
To smile, as the mariner's toils are o'er, 
Then wash the dead to the cottage door ; 
And gently ripple along the strand, 
To watch the widow behold him land ! 

But, stranger than all, that man should die 
When his plans are form'd and his hopes are high v 
He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day. 
And the morrow beholds him part of its clay ; 
He is bom in sorrow, and cradled in pain. 
And from youth to age — it is labour in vain ; 
And all that seventy years can show 
Is that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe ; 
That he travels a path of care and strife 
Who drinks of the poison'd cup of life ! 

Alas! if we murmur at things like these. 
That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 
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That the wind is not ever a gentle breath — 
That the sun is often the bearer of death— 
That the ocean-wavt is not always "^till— 
And that life is cheqpiered wkh ^ood and ill : 
If we know 'tis well that such cluinge sboaki be, 
What do we leam from the thifi^ «w see? 
That an erring and sinning child of dust 
Should not wonder nor murmur — but hope and trust! 

Ball 



WINTEit. 



It amazes us, at this season of the year, as wew^alk abroad 
to conceive where can have concealed themselves 4;he 
infinite variety of creatures that sported thnnsgh the axe^ 
earth, and waters of summer. Birds, in&ect6, re|>til6a, 
whither are they all gone ? The birds that filled the air 
with their music, the rich bladkb^rd, the Toud and clieerftrl 
thrush, the linnet, -lark, and goldfinch, whither have they 
crept ? The squirrel that pte5»€d his antics on the fbteSt 
tree; and all the showy and viaried ' tribes ^cyrbtftterffres, 
moths, dragon-flies, beetle, wasps, and warrior -hornets, 
bees, and cockchafers, whither have they %d ? 'Some, 
no doubt, have lived out tlwlr little term of being, and 
their bodies, lateiy so splendid, active, and alive to a thou»- 
sand instincts, feelings, and propensities, tire become paft 
and parcel of the dull and wintry soil ; but the greater 
portion have shrunk into the hollows of trees and rocks^ 
and into the bosom of their mother earth itself, where, wiik 
millions of sieeds, and roots, and buds, they live in the 
great treasury of Nature, ready at the call of a move 
auspicious season, to people the world once more witk 
beauty and delight. 

The heavens present one of the most^protninent and 
splendid beauties of winter. The long and total absence 
of the sun's light, and tlie transparent purity of a frosty 
atmosphere, give an apparent elevation to the qelesdad 
concave, and a rich depth and intensity of azure, in which 
the stars burn with resplendent beauty ; thegalaxy ^dtoh(*8 
its albescent glow athwart the northern jsky, and thetmoidll, 
in her monthly track, sails amongst the glittering con- 



stellations witii atnore queenly graces sometimefi wit^ttf; 
the visitation of a single clotid, and at others, eeemmg to 
catch from their wind-winged speed an aoeeVerated aio- 
tion of her own. It is a speotacle cff which the •eontesi* 
plative eye is never weary ; though it is 'One, of all others, 
which fills the mind with •feelings of Hhe immensity 'Of the 
universe, of the tremendous power of its Creator, and at 
the insignificance of self. A breathing atom, a speck, 
even upon the surface of a world, which is itself a spedc 
in the universal world, we send our imagination forth 
amongst innumerable orbs, all stupendous in magnitude, 
all swarming with existence, vainly striving to reach tlie 
boundaries of «pace, till, astonished and confounded, it 
recoils >from the hopeless task, aching, daezled, and Inmi- 
bled to the -dust. What a weary sense al^encls the at- 
tempt of a finite being to grasp infinity ! Space beyond 
space ! •space Iseyond space still ! There is nothing <far 
the mind to rest its wearied wjgag upon, and it shrinks 
back into its material cell, in adoration and humility. 
Such are the feelings/md :spepiilata{ii» which have attended 
the human spirit in all ages, in contemplating this magni- 
fit^euM; «pectacle. David has beautifully expressed -tlieif 
eftect upon 'him ; *' When I consider thy iioavens, Xh» 
wotfk of thy fingers, the moon and the atars which tlum 
hast ordained, what'isaian that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou vkkest him ?"-'^IomiU» 



A^UTUMN. 

To you the beauties of the autumnal year 
Hake mournful emblems, and you think of man 
Poom'd to the grave's long winter, .spirit broke, 
JB^nding beneath the.burden of his years, 
-Sense duH'd and fretful, full .of iiches and pain^ 
Yetolingii^ still to life. To me they show 
The calm .decay of ^nature, when the mind 
Hetains its strength, and in the languid eje 
Heljgion's holy hopes kindle a joy 
That makes old age look lovely. All to you 
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Is dark and cheerless ; you, in this fair world. 
See some destroying principle abroad. 
Air, earth, and water, full of living things. 
Each on the other preying ; and the ways 
Of man, a strange, perplexing labyrinth. 
Where crimes and miseries, each producing each, 
Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 
That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend^ 
That thy faith were as mine 1 that thou could'st see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 
Working its own destruction ; could'st behold 
The strifes and tumults of this troubled world. 
With the strong eye that sees the promised day 
Dawn through this night of tempest ! all things then 
Would minister to joy ; then should thine heart 
Be healed and harmonized, and thou should'st feel 
God, always, every where, and all in all. — JSouihey. 



EMPLOYMENT. 

It should be always considered the duty of women to be 
well and actively employed ; and there is ample field for 
the most diligent. Let not, therefore, those who waste 
their time in doing nothing — who sit at home in indolence, 
reading a novel, or drawing a flower, or embroidering a 
work bag — excuse their own inertness by the officiousness 
of others. The one is far more defensible than the other : 
the one may be moderated or corrected, and its intention 
is its apology ; but the other must be wholly overcome, 
for its principle is bad. The higher the rank, and the 
greater the wealth, the more important, it is that sympathy 
should be expressed, and charity exercised. Young wo- 
men, of whatever degree, should never shrink from per- 
sonal effort. Neither should they think, when they do 
enter a cottage, or teach a school, that it is an act of 
condescension. It is certainly very right in them to be 
so employed, but it is an honour to them, too ; and they 
should ever remember that the greatest privilege that at 
taches to superiority of any kind, is to render its inferiors 
happy and at ease. 
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There is, perhaps, a greater sense of the duty now than 
there ever was. And» if so, why should there not be 
more effort ? Why should not societies be every where 
established for the relief of the poor, and the sick ; and 
individual charity be thus concentrated and applied ? In 
the detail of such societies, the assistance of women would 
often prove very valuable. They would not be appointed 
to the most laborious, or the most responsible offices ; they 
would not be sent into districts where it is scarcely fit for 
modest women to appear ; but they would be directed in 
all cases of difficulty ; and instead of rambling about on a 
philanthropic crusade, they would have an assigned sphere 
of usefulness, and a proper and subordinate duty. The 
sweet Quakeress has shown what a woman can do : there 
would be found many such, if they were only judiciously 
called into action. — Mr$, Sandford. 



THE FLOWER AND THE WILLOW. 

A LOVELT flower of rainbow hue 
Beneath a weeping willow grew, 
But discontent proved its vexation ; 
It murmur'd at its situation. 

While passion shook its blushing head, 
It to the weeping willow said : — 
" See ^ how Fm shaded here by you; 
My lovely charms are hid from view: 

Beauties )ike mine would surely grace 
An open and conspicuous place. 
Why, in this lonely shade, must I 
Unnotic'd bloom, unnotic'd die?" 

The goddess, from her fragrant bower, 
Overheard the discontented flower ; 
And straightway she its wishes granted : 
'Twas to another place transplanted. 

Beneath the sun's resplendent ray, 
Its charms were wither'd in a day, 
The willow that had been its aid. 
Surveyed the change, and thus she said :— 



<^Fn&H miirmiirer! weli mask's* Ibaci hmeiit^ 
The fkCal hvtits of cKseontent;: 
For, since my shdiCeir was (kflpis?d^ 
See how thy fo^ly is chastfs'd ! 

Why dkl thy pride create a care 
That all who* passM m%ht deem thee. £ur ? 
But thou hast proved, to thy vexation, 
How dear fools pay for admiration. 

To Flora's tribes I hope thy fall 
Will prove a good, and teach them all 
To live contented in their stations. 
Nor murmur at her dispensations." 

The faded flower made no reply, — 

But, trembling to the zephyr's sigh, 

Bow'd down its languid head,, and died ; 

The victim of its foolish pride. — Mavy M. Colling 



MASTERS AND SERTANTS. 

The connexion between master and servant is a contract 
of wages for time and labour^ and contains both expeessed 
and implied duties. 

First — It is required of servants, that they be strictly 
honest : dishonesty in any condition of life is base„ shame- 
ful, and wicked ; but it must be doubly so when it is com- 
mitted against those wha put conirdience m our honesty, 
for then it is attended with a breach of tnast, and aggra- 
vated with the basest ingralSitUfde. 

But, besides downright dishonesty, a servant may be 
unjust, and injure her master or mistress as deeply by 
carelessness and profusion. Carefulness and frugality are 
as much the express or implied terms of tlie contract as 
honesty ; and the want of the former is as really a breach 
of trust as the want of the latter, and just as ruinous. 

As servants sell Iheiv time and labour to their masters 
at a certain price,, consequently they are bound to attend 
to the duties of their place, and not give themaelves up 
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Ut idl^ncnid^ e<Maapaii,y keeping, or aniy olbec disorderly 
Qours^) which may take them ciF from their master's 

Besides these* serYanis ought to he tractable and pa* 
tient : subisu^sion i^. th^r duty^ tbi: God ha& eonananded 
servants to obey their masters. They whose fate it is to 
serve others, must resolve to make allowances for their 
humours, to put up witb some thiogs tli^t Bia^ seem very 
mortifying, and to bear reproofs with patience. Civil 
language is always cheap, and impertinence provoking : in 
cases of passion, siknce is the greatest prudence, and a 
little patience the nearest and surest way to peace. 

Servants should never tell the alfinirs of the family they 
belong ta ; for that ia a sort g£ treachery, and oflen makes 
mischief. 

Domestic economy, and the credit and liappinesii of a 
family, depend so much on the servants, that the selection 
and regulation of them must be considered as an essential 
part of prudence and duty. 

Good masters generally make good servants : those who 
are continually changing their servants, and complaining 
of bad ones, have good reason to believe that the fault is 
in themselves, and that they do not know bow to govern. 
Few, indeed, possess the skill to unite authority with 
kindness, ov are ce^able of that steady and uniformly 
reasonable conduct, which alcme can maintain true dig- 
nity, and command a willing and attentive obedience. 

Give your orders in a plain and distinct manner, with 
good nature, joined to a steadiness which will show they 
must be punctually obeyed. Treat all your domestics 
with such mildness and affability, that you may be served 
rather out of aflPection than from fear : yet avoid fami- 
liarity with them ; for if you be too familiar, they will 
despise your authority. They should be treated neither 
as your equals nor your slaves, but with a decent and be- 
coming distance, carrying with it a suitable respect to 
them, and by this means they will both fear and love you. 
Make their situation as comfortable to tbens as possible : 
but remember,. ii[ you make tliem your confidents, you 
spoil them, and debase yourselves. Let tli«m see that 
you perfectly know tlieir merits and defects, that you have 
your eyes upon them, and are not to be cheated. 
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Be not severe on small faults, as frequent ehiding har- 
dens them against reproof and weakens authority. If 
your servants do not amend their faults after two or three 
rebukes, dismiss them, and never degrade your character 
by passion and scolding. — Riddoch and Chapone. _ j 



BLESSINGS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The heart has tendrils, like the vine, 

Which round another's bosom twine ; 

Outspringing from the parent tree 

Of deeply planted sympathy, 

Whose flowers are hope, its fruits are bliss ; 

Beneficence its harvest is. 

There are some bosoms, dark and drear. 
Which an unwater'd desert are ; 
Yet there a curious eye may trace 
Some smiling spot, some verdant place. 
Where little flowers, the weeds between, 
Spend their soft fragrance all unseen* 

Despise them not — for wisdom's toil 
Has ne'er disturbed that stubborn soil — 
Yet care and culture might have brought 
The ore of truth from mines of thought : 
And fancy's fairest flowers had bloomed 
Wl)ere truth and fancy lie entombed. 

Insult him not — ^liis blackest crime 
May, in his Maker's eye, sublime, 
In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Tfhan e'en thy daily waywardness : 
Than many a sin, and many a stain 
Forgotten, and impress'd again. 

There is in every h\iman heart 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there— 
This be our duty — be our care ! 
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And sweet it is the growth to trsCce 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst, 
And lead it on, from hour to hour, 
To ripen into perfect flower. 

Hast thou e'er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden had ? 

Or vale o'erspread with streams and trees,— 

A paradise of mysteries ? 

P4ains, with green hills adorning them, 

Like jewels in a diadem ? 

These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 
Were once but deserts — culture's hand 
Has scattered verdure o'er the land. 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene. 
Where barren wilds usurp'd the scene. 

And such is man ! a soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers, lovely as the morning's light — 
Weeds, deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as his heart is train'd to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow'ret fair. 

Flow, then, pure knowledge ! ever flow ! 

Change nature's face in man below ; 

A paradise once more disclose ! 

Make deserts bloom with Sharon's rose ; 

And through a Saviour's blood, once shed, 

Raise his forlorn and drooping head. — Dr. Bowrlng, 



MATERNAL ANXIETIES. 



I CANiroT but remark how fine a harmony there is 
between the law of sympathetic nature in heaven, and 
the most touching exhibitions of it on the face of our 
world. When one of a numerous household dropps under 

o2 
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the power of disease, is not that the one to whom all the 
tenderness is ttirned, and whos in a manner, monofiolizes 
the inquiries of his neighbourhood, and tlie care of his 
family ? When the siglung of the midnight storm sends 
a dismal foreboding into the mother's heart, to whom of 
all her offsprings are her thouglHa and her anxieties then 
wandering ? Is it not to her sailor boy, whom her fancy 
has placed amid the rude and angry surges of the ocean ? 
Does not this, the hour of his apprehended danger, con- 
centrate upon him the whole force of her wakeful medita- 
tions ? — and does not he engross, for a season, her every 
sensibility and her every prayer ? We sometimes hear of 
shipwrecked passengers thrown on a barbarous shore, and 
seized upon by its prowling inhabitants, an4 hurried away 
through the tracks of a dreary and unknown wiklerness, 
and sold into captivity, and loaded with the fetters of 
irrecoverable bondage, and who^ stripped ci every other 
liberty but the liberty of tliought, feel even ih\& to be 
another ingredient of wretchedness ; for, wliat can they 
think of but home ? and as all its kind and tender imagery 
comes upon their remembrance, how can they think of it 
but in the bitterness of despair ? O ! tell me, when the 
fame of all this disaster reaches his family, who is the 
member of it to whom is directed the full tide of its griefs 
and of its sympathies ? Who is it that for weeks and for 
months usurps their every feeling, and calla rmt their 
largest sacrifices, and sets them to the busiest expedients 
for getting him back again ? Who is it that makes them 
forgetful of themselves and of all around them ? and tell 
me if you can assign a limit to the pains and the exertions, 
and the surrenders which afflicted parents and weeping 
sisters would make to seek and to save him ? Conceive 
the principle of all these earthly exhibitions to be in full 
operation around the throne of God. Conceive the uni- 
verse to be one secure and rejoicing family, and that this 
alienated world is the only strayed or only captive mem- 
ber belonging to it, and we shall cease to wonder, that 
from the first period of the captivity of our species dAwn 
to the consnramatioR of their history in tiooe, tliereshcndd 
be such a movement in heaven, or that angels should so 
oflcA have sped their cxMnmisaioned way on Uie errand of 
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our recovery, or that the Son of God should have bowed 
himself down lo» the burden of our KnystefioHS atonement, 
or that the Spirit of God should now, by the busy variety 
of hia alUft^werful iaSuences^ hei earr ying forwai^c} thai 
dUpensfttion of gf ace, which is to make us meet for r^- 
ndhsiittance iolo the mansions of the celestial*-*— CAa^«r4. 



MUSICAL ASSOCIATIONS^ 

Tkere is in souls a sympathy with sounds^ 
Add as the mind ia pitched the ear is pleaded 
With melting airs or martial> brisk or grave % 
Some chord in unison with what we hear- 
ts touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of these village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence «weet> now dying all away. 
Now pealing loud again, and louder stilU 
Clear and sooorous, as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept, — Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs^ 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains^ 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes> 
That in a few short momenta I retrace 
(As in a map tlie voyager his course). 
The windings of my way through many years. 
Sh<H:t» as In retrospect, the journey seems* 
It seamed not always short ; the rugged patli 
And prospect, oft so dreary and forlorn. 
Moved many a sigb at its disheartening length ;^ 
Yet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress tloe mind, or not at all> 
How readUy we wish time spent revok'd, 
That we toight try the ground again^ where onqe 
(Through inexperience^ as we now perceive,) 
W§ missed tb^ happiuesa we might have found I 
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GOOD HUMOURED OBEDIENCE. 

<^0h dear ! mother, must I finish all this hemming before 
I go walk ?" said little Helen Somers, as she held up the 
handkerchief she was at work upon ; '< I wish you would 
let me go now — will you, mother ?** 

** No, Helen," replied her mother ; " you must do all 
that I gave you to do. I want to see the handkerchief 
done and put away before ydu go out." 

" Why, mother," persisted Helen, " there is no hurry 
about the handkerchief, and I can finish it just as well 
afler I come home. I know I can do it before dark, and 
why may I not go out a little first ?" 

In this way Helen continued to tease and trouble her 
mother, until she received a peremptory and decided re- 
fusal ; and then she made up her mind that her mother 
was really very cross and unkind to her. 

Her mother had taken the work into her own hands to 
look at the sewing, and she told Helen she thought she 
had not taken quite pains enough to do it well. This 
Yexed Helen still more. Instead of saying pleasantly, 
** I am sorry it is not done neatly, mother — I will try to 
do the rest better," she declared that she could not do 
it any better if she tried. 

Her mother looked very sad to see her daughter be- 
have in so undutiful a manner : Helen seemed not to no- 
tice this, but took the handkerchief with something of 
s, jerk, and then turned herself about a little upon her 
stool, so as almost to sit with her back to her mother. 
" How cross mother is, not to let me go, when she knows 
I wish it so mucl), and when I could finish this just as well 
another time." These were her thoughts as she sat pout- 
ing, and twitching her thread, and making the most- of 
every knot or other difficulty in her way. 

If, instead of this, she had said, " what a perverse, un- 
dutiful girl I am," she would have been more correct. 
Helen could not see in this case, why her mother refused 
to let her do as she wished. But that was no reason why 
she should be vexed, or refuse to acquiesce in her deci- 
sion. Her mother had, in reality, very good reasons for 
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refusing to let her go out until her work was finished. 
She wished to accustom her little girl to habits of industry 
and attention ; and when Helen asked to go out, she said 
to herself — " well, now, if I allow her to leave her work 
ibr this time, she will want to leave it at other times, and* 
she will come to feel restless and discontented whenever 
I check her ; she will always be thinking of something 
else that she would like to be doing ; — the hour for work 
will seem more tedious than it does now, and when the 
time for play comes, she will not enjoy that half as well 
as if she had been industriously employed until its arrival." 

Helen thought nothing about these reasons, but as we 
have said before, that was no excuse for her yielding so 
reluctantly to her mother's wishes. No mother is under 
any obligation to tell her children the reason why she re- 
fuses, in any case, to let them do exactly as they would 
like. No child ought ever to say, " fVh^y mother, may I 
not do so," or, ** What is the reason you wish me to do 
such and such a thing ?" — It is enough for children to know 
what their parents' wishes are, they ought always to com- 
ply with them cheerfully. 

We hope none of the children who read this, will ever 
imitate the example of Helen. It is showing an undutiful 
spirit when you are ill-humoured and vexed, or when you 
give your parents any trouble because you cannot have 
your own way, in any case, just as much as if you were to 
say, " I will do as I have a mind.*' The next time you 
make a request of your parents, which they do not think 
proper to grant, try to act pleasantly. Give up at once, 
and say no more about it. It is never right for children to 
tease their parents for anything. A dutiful, considerate 
child will never be heard saying, " Do, father, or do, mo- 
ther, let me have such a thing," after the father or mo- 
ther has once refused. It is right for you to tell them that 
you wish very much for a certain favour ; but it is wrong 
to tease them about it, or to be sullen or out of humour, 
if it is not granted. You certainly cannot suppose your 
parents would ever wish to deny you any indulgence with*- 
out a good reason i They love you too much to do that. 
Wlienever they deny you any thing you wish, itis because 
they know it will not be for your good to have it. Re- 
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member tbi» whenever you are refused permi96io& to sit 
up as kte in the evening as you vecMiki like ; or to go out 
vhen your parents think tlie weather is not suitable ; or 
to take food which they think is not wholesoua lor you ;. 
or to join your companions in play abroad when they wish- 
yon to remain in the house* to leacn your lessons. Re- 
member that it is because they judge it safest and best for 
youy and by no means because they wish to derive yott 
of any pleasure ; and that you ought to avoid giving them 
any pmn or trouble by your ill-humoured looks or reku;- 
tant compliancei^ — JSveiy Dmf Dufy* 



THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 

It happened on a cloudy mom 
A self-conceited clock, in scorn 

A dial thus bespoke : 
** My learned friend ! if in thy power. 
Tell me exactly what's the hour ; 

/ am upon the strike." 

The modest dial thus replied : — 
^ That point I cannot now decide. 

The sun is in the shade ; 
My information, drawn from hioip. 
I wait till his enlivening beam 

Shall be i^ain display'd." 

"Wait for him, then," return'd the clocks 
'' I am not that dependent block, 

His counsel to implore ; 
One winding serves me for a week, 
And, hearken ! how the truth I speak. 

Ding, ding, ding, ding, just four." 

While thus the boaster was deriding^ 
And magisterially deciding, 
• A sunbeam,, clear and stroi^» 
Shewed on the line three quarters more ; 
And that the clock, in striking f«wr> 
Had told hit story wrong. 
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On ilus the dial calmly sadd :-— > 

(More pcompt to advi&e than to Qpbraidt) 

« Friefid, go, be regulated I 
Thou answer'st without hesitation. 
But he who trusts thy calculatioB 

Will frequently be cheated. 

•* Observe my practice, shun pretence; 
Not confidence, but evidence 

An answer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say, * I cannot tell,* 
Not speaking much, but speaking well 

Denotes the truly wise/ — De JLa Motte. 



KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE 

It may generally be observed that, in every science, a 
slight and superficial knowledge oflen makes a person vain 
and positive ; while long and attentive study, and a deep 
insight into the real nature of things, produce a contrary 
effect, and lead to humility and diffidence. 

This characteristic may be partly owing to that desire 
of displaying what they possess, which is oflen found in 
those who possess but little, and are therefore ambitious of 
making the most of it, in order to impose upon the world 
by false appearances, and to prevent a discovery of that 
poverty which they wish to conceal ; but it is also often 
owing to a real misapprehension of things. 

The shallow man, pleased with what he has acquired^ 
and ignorant of what further might be acquired, is satisfied 
and positive, and decides at once ; while those who are 
further advanced see a vast field of knowledge Open before 
them, of which they are sensible that they can explore 
only a very small part ; and by taking an enlarged view 
of things, and observing how often they hove been de- 
ceived by considering them in a false light, are tangiit to 
be cautious, and to avoid being positive, where they nne 
sensible their knowledge is impei-fect. 

The educated and well-informed man will also be more 
open to conviction, and ready to acknovledge a mwliike^ 
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because he is not under the necessity of endeavouring to 
impose upon the world by a false appearance of know- 
ledge, which always indicates a deficiency in what is true 
and genuine. Ignorance alone pretends to infallibility, and 
it is indeed difficult to convince ignorance of a mistake. 

The heart which is merely selfish, does not understand 
the language of benevolence, disinterestedness, and ge- 
nerosity, and therefore is very liable to misinterpret it ; 
while those who feel themselves capable of great and 
worthy actions, will find no difficulty in believing that 
others may be so too, and will have an idea of a charac- 
ter, which can hardly ever be perfectly understood by 
those who feel nothing like it in themselves. — MissBowdler, 



DEPENDENCE JN PROVIDENCE. 

When my breast labours with oppressive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear. 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh, let me listen to the words of life ! 
Haptures deep-felt His doctrines did impart, 
And thus He raised from earth the drooping heart. 

Think not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears, 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again. 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 

. Behold ! and look away your low despair, — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries belong ; 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song : 
Yet, your kind Heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
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To him they sing when spring renews the plain, 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their music nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Observe the rising lily's snowy grace. 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow. 
What regal vestments can with them compare. 
What king so shining, or what queen so fair ? 

If, ceaseless, thus the fowls of heaven He feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes He spreads ; 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless say ? 
Is He unwise ? or, are ye less than they ? — Thomson. 



THE WIND 



Wni D is produced by the expansion of the air by heat, 
and its condensation by cold. The heat of the sun ex- 
panding the air, and causing it to become lighter, it con- 
sequently ascends, while the circumambient air rushes in 
to supply its place. On this principle are those winds 
accounted for, which within thirty degrees of the equator 
in each hemisphere, are constantly blowing. These are 
the trade winds, which, in some parts, blow for the space 
of six months in one direction, and during the six subse- 
quent months in a direction completely opposite. That 
which blows in the northern hemisphere comes from the 
north-east, that in the southern hemisphere, from the 
south-east, and under these circumstances they are called 
monsoons. This variation in the trade winds is produced 
by the annual revolution of the earth round the sun, 
which causes the north pole to be directed towards that 
luminary one half of the year, and the south pole the 
other half, — one being the summer of the northern hemis- 
phere, the other the summer of the southern. 

We may often learn principles that can be applied to 
the investigation of nature from comparatively insignifi- 
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cant results. 'Anfttidal. winds taet e^Nistaiitly djciilaKiBg: 
through our houses. Smoke rises b«catise it is mingled 
with hot air, and the defieieney of air whieb. is thus p»>» 
duced in an apastment, is supplied by the coUk air whidl 
rushes through the creTiees sf tb>e do0i» and wiodows. 
But our fires communicate, at the same time, an increased 
temperature to a ^portion of the air in the room, which, 
consequently rises ; and it will always be found in every 
building, tliat the hottest air is at the top. On this ac* 
count there are always two currents in a room, one out- 
ward, and another inward, as may be easily proved ; fbr» 
if a lighted candle be placed near the top of the door, the 
flame will be bbwo outward by tiie l^ated eurreat which 
is making its escape ; and, if at the bottyNQi, it wilt be 
blown inward by the cold current which is cushiog im^ 
The samA process is going on in nature, on a larger scaler 
and the principle which explains the one is applicable to 
the other. Take the land and sea breezes, which occur 
in all the islands of the torrid zone, as a proof of this state- 
ment. During the hottest part of the day the winds set 
infrsro every dfrection towards the centre of the istand; 
fw, the sun's rays produce naore heat by tfteir refteetioB' 
from iMid than from water. Whe» tlie sua ceases U> 
throw its rays upon the region, the land cools, and fehafr 
portion o£ air, which had been heated by them w?ll begtn* 
to descend^ and currents will be proceed off the laud, 
occasioned by the spreading or equalization of the at- 
mosphere. — Higgins. 



NATURE. 



Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, talead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 



Nop greefliof s: where no^ kindoese iis^ nov ali 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

ShaU e'er prevail against ms, or dtstiob 

Our cheerful fkith, that all which we behokl 

Is: full of bleseings; Thef efere let the moon 

Shine on thee in^ thy solitary walk ; 

Ami let the misty mouDtain winds be free 

To blow against thee : and, in after years. 

When these wild ecstacies sha)!- be mataeedl 

Into* a sober pleasure, when thy mmd 

Shall be a^mansaonr for all lovely forms^ 

Thy memory be as a dwelling place 

For all sweet sounds and harmofii^s ; oh I tbes, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grie^ 

Should be thy portiioc, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember rae^ 

And these my edKMations ! — Wordswortkt^ 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We are too apt to overlook the end of education, — that it 
is the foundation of character — not the mere acquirement 
of knowledge, that is its Legitimate purpose* 

What a woman knows is comparatively of little impor- 
tance to what a woman is. Let her mind be enlarged, 
and her information accurate ; let her excel, if possible^ 
in all tha^ she does attempt, and we will fintf no fault with 
her, if her accomplishments be but few. 

How delightful it is to meet with one whose mind is 
well stored with useful information ; who is capable of 
trusting intellectual beauty, and of deciding with discre- 
tion in the emergencies of life ; and who is, withal, desti- 
tute of pretension. And, on the contrary, what a sad 
specimen of folly it is, when a young woman is taught all 
conceivable accomplishments ; and when their very num- 
ber precludes the possibility of a proficiency in any. She 
has no taste, no love of knowledge, no real desire for im- 
provement ; her mind is. a mere blank ; she might as well 
have been employed (like her grand-mothers of old) in 
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copying receipts in half text, or working Adam and Eve 
upon a sampler. 

Lessons are considered the sum of education. But 
though it is certainly very right to have a memory for dates, 
and a rhyme for the signs of the zodiac, there is more to 
be learnt in history than facts, and in science than terms. 
It is the use and application of knowledge that demands 
our chief attention. 

Above all, what a mistake is this system with regard to 
religion! Yet, even in serious families, there is often too 
much of dry routine in religious instruction. It is com- 
municated too much as a task, which is to be learnt, re* 
peated, and then thrown aside. Whereas, the principle 
should pervade every thing. Religion should be the star 
to gild the young child's path, and to give zest even to 
her little pleasures. It should be the sunbeam to warm 
her tender heart, and cause it to expand towards its Crea- 
tor. We may weary our children with religious instruc- 
tion, but we shall never make them love religion in this 
way. 

Youth is the season for fixing habits. We are very 
careful that our children should acquire no awkward tricks ; 
that their manners should be well formed, and their move- 
ments gracefully regulated ; but we are not always suffi- 
ciently careful as to the habitual tone and temper of their 
minds. To induce the love as well as the habit of occu- 
pation, — to excite an interest at the same time that we ac- 
custom to study, — ^should be our continual endeavour ; and 
whilst we deprecate the charlatanism that would teach 
every thing by cards and counters, we should relieve, as 
much as possible, the irksomeness of the task. This can 
only be done by being ourselves in earnests Nothing is 
so infectious as enthusiasm of all kinds, and especially to 
young people. Children naturally imbibe the feelings of 
their parents. The little girl who is brought up in the 
country, and who sees those around her interested in its 
occupations, dreams of snowdrops and primroses, and 
thinks no plaything so delightful as a spade and a parterre. 
In like manner, if she is sure that her instructors them- 
selves care for her progress ; if she can believe that they 
sympathize with her, she naturally shares in their ardour, 
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and almost intuitively acquires whatever they may wish 
to teach. 

We may learn this from our Divine Instructor. He 
became man that he might teach men ; and we must, in 
spirit, identify ourselves with our children, if we would 
gain their interest ; we must condescend to their little 
emotions, — sympathise in their simple impressions, recall 
' our own young feelings, and live over again our early year!, 
— ^if we would mould them to our wishes, and make them 
regard us as their friends. Nor does this require so much 
devotion as might be imagined. Some mothers err a little 
in this respect. One would scarcely find fault with a pa- 
rent for giving up too much time to her children ^ yet 
children are not the only objects of a mother's regard, and 
by her making them so, she may in some measure defeat 
her own wishes. The probability is, that she will render 
them selfish and dependent, and disqualify them from 
coping with those who have been nurtured with less tep* 
derness. For, as the skilful gardener knows when it is 
better that Nature should do her own work, so does the 
judicious parent feel that children should sometimes be 
lefl to try their own strength, and should neither expect 
nor need assistance. 

It is the fault, not merely of indulgent, but of over- 
anxious parents, to treat their children too much as first 
objects. This is evident from their earlier years ; and the 
little creatures are very quick at discerning their own im- 
portance. Their sayings are repeated, their talents lauded, 
their pleasures studied. They are suffered to interrupt and 
to interfere ; and though we cannot, perhaps, say that they 
are rude, we must feel that they are very troublesome* 
And where this treatment is pursued in childhood it is ge- 
nerally continued in adolescence. The young people are 
the perpetual theme ; their success is blazoned as if it 
were without precedent, — and we are wearied with hearing 
of their prizes or their prospects. Yet all this has a very 
bad effect upon their future character ; for they soon fancy 
themselves all that their partial friends imagine, — and then 
they must either learn a bitter lesson from a harsh and 
censorious world, or prop themselves up in their own good 
opinion by an extra portion of conceit. 
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. ' How many persons have csnae to regret t^eir vnm m^ 
consistencies ; the consequence, perhaps, of irphabiHty 
o^Jitracfted in childhood, whicfh, in maturer years, ^ is 
inery dificvh te correcL How often have they to hHnent 
tiieir own inertness, the aatucal effi&ct 'of earJy indulgence, 
whidh wastes and deadens the intelleotual faculties, and 
disqualifies them forifutuve «fibrt. And, dioii^h daey may 
f^tniggle against such evils, and hy dtvhie graoe 'may be 
able to overoome them, they always find liiat rbad hai»ite 
are their worst enemies, and that it is much more easy to 
discern than to omreot lihem. 

Amiability, intelligence, -and an absence of afFectatioti, 
noe the >most delightful featuces in female character ; ;«nd 
timse ^which, newt to religious principle, it is the business 
of education to impart. And, if we would wish our dhiU 
dren to be beloved as *well as admired, and esteemed as 
meli as loved ; if we would render them liappy here, for- 
tify them against the changes <if* life, and fit them ior its 
<do8e, rwe must endeavour to engraft these qualities upon 
the solid basis of Christian truth. — Mrs. JSandford. 



IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES, 

Since trifles make the sum of human things. 

And half our misery from our foibles springs : 

Since life's best joys consist in peace and eoiie, 

And few can save, or serve, but all can please : 

Oh ! let th' imgentle spirit learn, from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence : 

Xarge bounties to bestow we wish in vain. 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 

With power to grace them, or to crown with health, 

Our little lot denies; 'but .Heaven decrees 

To all, the giftof '.rainist'rixig to ease : 

The gentle offices of patient love. 

Beyond all ilatt'ry and all praise above ; 

The mild forbearance of another's fault ; 

The taunting word suppressed as soon as thought 4 



On these Heaven bade the sweets of Ife depend ,* 

And orti^M ill-ftirtime when i^e gav« a friend. 

A solitary l^lessing few <can iind ; 

Our joys M«iKh i^hose weloiw are intettvi4ned •; 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

Th' obstPtiOtsng thorn which wounds die breast he ioi^s. 

Smoothes not ^another's -rugged path alone, 

But «c^tters roses to adorn his own. 

Small slights, »conteTMpt, neglecft, unmrx'd with hrtte, 

Make up in fnimber what they want in weight : 

These, and a 4^Qsand griefs minute as these, 

Oorrode our comfoi^s, and destroy our peaoe. 



GCP&IES. 



Op the origin of these wanderers of the htiaiBn race the 
iesEFned are mot agreed in their opmtons.; for wc have no 
«Bthenlic records ef their first emigrations. Some.'suppoae 
theosi to -be descendants of Israel, and many others, that 
they are of Egyptian origin. Those who suppose them 
to be of Hindoetanee >or Suder origin, liwe^much the^best 
proof on their' side ; a Gipsy has a countenance and quick- 
ness of manner, whioh bear a strong resemblanQe to those 
people; SKIT is this mere asseittion. The testimony ^of «he 
most intelligent travellers, many of whom have long ire»- 
«ided in Indii^ -fully ouppoists this opinion. 

The G^ies are iv^ery numeeous^ amounting toabcmt 
-760,000. It is supposed that there are about d-S^OOO^^in this 
jcingdon : but, be they less or moi^ we ought never to 
iforget that they are 'branches of the «ame -fainily widi oui^ 
celvesj-'— that they are capable of being ^fitted for all ,the 
-dutiiesand enjoyments ^of life. 

Thece >are *many genuine features of Immanity in the 
•character of ^is ^degraded and •deq)ised people. Wkesx 
iocmstantlyiretainii^isni.afteotionale remembiumoe of *their 
deceased relatives, .afbrds a^strikiiig proof fof (this jState- 
.roent : ;aiid their attachmont-to the ^horao, donkey, 'ni^9 
silver 'Spoons> and all things, except the clothes of Uie 
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deceased, is very strong. With such articles they will 
never part, except in the greatest distress. They have a 
singular custom of burning all the clothes belonging to 
any one among them deceased, with the straw, litter, &c^ 
of his tent. 

It is not often that a Gipsy is seen well dressed, even 
when they possess costly apparel ; but their women are 
fond of finery. They are much delighted with broad 
lace, large ear-drops, a variety of rings, and glaring co- 
lours : and, when they possess the means, show how great 
a share they have of that foolish vanity, which leads many, 
destitute of the faith, and hope, and love, and humility of 
the gospel, into utter ruin. 

The trades they follow are generally chair-mending, 
knife-grinding, tinkering, and basket-making, the wood 
for which they mostly steal, but, in general, neither old 
nor young among them do much that can be called labour ; 
and it is lamentable, that the greatest part of the little 
that they do earn, is laid by to spend at their festivals ; 
for, like many tribes of uncivilized Indians, they mostly 
make their women support their families, who generally do 
it by swindling and fortune-telling. Their baskets intro- 
duce them to the servants of families, of whom they beg 
victuals, to whom they sell trifling ware, and tell their 
fortunes, which, indeed, is their principal aim, as it is their 
greatest source of gain. Many of these idle soothsayers 
endeavour to persuade the people, whom they delude, that 
the power to foretell future events is granted to them 
from heaven, to enable them to get bread for their fa- 
milies. The prognostications of these women are not 
only encouraged among servants, but they are oflen con- 
sulted by those who ought to know and tecich them better ; 
and it is astonishing how many respectable people are led 
away with the artful flattery of such visiters. They forget 
that the Gipsy fortune-teller has often made herself ac- 
quainted .with their connexions, business, and future pros- 
pects, and do not consider that God commits not his 
secrets to the wicked and profane, and that the power of 
foretelling future events can come from Him alone, when^ 
for some wise and great purpose, He is pleased to grant it. 

Crabbi 
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THE SUNBEAM. 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall ; 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all ; 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea — 
Sunbeam ! what gift has the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles — 
Thou hast touch'd with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden'd the sailor like words from home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades. 
Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I look'd on the mountain — a vapour lay. 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brokest forth — and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

I look'd on the peasant's lowly cot — 
Something of sadness had wrapped the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 
And it laugh'd into beauty at that bright spell. 

To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose's heart ; 
And thou scornest not, from th^ pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin's head. 

Thou tak'st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day. 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold. 

And thou tumest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatter'st its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast* 

Sunbeam of summer I oh ! what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 
— On« thing is like thee, to mortals given, 
The faith touching all things with hues of Heaven. ' 

Mn Heman$ 
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THE OBLIGING GIRL. 



Lucy is a little girl who knows how to make herself 

very useful to her mother and her older sisters. She is 

always ready to run for any thing that is wanted, whether 

it is up stairs or down. If she is called to hold a skeiu 

of silk, or to pick up shreds from the carpet, or to look 

for a spool of cotton or a pair of scissors, she lays down 

her picture, book, or doll, and comes with cheerfulness 

and alacrity the instant she is called. Very often she 

comes when her mother and sisters are sitting at work 

together, and asks if there is not something that they 

would like to have her do ; and when she knows any 

thing is wanted, she does not wait to be told to* get it, 

but goes directly and brings it. Now, I have known 

some children who never seem to find out, of their own 

accord, when there is any thing for them to do. They 

must be told directly to do it, or they will not think of 

moving ; and again, I have known some children who 

were oftentimes very slow in doing even what they were 

directed or requested. Elizabeth Hill is such a girl. As 

for doing any thing for the sake of obliging her sisters, 

without being asked, she would never think of such a 

thing. Her sister Mary happened to be late in her 

preparations for school one day. She was putting on 

her things in a great hurry, M^hen she found that she had 

left one of her gloves up stairs. Mary did not ask her 

sister to go and get it for her, it is true, but if Elizabeth 

had been a thoughtiuJ, obliging girl, she would have 

gone without being asked. But no ; she kept her seat 

by the fire, and did not so much as think of trying to 

save her sister any time. 

When Mary had her things on, she asked Elizabeth 
to come and tie the collar of her cloak. " If vou will 
come here I will do it,** replied the unaccommodating 
girl, instead of rising and going to her sister. 

" Why, you know I am in a great hurry,** replied 
Mary, " do assist me.'* 

** Ah ! I wish you would not trouble lae so, every 
time you are going out,'* w«s Elizabeth's ill-humoured 
reply. What a disobliging little girl! How di0erent 
from Lucy Nevers. Lucy would spend half an hour in 
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helping one of her sisters, if she was needed, and was 
always ready to comply cheerfully and promptly with the 
directions she received, even when the duty happened to 
be not exactly a pleasant one. Persons who never care 
to please any one but themselves are never happy. Eliza- 
beth would seldom make any effort to oblige her brothers 
and sisters, and I am sorry to add, that she sometimes 
seemed to care very little about even her mother's wishes. 
She was very apt to look ill-humoured, and to comply 
very reluctantly when she was told to do any thing that 
she did not like to do, or that would oblige her to give 
up her play. Elizabeth was an undutiful daughter, and 
a disobliging, unaccommodating sister. This is rather 
an unamiable character for a little girl to possess. We 
hope you will not be like her, but rather take Lucy 
Never* for a pattern. — Every Day Duty. 



A FIRE. 



A Fire's a good, companionable friend, 
A comfortable friend, who meets your face 
With pleasant welcome, makes the poorest shed 
As pleasant as a palace ! Are you cold ? 
He warms you — aweary ? he refreshes you — 
Hungry ? he doth prepare your food for you — 
Are you in darkness ? he gives light to you — 
In a strange land, his &ce is that of one 
Familiar from your childhood — are you poor ? 
What matters it to him ? He knows no difference 
Between an emperor and the poorest beggar I 
Where is the friend that bears the name of man 
Will do as much for you ? — Mary H&iaitt, 



FRANKNESS. 



There are some persons who are never willing to ac- 
knowledge that they have done wrong. Whenever they 
are blamed for any thing, they will be sure to have some 
excuse or palliation to offer, or they will continue to turn 
the attention to the share which somebody else had in 
the wrong. Catlierinc Benson was just such a girl. 
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" Why, what a confused place you have made of this 
room, cliildren," her mother said, as she entered the par- 
lour one day. 

" Why, Mary took down every one of those books," 
vociferated Catherine ; " I didn't touch one of them — 
and Emily tore up that paper into little bits, and threw 
it upon the floor — I couldn't help it ; I told her not to 
do so." 

" Well, I should wish you to gather up all these books 
and papers, and put them in their proper place : you 
know I have always told you to keep things in order." 

" Well, Mary has been cutting papers too ; they are 
more than half hers," replies Catherine, instead of stoop- 
ing at once to pick them up. 

Now, such a disposition as Catherine showed here, is 
far from being the right one. Catherine had a hand in 
putting things in disorder, and her own blame was all 
that she had any concern with. It was nothing to her 
what her sisters had been doing; she ought to have 
acknowledged her own fault, and obeyed her mother's 
directions immediately, instead of stopping to make ex- 
cuses, or to tell what the others had done. It is very 
mean and ill-natured to wish to bring others into diffi- 
culty, or to expose their faults, when it will answer no 
good purpose* It is very absurd, too, for any one to 
suppose> that she is the less to blame herself, in any 
case, because somebody else has also been to blame. 
Suppose that a man who was brought to trial in a court 
of justice, for the crime of stealing, should say in self- 
defence — " Why, to be sure, I have been guilty of 
stealing, but then, such a person stole too — he stole just 
as much as I did. This would be foolish enough, and 
yet nothing is more common than for boys and girls, 
when they are reproved for aiiy misconduct, to begin to 
tell what some of their brothers and sisters or compa- 
nions had done. 

It is always a bad sign for persons, and especially for 
young persons, to be very forward to defend themselves 
when they are reproved. It is better to bear a little 
more censure than we really deserve, than to shield our- 
selves when we know M^e are to blame. Nothing is 
gained by making excuses. Catherine, for example, was 
often supposed to be more to blame than she really was. 
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for she was so backward about acknowledging her faults, 
that her friends could never rely implicitly upon her 
statement of the matter, when she had been guilty of any 
misconduct. They always suspected her of making the 
best of her own story, or of withholding the part most 
important to be known. 

She never was heard to say directly or frankly, " I was 
very negligent," or " I think I showed an improper 
spirit:*' but it was always, "why, I couldn't help it — I 
am sure I was not to blame ;" or she would bring to view 
the share of the blame that belonged to another. 

Now, nothing was gained by this. No person was 
more willing to overlook her faults on account of her 
being so ready to excuse and defend herself. On the 
contrary, her friends in many cases, supposed her more 
to blame than she really was, and they were far less 
ready to make allowances for her, than if she had been 
willing to be convinced of her faults, and to make efforts 
to correct them. 

These were very unamiablfe traits in the character of 
Catherine. They made her disliked by her companions, 
and they gave her parents and teachers a great deal of 
pain and trouble. 

How much better it is to see boys and girls frank, 
and ingenuous, and candid — ready to be convinced of their 
faults, and to yield their opinions, when they see them 
to be wrong, instead of trying to cover them up, or to 
find excuses for them. This is the spirit which every 
young person ought to show. — Every Day Duty, 

THE HOLLY TREE. 

O READER ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the Atheist's sophistries. 

Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 

Can reach to wound ; 
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But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appea 

Harsh and austere ; 
To those, who, on my leisure would intrude, 

Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
All vain aspierities, I, day by day 

Would wear away ; 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And, as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem, amid the young and gay. 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. — SotUketf. 



THE COFFEE-TREE. 



Coffee is the seed contained in a berry, the produce of 
a moderate-sized tree called the Coffea Arahica, This 
tree grows erect with a single stem, to the height of from 
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eight to twelve feet, and has long, undivided, slender 
branches, bending downwards ; these are furnished with 
evergreen leaves, not unlike those of the bay-tree. The 
blossoms are white, sitting on short foot- stalks, and resem- 
bling the flower of the jasmine. The fruit which succeeds 
is a red berry, resembling a cherry, and having a pale, 
insipid, and somewhat glutinous pulp, enclosing two hard 
oval seeds, each about the size of an ordinary pea. One 
side of the seed is convex, while the other is flat, and has 
a little straight furrow inscribed through its longest di- 
mension ; while growing, the flat sides of the seeds are 
towards each other. 

The trees begin bearing when they are two years old ; 
in their third year they are in full bearing. The aspect 
of a coffee plantation during the period of flowering, which 
does not last longer than one or two days, is very interest- 
ing. In one night the blossoms expand themselves so 
profusely as to present the same appearance which has 
sometimes been witnessed in our own climate, when a 
casual snow-storm at the close of autumn, has loaded the 
trees while still furnished with their full complement of 
foliage. The seeds are known to be ripe, when the 
berries assume a dark red colour, and if not then gathered 
will drop from the trees. The planters in Arabia do not 
pluck the fruit, but place cloths for its reception, beneath 
the trees, which they shake, and the ripened berries drop 
readily. These are afterwards spread upon mats and 
exposed to the sun's rays until perfectly dry, when the 
husk is broken with large heavy rollers of wood or stone. 
The coffee thus cleared of its husk is again dried 
thoroughly in the sun, that it may not be liable to heat 
when packed for shipment. 

The use of coffee as an alimentary infusion was known 
in Arabij^ at an early period. It was first introduced by 
Megalleddin, Mufti of Aden, in Arabia Felix, who had 
become acquainted with it in Persia, and had recourse to 
it medicinally when he returned to his own country. The 
progress which it made was by no means rapid at first, 
and it was not until the year 1554, that coffee was publicly 
sold at Constantinople. 

Coffee houses date their origin in London from the 
year 1652 ; the first was opened by one Pasqua, a Greek, 
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who was brought over by a Turkey merchant named 
Edwards. 

The roasting of coflTee is a process which requires some 
nicety ; if burned, much of the fine aromatic flavour will 
be destroyed, and a disagreeable bitter taste substituted. 
The roasting is now usually performed in a cylindrical 
vessel, which is continually turned upon its axis over the 
fire-place, in order to prevent the too great heating of 
any one part, and to accomplish the continual shifting of 
its contents. Coflee should never be kept for any length 
of time after it has been roasted, and should never be 
ground until it is required for infusion, or some portion of 
its fine flavour will be dissipated. 

The quantity of coffee consumed in Europe is very 
great, — Humboldt estimates it at one hundred and twenty 
millions of pounds, about one-fourth of which is con- 
sumed in France. Since that time a vast increase has 
been experienced in the use of coffee in Great Britain, 
the public taste growing more and more favourable 
to its consumption. — Vegetable Substances, 



THE THREE SONS. 

I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle 

mould. 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 
That my child is grave and wise of heart, beyond his 

childish years^ 
I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair, 
And yet his chiefest comeliness, is his sweet and serious 

air: 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me. 
But loveth yet his mother more, * with grateful fervency : 
But that which others most admire, is the thought which 

fills his mind. 
The food for grave inquiring speech, he every where doth 

find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together 

walk ; 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children 

talk. 
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Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or 

ball, 
But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly mimics 

all. 
His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext, 
With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts 

about the next. 
He kneels at his dear mother's knee, she teacheth him to 

pray. 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then, are the words 

which he will say. 
Oh; should my gentle child be spared, to manhood's years 

like me, 
A holier and a wiser man, I trust that he will be ; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful 

brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three ; 
I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be, 
How silver sweet those tones of his, when he prattles on 

my knee : 
I do not think his light blue eye is, like his brother's, keen, 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought, as his hath ever 

been*; 
But his little heart's a fountain pure, of kind and tender 

feeling, 
And his every look 's a gleam of light, rich depths of love 

revealing. 
When he walks with me, the country folk, who pass us in 

the street, 
Will speak their joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild 

and sweet. 
A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 
His presence is like sunshine, sent to gladden home and 

hearth, 
To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart 

may prove, 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace, as now for earthly 

love: 

p2 
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And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must 

dim, 
God comfort us for all the love, which we shall lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age I cannot tell 
For they reckon not by years and months, where he is 

gone to dwell. 
To us for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were 

given, 
And then he bade farewell to Earth, and went to live in 

Heaven. 
I cannot tell what form his is, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph 

brow. 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he 

doth feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things, which God will not 

reveal. 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at 

rest. 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's loving 

breast. 
I know his spirit feels no more, this weary load of flesh. 
But his sleep is bless'd with endless dreams of joy for 

ever fresh. 
I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering 

wings. 
And soothe him with a song that breathes of Heaven's 

divinest things. 
I know that we shall meet our babe, (his mother dear and I,) 
Where God for aye shall wipe away aU tears from every 

eye. 
Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never 

cease ; 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain 

peace. 
It may be that the tempter's wiles, their souls from bliss 

may sever, 
But, if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for ever* 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we still 

must be : 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss, and this 

world's misery ; 
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When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this 

grief and pain ; 
Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here 

again. J. Moultrie* 



THE NETTLE. — Father, Mary. 

M. Oh, father I I have stung my hand with that nasty 
nettle. 

F. Well, ray dear, I am sorry for it ; but pull up the 
large dock-leaf you see near it ; — now, . bruise the juice 
out of it on the part you have stung. — Well, is the pain 
lessened ? 

M. Very much indeed, — I hardly feel it now ; — ^but 
I wish there was not a nettle in the world ; I am sure I 
do not know what use there can be in them. 

F. If you knew any thing of botany, Mary, you would 
not say so ; for there is much beauty, and use and instruc- 
tion in a nettle. 

M. How can you make that out, father ? 

F. Put on your glove, pluck up that nettle, and let 
us examine it. Take this magnifying glass, and look at 
the leaves. 

M. I see they are all covered over with little bristles ; 
and when I examine them with the glass I see a little bag 
filled with a juice, like water at the bottom of each. 

F. Now touch the bag with the point of this pin. 

M. When I press the hag the juice runs up, and 
comes out at the small point at the top ; so, I suppose the 
little thorn must be hollow inside, though it is finer than 
the point of a needle. 

F. Now, look at the stem, and break it. 

M. I can easily crack it, but I cannot break it asunder. 

F. Well, now you see there are more curious things 
in a nettle than you expected. 

M. You have often told me, father, that God made 
nothing in vain ; but I am sure I cannot see any use for 
all these things in a nettle. 

F. That we will now consider. God has given to all 
his creatures some kind of defence that they may protect 
themselves ; and for this purpose the bull has horns, and 
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the nettle stings. But even these stings are made of use 
to man. There are certain diseases which require sharp 
remedies. You have had occasion to know this ; for once 
you were in pain, the doctor thought it necessary to put 
a blister on the part, and you got relief. Well, the poor 
cannot always get a blister, so they frequently use nettles. 
They strike the part that is in pain, and the points enter- 
ing the skin, it presses on the little bags at the bottom ; 
the juice is then forced up and comes out at the point ; 
and wherever it is left it makes a little blister, which 
gives relief to the pain. But when there is no occasion 
to use nettles in this way, and you accidentally sting your 
hand, you find a plant beside them, and the mild juice of 
the one immediately corrects the sharp pain of the other ; 
so that you see how good Providence is. 

M. Is the stalk of any use, father ? 

F. You saw how very tough the fibres or strings of 
the bark were ; they are for that reason often used in 
place of hemp or flax. There is a plant called hemp- 
nettle, (not, however, a real nettle,) which the farmers of 
Yorkshire sow for the purpose. When ripe it is steeped 
in water, the stem decays, and the bark remains in 
strings ; these are dressed like flax, and the farmers weave 
them into strong bags, frock coats, and other useful 
articles, 

M. Well, I am sure, I never thought of such things 
when I have trampled on a nettle, and I am much obliged 
to you Father, for instructing me. 

F. I would wish to instruct you a little more, my 
dear child, and on a still more important point. You 
were angry and impatient when the nettle stung you, 
and seemed to repine at that which God had made ; but 
you see how good and perfect is the thing you despised, 
^very thing, when examined, is equally a proof of God's 
wisdom and goodness. He creates nothing in vain. God 
is every where, and his hand is in all things; you see 
Him in the sun, moon, and stars, which glitter in the sky, 
and you see Him in the humble nettle, which you despise 
and trample on.^ — Dr, Walsh. 
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TO A WILD FLOWER. 

In what delightful land, 
Sweet-scented flower ! didst thou attain thy birth ? 
Thou art no offspring of the common earth, 

By common breezes fanned. 

But never did I see, 
In mead or mountain, or domestic bower, 
'Mong many a lovely and delicious flower, 

One half so fair as thee ! 

Thy beauty makes rejoice 
My inmost heart. I know not how 'tis so- 
Quick coming fancies thou dost make me know. 

For fragrance is thy voice. 

Thy home is in the wild, 
'Mong sylvan shades, near music-haunted springs, 
Where peace dwells all apart from earthly things. 

Like some secluded child. 

^ The beauty of the sky 
^^ The music of the woods, the love that stirs 
Wherever Nature charms her worshippers, 
Are all by thee brought nigh. 

I shall not soon forget 
^ What thou hast taught me in my solitude ; 
My feelings have acquired a taste of good. 
Sweet flower ! since first we met. 

Thou bring'st into the soul 
A blessing and a peace, inspiring thought ! 
And dost the goodness and the power denote 

Of Him who formed the whole. — -Anderson. 



THE SUGAR CANE. 



Sugar is one of the most valuable vegetable substances 
with which civilised beings have become acquainted — so 
varied and extensive are its uses, and so greatly does it 
minbter to the social gratifications of mankind. 
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The Sugar Cane must be considered as a native of 
China, since its cultivation was prosecuted in that empire 
for two thousand years before sugar was even known in 
Europe, and for a very long period before other eastern 
nations became acquainted with its use. For some time 
after this substance, in its crystalline form, had found its 
way to the westward, through India and Arabia, a singu- 
lar degree of ignorance prevailed in regard to its nature 
and the mode of its production ; and there is reason for 
believing that the Chinese, who have always evinced an 
unconquerable repugnance to foreign intercourse, pur- 
posely threw a veil of mystery over the subject. 

A knowledge of the origin of Cane Sugar was cor- 
rectly revealed in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
by the celebrated traveller, Marco Polo ; though it was 
partially known much earlier. The plant was soon con- 
veyed to Arabia, Nubia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where it 
became extensively cultivated. Early in the fifleenth 
century the sugar cane first appeared in Europe. Sicily 
took the lead in its cultivation ; thence it passed to 
Spain, Madeira, and the Canary Islands ; and shortly 
after the discovery of the new world, by Columbus, this 
plant was conveyed to Hayti and Brazil, from which 
latter country it gradually spread to the islands of the 
West Indies. 

The canes have knotty . stalks, and at each joint or 
knot a leaf is produced. The number of joints varies 
in different specimens, some having as many as eighty, 
and others not half that number. The sugar-cane varies 
exceedingly in its growth, depending upon the nature 
of the soil. In new and moist land it sometimes attains 
the height of twenty feet. It is always propagated from 
cuttings. The planting of canes does not require to be 
renewed annually. 

The hoeing of a cane-field is a most laborious opera- 
tion when performed, as it must be, under the rays of a 
tropical sun. Formerly this task was always efiected by 
hand labour, but of late years, where the nature of the 
ground will admit of the employment of a plough, that 
instrument has been substituted, to the mutual advan- 
tage of the planter and his labourers. 

When the canes are fully ripe they are cut close to the 
q^ound> and being then divided into convenient lengths. 
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are tied up in bundles and conveyed to the mill. The 
canes on being passed twice between the cylinders of this 
mill, have all their juice expressed. This is collected in 
a cistern, and must be immediately placed under process 
by heat to prevent its becoming acid. A certain quantity 
of lime in powder, is added at this time to promote the 
separation of the grosser matters contained in the juice ; 
and these being, as far as possible, removed at a heat just 
sufficient to cause the impurities to collect on the surface^ 
the cane liquor is then subjected to a very rapid boiling, 
in order to evaporate the watery particles, and bring the 
syrup to such a consistency that it will granulate on 
cooling. Upon an average, every five gallons, imperial 
measure, of cane-juice, will yield six pounds of crystal- 
lized sugar, and will be obtained from about one hundred 
and ten well grown canes. 

When the sugar is sufficiently cooled in shallow trays, 
it is put into the hogsheads, wherein it is shipped to Eu- 
rope. These casks have their bottoms pierced with holes, 
and are placed upright over a large cistern, into which 
the molasses — which is the portion of saccharine matter 
that will not crystallize — drains away, leaving the raw 
sugar in the state we see it in our grocers' shops. The 
casks are then filled up, headed down and shipped. 

The molasses which have drained from the sugar, to- 
gether with all the scummings of the coppers, are col- 
lected, and, being first fermented, are distilled for the 
production of Rum. — Vegetable Substances. 



THE HARE-BELL AND THE FOX-GLOVE • 

In a valley obscure, on a bank of green shade, 
A sweet little Harebell her dwelling had made ; 
Her roof was a woodbine, that tastefully spread 
Its close-woven tendrils, o'erarching her head ; 
Her bed was of moss, that each morning made new ; 
She dined on a sunbeam, and suppM on the dew ; 
Her neighbour, the nightingale, sung her to rest ; 
And care had ne'er planted a thorn in her breast. 

One morning she saw, on the opposite side, 
A Fox-glove displaying his colours of pride ; 
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She gazed on his form that in stateliness grew,- 

And envied his height and his brilliant hue : 

She mark'd how the flow'rets all gave way before him. 

While they press'd round her dwelling with far less 

decorum ; 
Dissatisfied, jealous^ and peevish she grows, 
And the sight of the Fox-glove destroys her repose. 

She tires of her vesture, and swelling with spleen. 
Cries, •* Ne'er such a dowdy blue mantle was seen !** 
Nor keeps to herself any longer her pain, 
But thus to a Primrose begins to complain :— . 
*^ I envy your mood, that can patient abide 
The respect paid that Fox-glove, his airs and his pride ; 
There you sit, still the same, with your colourless cheek. 
But you have no spirit, — ^would I were as meek." 

The Primrose, good-humour'd, replied, " If you knew 
More about him — (remember I'm older than you, 
And better instructed, can tell you his tale) — 
You'd envy him least of all flowers in the vale ; 
With all his fine airs, and his dazzling show, 
No blossom more baneful and odious can blow ; 
And the reason that flow'rets before him give way 
Is because they all hate him and shrink from his ray. 

<< To stay near him long would be fading or death, 
For he scatters a pest with his venomous breath ; 
While the flowers that you fancy are crowding you there, 
Spring round you, delighted your converse to share : 
His flame-coloured robe, is imposing, 'tis true ; 
Yet, who likes it so well as your mantle of blue ? 
For we know that of innocence one is the vest, 
The other, the cloak of a treacherous breast. 

*« I see your surprise — ^but I know him full well, 
And have number'd his victims as fading they fell ; 
He blighted twin-violets, that under him lay. 
And poison'd a sister of mine the same day." 
The primrose was silent — the Harebell, 'tis said, 
Inclin'd for a moment, her beautiful head ; 
But quickly recover'd her spirits, and then 
Declar'd that she ne'er should feel envy again. — ilnon. 
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ON FEMALE ACQUIREMENTS. 

Time is not unfrequently misspent in mere reading. The 
getting tlirough a certain number of volumes is thought 
to be a meritorious exertion, and is looked back upon 
with complacency ; though, perhaps, all this painstaking 
labour has been without benefit, and has done nothing 
towards enriching or strengthening the mind. Some read 
without recollecting ; many more without thinking ; and 
many again without applying what they read to any 
moral or practical purpose. For, after all, literature 
is a mere step to knowledge ; and the error often lies 
in our identifying one with the other. Literature may, 
perhaps, make us vain ; — true knowledge must render us 
humble. 

We are all apt to imagine that what costs us trouble 
must be of value : yet there is much need of discretion, 
both in the choice and manner of our acquirements. In 
both, utility should always be a question^ — utility as it 
affects the mind. History, for- instance, with all its 
accompanying branches, is in this view a suitable and 
most improving study. 

Not unfrequently, too, are we wrong in our estimate of 
acquirements. We value them by their rarity ; and are 
apt to neglect what is essential, because it is easy, for the 
sake of what is difficult because it is uncommon. 

It is very important, not only that the mind should be 
well informed, but that there should be a taste for know- 
ledge ; which should be appreciated for its own sake, not 
merely as a distinction. 

Slovenly attire, an ill-conducted household, and an ill- 
arranged table, are in the minds of many, identified with 
female acquirement. If the woman of mind bears with 
equanimity petty vexations, — if she lends a reluctant ear 
to family tales, — if she is not always expatiating on her 
economy^ nor entertaining by a discussion of domestic 
annoyances ; she is not the less capable of controlling her 
household, or of maintaining order in its several depart- 
ments. Rather will she occupy her station with more 
dignity, and fulfil its duties with greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever bear in mind, that 
knowledge is not to elevate her above her station, or to 
excuse her from the discharge of its most trifling duties. 
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It is to correct vanity, and repress pretension. It is to 
teach her to know her place and her functions ; to nnake 
her content with the one, and willing to fulfil the other. 
It is to render her more useful, more humble, and more 
happy. 

Such a woman will be, of all others, the best satisfied 
with her lot. She will not seek distinction, and, there- 
fore, will not meet with disappointment. She will not be 
dependent on the world, and thus she will avoid its 
vexations. She will be liable to neither restlessness nor 
ennui — but she will be happy in her own home, and by 
her own hearth, in the ful6Iment of religious and domestic 
duty, and in the profitable employment of her time. 

M'i's. Sandford, 



HOME. 

Abe there who, always fond of changing. 
Still in quest of pleasures roam ? 

From scene to scene for ever ranging. 
Unconscious of the sweets of Home ? 

Oh ! what a thousand tender pleasures, 
To the wanderer quite unknown, 

Lurk in the winning sphere she measures, 
And number the delights of Home ! 

There the heart congenial meets you, 
There affection's sunbeams play, 

Dear domestic duties greet you 
In this spot, where'er you stray. 

Tun'd to love's delightful measure. 
There you hear the soothing tone, 

And the rosy smile of pleasure 
Lights a welcome to your Home. 

Free from vain or pert intrusion. 
The swiftly circling minutes fly, 

And within this dear seclusion 
Ambush'd joys and pleasures lie. 



i. 
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Droops the heart with pain or anguish, 

Do the spirits feel a gloom? 
Oh, how healing love's sofl language. 

How endearing then is Home ! 

There the heart with freedom swelling, 

Meets enjoyments yet to come. 
Social joys adorn this dwelling, 

And shade that lovely nook called Home. 

Magic circle of attraction. 

Haunt of innocent delights ! 
Friendship's gentlest sphere of action, 

Where every soothing charm invites. 

How I love to trace the beauties 

That rise within thy hallow'd dome, 
How I joy to meet the duties, 

The pleasurable cares of Home. — Penwarne, 



THE HUMMING BIRD. 

No sooner has the returning sun again introduced the 
vernal season, and caused millions of plants to expand 
their leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, than the 
little humming-bird is seen advancing on fairy wings, 
carefully visiting every opening flower-cup, and, like a 
curious florist, removing from each the injurious insects 
that otherwise would, ere long, cause their beauteous 
petals to droop and decay. Poised in the air, it is ob- 
served peeping cautiously, and with sparkling eye into 
their innermost recesses ; whilst the etherial motions of 
its pinions, so rapid and so light, appear to fan and 
cool the flower, without injuring its fragile texture, and 
produce a delightful murmuring sound, well adapted for 
lulling the insects to repose. Then is the moment for 
the humming-bird to secure them. 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards, and gardens—- 
nay, the deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in 
their turn, and every where the little bird meets with 
pleasure and with food. Its throat, in beauty and bril- 
liancy baffles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery 
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hue, and again it is changed into a velvety hlack. The 
upper part of its delicate body are of resplendent chang- 
ing green ; and it throws itself through the air with a 
swiflness and vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from 
one flower to another like a gleam of light. They follow 
the course of the sun, advancing or retiring with him ; 
and flying on the wings of the zephyrs, wanton in eternal 
spring. 

Could you cast a momentary glance on the nest of the 
humming-bird, and see, as I have seen, the newly- 
hatched pair of young, little larger than humble-bees, 
naked, blind, and so feeble as scarcely to be able to raise 
their little bill to receive food from their parents ; and 
could you see those parents, full of anxiety and fear, 
passing and repassing within a few inches of your face, 
alighting on a twig, not more than a yard from your 
body, waiting the result of your unwelcome visit in a 
state of the utmost despair — you could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the deepest pangs which parental affection 
feels on the unexpected death of a cherished child. Then 
how pleasing it is, on your leaving the spot to see the 
returning hope of the parents, when, after examining the 
nest, they find their nurslings untouched ! You might 
then judge how pleasing it is to a parent to hear the 
physician who has attended her sick child assure her that 
the crisis is over, and that her child is saved. These are 
the scenes best fitted to enable us to partake of sorrow 
and joy, and to determine every one who views them, to 
make it their study to contribute to the happiness of 
others, and to refrain from wantonly or maliciously giving 
them pain,-^Atiduhon. 



HOPE, 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers burn. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour, 
Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes ! immortal power I 
What, though each spark of earth-born rapture fly, 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day ; 



s*^«^ 
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Then, then the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh. 
It is a dread, and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell'd by the sun ! 
Where time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom'd shades and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet long and loud, 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust. 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew,* when he trod 
The roaring waves, and call'd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors, clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith I awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre* doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle-gaze^ 
The noon of heaven undazzled by the blaze. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion's hill. — Campbell. 



THE PETREL. 



It is an interesting sight to observe these little birds in a 
gale, coursing over the waves, down the declivities, and 



♦ HdreWf St. Peter. 
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up the descents of the foaming surf that threatens to 
burst over their heads ; sweeping along the hollow troughs 
of the sea as in a sheltered valley, and again mounting 
with the rising billow ; and just above its surface, oc- 
casionally dropping their feet, which striking the water, 
throw them up again with additional force ; sometimes 
leaping with both legs parallel, on the surface of the 
roughest waves for several yards at a time. Meanwhile 
they continue coursing from side to side of the ship's 
wake, making excm*sions far and wide, returning again to 
the ship as if she were stationary, though perhaps running 
at the rate of ten knots an hour. But the most singular 
peculiarity of this bird is its faculty of standing, and even 
running, on the surface of the water, which it performs 
with apparent facility. 

There are few persons who have crossed the Atlantic 
that have not observed these solitary wanderers of the 
deep, skimming along the surface of the wild and waste- 
ful ocean ; flitting past the vessel like the swallows ; or 
following in her wake, gleaning their scanty pittance of 
^ood from the rough and whirling surges. Habited in 
mourning, and making their appearances generally in 
greater numbers previous to, or during a storm, they have 
long been fearfully regarded by the ignorant and super- 
stitious, not only as the foreboding messengers of tempests 
and dangers to the hapless mariner, but as wicked agents, 
connected, some how or other, in creating them. <^ No- 
body," as sailors say, " can tell any thing of whence tbey 
come." This mysterious uncertainty of their origin, and 
the circumstances above recited, have, doubtkss, given 
rise to the opinion, so prevalent among this class of men, 
that they are, in some way or other, connected with the 
prince of the power of the air. In eTery country where 
they are known, their names have borne some affintty to 
this belief. They have been called witches, stormy 
petrels, the Devil's birds, and mother Gary's chickens; 
and their unexpected and numerous appearance has fre- 
quently thrown a momentary damp over the mind of the 
hardiest seaman. It is the business of the naturalist, and 
the glory of philosophy, to exajnine into the reality of 
these things ; to dissipate the ck>tid8 of error and super- 
stition wherever they darken and bewilder the human 
understandings and to illustrate nature with the radiance 
of truth. 
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As well might the mariner curse the midnight light- 
house, that star-like guides them on their watery way ; 
or the buoy that warns them of the sunken rocks below, 
as this harmless wanderer, whose manner informs them of 
the approach of the storm, and thereby enables them to 
prepare for it. The Petrels are nocturnal birds. When, 
therefore, they are seen flying about and feeding by day, 
the fact appears to indicate that they have been driven 
from their usual quarters by a storm ; and hence, perhaps, 
arose the association of the bird with the tempest. When 
they cannot, then, find an island or a rock to shield them 
from the blast, they fly towards the first ship they can 
descry, crowd into her wake, and even close under the 
stern : heedless, it would appear of the rushing surge, so 
that they can keep the vessel between them and the 
unbroken sweep of the wind. It is not surprising in such 
cases, that their low wailing note of weet, weet, should add 
something supernatural to the roar of the waves and 
whistling of the wind, and infuse an ominous dread into 
minds prone to superstition. — WiUon. 



LOVE TO PARENTS. 

To honour those who gave us birth. 
To cheer their age> to feel their worth. 
Is God's command to human kind, 
And own'd by every grateful mind. 

Trace then the tender scenes of old, 
And all our infant days unfold ; 
Bring back to view the mother's breast, 
Watchful to lull her child to rest. 

Survey her toil, her anxious care, 
To form the lisping lips to prayV, 
To win for Gfod the yielding soul, 
Aod all his ardent tho)igh>tft controL 

Nor bold from mem'ry's glad review, 
The fears which all the father knew ; 
The joy that marked h^ thankful gaare^ 
As virtue crowned maturer days. 
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When press'd by sickness, pain, or grief> 
How anxious they to give relief ! 
Our dearest wish, they held their own ; 
'Till ours return'd, their peace was flown. 

God of our life, each parent guard. 
And death's sad hour, oh ! long retard ; 
Be their's each joy that gilds the past, 
And heaven our mutual home at last. — Noel, 



THE RESULTS OF COMMERCE. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our 
share! Natural historians tell us, that no fruit grows 
originally among us, that our climate of itself, and with- 
out the assistance of art, can make no further -advances 
towards a plum than a sloe, that our melons, our peaches, 
our figs, our apricots, and cherries are strangers imported 
in different ages, and naturalized in our gardens; and 
that they would all degenerate if wholly neglected by the 
planter, and lefl to the mercy of our sun and soil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it lias improved the whole of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. 
Our tables are stored with oils, and spicts, and wines ; 
our rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned 
with the workmanship of Japan ; our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest corners of the earth ; we 
repair our bodies by the drugs of America ; and repose 
ourselves under Indian canopies. The vineyards of 
France have been called our gardens, the spice-islands 
our hot-beds, the Persians our silk- weavers, and the 
Chinese our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us with 
the bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives us a great va- 
riety of what is useful, and at the same time supplies us 
with every thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor 
is it the least part of our happiness, that whilst we enjoy 
the remotest products of the north and south, we are free 
from those extremities of weather which gave them birth ; 
that our eyes are refreshed with green fields, at the same 
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time that our palates are feasted with fruits that rise be* 
tween the tropics. 

Nature seems to have taken particular care to dissemi- 
nate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several parts of 
the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
another, and be united together by their common in- 
terest. Almost every degree produces something pecu* 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country and the 
sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
by tlie products of Barbadoes, and the infusion of a 
China plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. 
The Philippine islands give a flavour to our European 
bowls. The single dress of a woman of quality is oflen 
the product of an hundred climates. The muff and the 
fan come together from the different ends of the earth. 
The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet 
from beneath the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out 
of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace X>ut of 
the bowels of Hindostan. 

Our English merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wood for rubies. 
The Mohammedans are clothed in our British manufacture, 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with the 
Heeces of our sheep. There are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit man* 
kind together, in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. — 
Addison, 



THE EDUCATION THAT CHILDREN GIVE 

THEMSELVES. 

There is a branch of useful training, which cannot be 
too heedfully regarded ; I mean the education .^t ehil^ 
dren give themselves. Their observation is ever alive and 
awake to the circumstances which pass around them; 
and from the circumstances thus observed, they are con- 
tinually drawing their own conclusions. These obser- 
vations and conclusions have a powerful influence in 
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the characters of youth. What is imparted in 
the way of direct instruction, they are apt to consider as 
official. It IB otherwise with what children discover for 
themselves. As a matter of self-acquisition, this is trea- 
wred up^ and reasoned upon ; it penetrates the mind, and 
influences the conduct, beyond all the formal lectures 
that ever were delivered. Whether it be for good, or 
whether it be for evil, the education of the child is prin- 
cip^ly derived from iia oum obMrvation of the actions^ 
Af «otv2r, ikg voice, the lockt of those with whom it lives. 
The fact is unquestionably so ; and the firiends of youth 
cannot be too circumspect in their presence, to avoid 
every, the least appearance of evil. This great oooral 
truth was keenly felt, and powerfully inculcated, even in 
the heathen world. But the reverence for youth of Chris- 
tian parents^ ought to reach immeasurably further. It is 
not enough that they set no bad example ; it is indts- 
pensable that they show forth a good one. It is not 
enough that they seem virtuous ; it is indispensable that 
they be so. The Christian parent ought to be a living 
exemplification of Christianity. His house, his habits, 
his family, his associates, his pursuits, his recreations, 
ought all to be so regulated, as to evince that religion is, 
indeed, the parent of order, the in^irer of good sense, 
the well-spring of good humour, the teacher of good 
manners, and the perennial source of happiness and peace. 
Accustomed to live and breathe in such an atnaosphere, 
it is morally impossible that a child can materially go 
wrong.— ■/tf^. 

THE TIME-PIECE. 

Who is He, so swiftly flying. 

His career no eye can see ? 
Who are TTiey, so early dying. 

From their birth they cease to be ? 
Time : — behold his pictured <ace 1 
Moments:— can you count their race ? 

Though, with aspect deep, Assembling, 

Here be feigns uneoBScious sleep. 
Round and round this cirde trembliof , 

I>ay and nig^it his symbols «raep ; 
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While, unseen, throogh earth and sky, 
His unwearying pinions ply. 

Hark ! what petty pulses, beating. 

Spring new moments into light ; 
Every pulse, its stroke repeating, 

Sends its moment back to night ; 
Yet not one of all the train 
Comes uncall'd, or flits in vain. 

In the highest realms of glory. 

Spirits trac^, before the throne, 
On eternal scrolls, the story 

Of each little moment flown ; 
Every deed, and word, and thought, 
Through the whole creation wrought 

Were the volume of a minute 

Thus to mortal sight unrolL'd, 
More of sin and sorrow in it, 

More of man, might we beheld, 
Than on history's broadest page 
In the reliques of an age« 

Who could bear the revelation ? 

Who abide the sudden test ? 
-^With instinctive consternation 

Hands would cover every breast, 
Loudest tongues at once be hush'd, 
Pride in all its writbings crushed. 

Who, with leer malign exploring. 
On his neighbour's shame durst look ? 

Would not each, intensely poring 
On that record in the book, 

Which his inmost soul reveal'd, 

Wfeh its leaves for ever seal'd ? \ 

Seafd they are, for years, and ages, 

Till, — tne earth's last circuit run. 
Empire changed through all its stages, 

Risen and set the latest sun, — 
On the sea and on the land 
Shall a midnight angel stand : 

Stand, — and, while the abysses tremble, 

Swear that Time shall be no rocure : 
Quick and dead shall then assemble, 

Men and demons range before 
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That tremendous judgment-seat. 
Where both worlds at issue meet* 

Time himself, with all his legions, 

Days, months, years, since nature's birth^ 

Shall revive, — and from all regions 
Singling out the sons of ^ earth, 

With their glory or disgrace. 

Charge their spenders face to face. 

Every moment of my being 

Then shall pass before mine eyes : 

— God, all-searching! God, all-seeing! 
Oh I appease them, ere they rise ; 

Warn'd I fly, I fly to Thee : 

God, be merciful to me ! — James Montgomery* 



ANIMATED LIFE. 



One thousand millions of human beings are conjectured 
to exist upon this revolving planet. But who can num- 
ber the quadrupeds and birds, the flshes that pass along 
the great waters, and the insect population that inhabit 
every leaf and opening flower ? Examine a map of the 
world. There are the Alps and the Riphsen hills, and 
Caucasus, and the magnificent sweep of the Andes. — 
There are the Cordilleras; and the high hills of Tartary 
and China. Yonder are the snow-clad mountains of the 
frozen regions, and beneath them rolls the Arctic sea. 
Lower down is Iceland, the cultivated fields of Britain, 
civilised Europe, and burning Africa ; the vast continent 
of America, stretching from North to South ; the smil- 
ing plains of Mexico; Peru, and Chili ; turbaned India, 
and all the glory and luxuriance of the East. Look 
again, but with the mental eye, for the visual organ can 
no longer follow it ; dissimilar races of men are conspi- 
cuous in various portions of the globe. One part is 
crowded with fair men ; in another are seen clear olive 
faces ; in another, black. Some are swarthy ; others of 
pale complexions. Their languages are various, and 
their modes of thinking widely different. Each continent, 
and every large island, has also its own peculiar kind of 
quadrupeds, and birds, and insects. The lordly lion, the 
boar, the antelope, the wild bison, the tusked elephant) 
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the rein-deer, the wolf, the hear, aBd arctic fox, have 
all their houndaries assigned them. The air is filled 
with a winged population. The lakes and ponds, every 
sea and river, is stocked with fish and animated beings, 
of strange forms and aspects. Myriads of insects, and 
creeping things ^pnumerable, are seen walking in the 
green savannah, to their forests of interminable length, 
and among the branched moss that clothes the roots and 
branches of high trees. And more than even these, every 
leaf that quivers in the sunbeam, and every flower that 
drinks the dew of heaven, is in itself a world of animated life. 
Over the mighty whole watches One who never slum- 
bers, and whose' ear is ever open to the prayers of his 
children. He is our father ; his eye is perpetually upon 
us ; the darkness of the night cannot hide from him, he 
spieth out all our ways. He will not overlook us in the 
thronged city ; nor need we fear to be forgotten in the 
most solitary place. — Mary JRoberts, 
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Creator in the manner in which the fruits of the earth 
tire distributed over its surface ; and how well adapted 
to the climate in which we live, is the food provided for 
our use! In the sultry regions between the tropics, 
where the scorching rays of the sun descend in an almost 
perpendicular direction, we find the animals calculated 
for the subsistence of mankind but few, and those widely 
spread, while, at the same time, the quality of their flesh 
is much inferior to that of the same description of animals 
which inhabit temperate climates. The celebrated travel- 
ler, Belzoni, when crossing the desert between Egypt and 
the Red Sea, found that the average weight of the sheep 
of that country did not exceed fifteen pounds. 

It is well known, that an abundance of animal food is, 
in hot climates, injurious to health, even to the natives 
themselves, but much more so to strangers ; and for this 
reason, no doubti the provision made by Providence haa 
been sparingly distributed. 

The distribution of the different kinds of grain with 
which the earth is blessed, follows the same general rule : 
of this, rice is an instaqce. It is of a drier nature, and 
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few Bullet to fementmtion, thaa wheat or barley, and 
liierefore more itted for the food of the kihabitants of 
hot oountries. We ida^ also imtance mause or Indiao 
ooTDy tlie qualities of which, in some measure, resemble 
tiiOBe of rice. The cultivation of this grain occupies m 
krge portion of the population of th«(#East, particulariy 
in China, India, and Sumatra; ho^ quantities are also 
grown in Italy, Spain, and Piedmont, and in some parts 
of America, particularly Soutli Carolina. 

The mode of culture vanes oonsidembly, according 
to the climate and local circumsitances^ Tii^ followiit|^ 
is the method employed among the Chinese, who culti- 
vate it to a very great extent in the midland and south- 
era parts of their dominions, the low grounds of wliidi 
are annudly flooded by the Kiang and the Yellow riveis. 
These extensive inundations are occasioned by the heavy 
sains that fall near the sources of these rivers, which have 
their origin in the Himdayan chain of mountains. 

When the waters have receded, the earth is covered 
with a thick coating of slime and mud, which fertilizes 
the ground as perfectly as the richest manure. The 
ground is then carefully harrowed, and this operatiQ^ is^ 
several limes repeated until it is well worked.* :(n^ Uiq: 
meantime the rice intended for seed has been soaked in 
water, in which a quantity of manure has been stirred f 
this has forwarded its growth so much, tlmt the young 
plants appear above the ground in two days after they 
have been deposited in Uie isa^th» 

As soon as the youhg plants havig reached the height 
of six or seven inches, they are pulled up, th^ tops are 
cut off, the roots cirefuliy washed, and the whole 
planted out in rows^ about a foot asunder* The first 
erop, for they obtaih two in the wurse of die yeiw, is 
harvested about May or June» and the seeohd ii^ Octo- 
ber or Novemben The sickle employed for lh6 put-*- 
pose of reaping the rice is, like the European instrumeht^ 
bent Into the form of a hook ; but the edg6, instead of 
l>eing smooth^ is notched like that of a saw. 

The chief food of the Chinese consists of this useful 
^ain, (A'epared in various ways. They use no spooBS 
at their meals, and it is curious to feiotice the dexteritjr 
with which two small skewefrs cislled 'chopsiicke are em- 
Tilbyed to jerk the rice into then* moutlis ; a kind of wine 

also pjpepared frmn the grain by formentatiom 
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Formeriy, rice used to be ^nragbt into England ivith 
the husk removed ; bat, of Jate years, a numufactory 
for the purpose of deatiiz^g the grain has been established 
in London, and it is found that, by being imported in the 
husk, it retains its flavour much better. In this state, it 
is sometimes called by the Sumatran name, paddM* The 
value of rice, as an article of food, can hardly be too. 
highly estimated. In the East it is the diief di^ of all 
orders of people, from the Sultan to the beggar, 

Saturday MvigcunM.. 



HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 

HisTOBY is the record of public events that have occurred 
in different ages and nations. Chronology treats of the 
precise dates at which these events took place. Our 
knowledge of historiccd events is derived chieiSy from the 
writings of individuals ; but these are aided by piiblie 
records, Inscriptions, coins, and other documents of a> 
similar nature. Our knowledge of the chrenology of these* 
events is dnvwn from isimiiar sources. History $£hd Chro* 
nology therefore are intimately connected $ yet they are - 
so distinct as lo suggest very difiRcrent trains of investi- 
gation. H»tory treats of the characters of persons en* 
gaged in the events whkh it records, the motives which 
influenoed these persons, the draimstanoes ^ich led to' 
the events, the incidents which accompanied thmn^ the 
effects which recnilted firom themt involving considerations 
of the state of the nations that were engaged in them^ 
their advancement in civilization and useful arts, and 
their relative position with respect to one anodier. The 
study of chronology, on the other hand, leads to the 
examinat^cm of the divisions of time that have prevailed 
in different nations ; their modes of reckoning hours, days> 
weeks, months, years; diferent epochs that have been, 
used in different ages and nations; cycles and olj^ec 
periodical revolutions of years ; the deciphering of the 
devices and legends of coins and medals, the calctilating 
of the eclipses that are mentioned in connenon with 
historical events; and, in short, the investigating and 
estimating of notices of time that may be discovered 
either in natural objects, or tn any record kept by men 
of the transactions in which (hey Inive been engaged. 
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Tbe history of the world naturally divides itself into 
two great periods, namely, that which elapsed before the 
coining of our Saviour Jesus Christ into the world ; and 
that which has elapsed since that event We shall regard 
the birth of our SiEiviour, as the great turning, or hing- 
ing point of the world's history, and view the chronology 
of all other events with reference to it. 

Our attention, therefore, is, in the first place* to be 
directed to those events which took place before the birth 
of Jesus Christ. 

The various dates and periods noted in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as examined and compared by many learned 
men, make the duration of the world, from the creation 
recorded in the book of Genesis, till the birth of Christ, 
4004 years. For aiding the memory, this period may be 
conveniently divided, as follows : At the middle of this 
period, or two thousand years before Christ, and two 
thousand after the creation of the world, Abraham was 
born : and the call of Abraham was the commence- 
ment of that important dispensation of Providence, by 
which one family were separated from the rest of the 
worldi increased to a nation, planted in a central place 
of the earth, that they might preserve among them the 
knowledge of the name, and character, and law of the true 
God, and ultimately diffuse it among the rest of mankind. 
In the middle of the period between the creation of the 
world and the birth of Abraham, or about the year B. C. 
3017, Enoch was translated to heaven, as a token of the 
&vour and approbation with which God regarded his 
^evout and holy character. In the middle of the period 
between the birth of Abraham and the birth of Christ, or 
about the year B.C. 1004, Solomon's temple wa^ finished. 
This period marked the fulfilment of the promises made 
to Abraham in their literal sense ; for then, and not tiU 
then, did his seed reign in peace and prosperity, from the 
great river Euphrates, to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. Thus the whole period of four thousand 
years is divided into four parts of a thousand each, every 
successive period commencing with a remarkable even^ 
namely, the creation — the translation of Enoch — the birth 
of Abraham — and the completing of Solomon's temple. 

These four periods may be further conveniently divided 
into eight, of five hundred years each. The first thou- 
sand years, from the creation of the world to Enoch, is 
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divided nearly equally by the birth of Jared, the fifth 
descendant from Adam, which was according to the com- 
mon chronology, in the year B. C. 3544. The second 
thousand, from Enoch to Abraham, is divided nearly 
equally, by' the denunciation of the deluge and the com- 
mencement of the building of the ark. 

The divisions of the latter two periods of a thousand 
yeJirs are marked by very important eras. That which 
intervened between Abraham and Solomon, is divided by 
the mission of Moses to the Israelites, their deliverance 
from Egypt, and the giving of the law at Mount Sinai^ 
which is determined to the year 1491, or nearly 1500, 
•years B. C. The last period of a thousand years, or that 
^hich intervened between Solomon and the birth of Christ, 
is equally divided by the building of the second templey 
after the return of the Jews from the captivity of Babylon, 
which event is determined to the year B: C. 515. Thus 
the whole period from* the creation of the world to the 
birth of Christ is divided by remarkable eras, into eight 
-pel*iods, of about 500 years each; as in the following table. 



Vo, 


ERAS. 


Years nfter 
the Creation. 

A.M. 


■ 

Years before 
Christ 

B.C. 


I. 


CREATION. 





4000 


11. 


Jared. 


500 


a'ioo 


III. 


Emoch. 


1000 


3000 


IV. 


Noah. 


1500 


2500 


V. 


ABRAHAM. 


2000 


2000 


VI. 


Moses. 


2500 


1500 


Vii. 


Solomon. 


3000 


1000 


vni. 


EZEA. 


3500 


500 


IX. 


. JESUS CHRIST. 


'^iOOO 


A.D. 
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FIRST ERA. 
Creation of the World^^AM. 1— B.C. 4004. 

TmsB era is marked by that stupeodoue ofteratioji, by whidi 
the earth was brought from a previous state-of chaos, into 
the order in which we now behold k. *' In the beginniog," 
it is written, " God created the heavens and the eardi/' 
^ And the earth was witbotiA fbrra and ¥aid (or eni(>ty,) 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep." From Mb 
state, it was brought, by the work of six days, commencing 
mith the commanding the li^it to <shine upon it, ami 
oonduding with the creation of man. On the seveo^ 
iday, God rested from his work, and thus laid tbe foios^ 
isUtion of the institution of the Si^>bath. 

When man was created* he was placed in the gardoi 
of Eden, some delightful spot in the neighbourhood q£ 
ibis rivtfs Tigris and Euphrates; and a command ««» 
given to him, enforced by the penalty of death, by wfawh 
.command lie was given to know his suhjectiofi and re- 
sponsibility to the Almighty Creator. Eve was then made 
$xid brought to hini, to be his wife. The fall of Adaon 
and Eve into sio, soon follows, and their expulsion from 
the garden of Eden» to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their face; and then, in pursuance of the penalty of 
deatli which they had incurred^ to return to the dust 
whence they were taken. 

This era also is distinguished by the annunciation of the 
great redemption from sin and its ruinous consequences, 
which God purposed to accomplish for man, by the mission 
of his own Son, in our nature, into the world. ** The seed 
of the woman," said he, " shall bruise the head of the ser- 
pent." The ordinance of sacrifice is also introduced, typical 
of the sacrifice which the promised Hedeemer was to ofier 
up of himself in the fulness of time. For Abel presented 
before God of the firstlings of his ilock, with the fat of 
them. This era is also marked by the sudden and awful 
development of that corruption, with which human na- 
ture had been tainted. Cain, the first-born son of Adam, 
became the first murderer, imbruing his hands in the 
biQod of his own brother, Abel. 

Cain was then separated from his father's home, and 
in process of time^ built a city; His descendants appa* 
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rently living without God, betook tbennelTes ' to variovs 
worldly wocationG and amusemenits, to ffll up that sad 
yacutty m their bosoms, wliich the want of lov€ to God 
bad cheated there. In the mean while, another jsod was 
ixinii to Adam, w3ioai he caiied Seth, and wbo ooci^ied 
tiie station of Abel, wfaom Oun iriew. 

TJ1U6 maaakimi were eariy separated into two claBset, 
ibe descendants of Caiia, who betook themselves to enjoy- 
ment and gratifioatioD of their tastes and passions, and 
among whom murder soon again made its a{^>eacaiice with 
poiygamy^ — ^and tbe descendants <KfSetfa, who maintained 
among diem the worship asd servioe of God. 

fiECOND EftA. 

Jared.— A.M. 500.— B.C. 3500. 

At this eca the families of Cain and Seith were still 
living separate from <each other. During tbe period that 
followed, there were born £Doch, Methuselah, And La- 
mech, the father of Noah. Adam ^ted at the age of 930 
years. During the antedilnmn periods, huiaaan life boce 
.aearly the same proportion to « tliousand, which it now 
does to a hundred years. It is now only about the •one- 
tenth of what it then wa3* 

THIRD ERA- 
£nodL— A.M. 1000.--JB.C. 3000. 

This era is marked by that extraordinary testimony 
which God bore to the holiness of Enoch's character 
when he removed him to heaven, without subjecting him 
to the universal sentence of death. This distinction con- 
ferred on Enoch, indicates that corruption was makii\g 
rapid strides among men. 

Towards the conclusion of the period of 500 years 
which followed this era, the progress of corruption was 
accelerated by intermarriages formed between the ^de- 
scendants of CaiD and the descendants of Seth. 

FOURTH BBA. 
Building of the Ark^^AM. 1500.^B.C. 2500. 

This era finds the whole world one scene cf violence and 
corruption. Only Noah was found upright before Go^. 
And God proposing to sweep away the whole race of the 
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"wicked, commanded Noah to build an ark for the pre- 
servation of himself and his family. Noah believed that 
God would do as he had declared, and, '< moved with 
fear,^ began to build the ark according to the directions 
that were given to him, proclaiming, in the mean time, 
the catastrophe that was approaching, and waEming men 
to repent of thieir sins* The ark being finished, Noah 
was directed to collect in it, pairs of all those animals 
that were to be preserved, and then to enter it himself 
and his family — ^in all, eight persons. The windows of 
heaven were then opened, and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the water rose, till it reached the 
tops of the loftiest mountains, destroying every living 
thing that could not subsist in the water. It then again 
gradually retired. This whole operation occupied only 
about a year ; — namely, the year B.C. 2347. 

The first remarkable event after the deluge^ was the 
promise of preservation from any ftiture deluge, and the 
law given to Noah, in which was pointedly prohibited 
the shedding of blood. At this time, also, liberty was 
given to men to eat animal food. Then followed the 
division of the earth among the three sons of Noah. 
The descendants of Shem spread themselves ft*om mount 
Ararat, where the ark rested, towards the South and 
East ; the descendants of Ham went towards the South 
and West, particularly occupying Africa ; and to Japheth 
and his posterity were assigned the North and West. 

Towards the latter part of this period, or about 2250 
years B.C. cities began to be built, which afterwards rose 
to great eminence. Ashur, one of the descendants of 
Shem, built Nineveh on the Tigris ; and Nimrod, who 
had addicted himself to hunting, erected a kingdom in 
the land of Shinar, on the banks of the Euphrates. On 
the plain of Shinar, the tower of Babel was erected. 
' The completion of this tower was prevented by the in- 
terposition of God, who confounded the language of 
those who were employed in building it. 

FTFTH ERA. 

Abraham.^AM. 2000 B.C. 2000. 

At this era idolatry had made some progress. Tera, 
he father of, Abraham and of Nachor, when he lived on 
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•the other Bide of the Euphrates, we are told, '< served 
other gods." But God instead of checking this evil by 
some awful infliction similar to the deluge, selected a 
family with whom he might deposit the knowledge of 
himself and his will, and to whom he might give so con- 
spicuous a station among the nations of the world, as 
would tend to preserve that knowledge in the world, and 
diffuse it among the rest of mankind This measure he 
commenced by calling Abraham to leave his native 
country, Mesopotamia, and to reside as a stranger and a 
wanderer in the land of the Canaanites ; a land which lay 
between the river Jordan and the Mediterranean sea. 

Abraham obeyed the call of God, and came from Me- 
sopotamia to the land of Canaan. This land was occupied 
by different families descended from Canaan, the son of 
Ham, but to a great extent open and uncultivated, yet 
with some towns or cities scattered over it. The sea 
coast to the southward, was in ^possession of the Philis- 
tines, from whom the whole countcy afterwards derived 
.the name of Palestine. 

Egypt was then governed by a king. Damascus was 
built in a beautiful valley, watered by two rivers, on tl)e 
edge of the wilderness. 

Abraham had brought with him Lot, his nephew, who 
went down to live in the vale of tlie Jordan, near the city of 
Gomorrah. The wickedness of that and the neighbouring 
cities became so intolerable, that God rained fire and 
brimstone upoi^ them, and destroyed them; and the 
.ground seems to have sunk, so that the Jordan, instead 
of flowing through the valley to the Red Sea, was ar- 
rested in its coutse, and formed that salt lake which is 
called the Dead Sea. After this. Lot, who had been 
warned of the impending fate of the cities, .and had fled 
with his daughters, live^ among the mountains to the 
east of the Dead Sea, where he had two sons, Moab 
and Ammon, by whose descenoants that district of coun- 
try was afterwards peopled. 

Abraham had a son by Hagar, an Egyptian woman—- 
Ishmael, whom he sent away, and who took up his resi- 
dence in the wilderness, between the south of Palestine 
and Egypt. In his old age, Abraham had his son Isaac, 
who was to inherit the promises made to him on leaving 
his own country. Isaac, before the death of his fathe<* 
married his near relative Rebekah, by whomhe had f 
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Bons, Esau and Jaeob. Esatu or Bdom, became « man 
of the field, and frequented Mount Seir, to the south- 
east of Palestine. Jacol> went to Mesopotamia and 
married two daBghters fji^ Labwi, l)is lAOtber^ brother, 
Hachel and Leah, and by them, and two odier wfres> 
lie had twdve sons, who became tlie heads of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Abraiham had also drildren by Keturah, 
another wife, wfiora he seirt away from Isaac towards the 
eastward. Among these was Mdian, who became the 
heiKl of a nation. 

Jacob remained in ti^ land ef Mesi^otamla for twenty- 
one years, and then retorned to Canaan, where be found 
Isaac still living. He bad eleven 6ons at this time, and 
one was bom to him afler his return. The two ytmngest 
were sons of his favoured wife, Rachel, and were dis- 
tinguished by bim irom his other duklRen by particular 
tokens of affection. This occasioiied discontent and envy 
in the ofdiers, which being increased, with respect to 
Joseph, the eldest of Rachc^^s sons, by bis fidelity in 
reporting their vices, and by certain -dreams, which he 
rdated, that seemed to indicate an ambition of ruling 
over them, they seized an opportunity of bis being at a 
distance from his father, to sell him to a company of mer- 
chants passing through the country. Ttiese merchants, 
who were Ishmaelites and Midianites, brought him to 
Egypt, and sold him there as a slave. 

While he was there, the king of Egypt had a remaiic- 
Me dream, which gave him uneasineafi, and Joseph, 
being informed of it, fek bimself warranted, by a divine 
impulse, to propose to interpret it. He was accordingly 
brought before Phara(^, and interpreted the dream, to 
signify that there would be seven years of plenty in the 
land of Egypt, Ibllowed by seven years ef esrtreme scaroty. 
Joseph was immediately raised to the highest rank in the 
kingdom of E^ypt, and on his invitation, and ^so on 
that of the king of Egypt, Jacob and his whole family 
removed there, where he lived about «eventeen years. 

The Israelites, besng placed in « fhntfiil part of the 
country, increased, under the btesmg of God, wilii 
amazing rapidity. 

EoTPT. — Egypt had now become a powerM icingdom. 
The Icing who reigned in the tattie of Joseph, in con- 
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sequence of having c^btained the command ef tire 45up^y 
of food diTfing seven years of extraordinary scarcity) 
was enabled to make his -own terms with tlie people, and 
arranged, that they sihould pay toliim a fifth parrtof the 
produce of the land, in lieu of rent as proprietor, and of 
taxes as head of the government, Th4s enabled him 4» 
maintain a powerful and well-appoiuted army, with abun- 
dance of horsemen and war diariots, and also to engi^ 
in those stupendous works of architecture, the remains of 
which are still <Jie astonishment of the world. 

SIXTH EBA. 

Moses.'^AM. 2500.— B.C. 1500. 

TxE Ibbaeutes.— The rapd tncsreas^ of the Israelites 
rendered them in process oi:' time dlijects of aiarni to the 
Egyptians ; ^ a king arising who kx^ew not Joacf^,'' iie 
began to adopt the iiMifit ngorous and uiificnipulowiB mea* 
awes to diminish their number. He reduced them to tbe 
Hiost adbject slavievy, en^iloyed them in building ctties, 
exacting of tiaecD exhausting apd overpowering labour. 
But finding diat they still continued to increase, he com- 
manded that all tbeir male children should be dirowii 
iBto ^e river as soon as they were bom, and oniy iemales 
preserved alive. At this time Moaes was bom, and was 
preserved ^om the efiects of tliis edict in coDtequence of 
having been taken under the |M-Gteetion of the king's 
daagl^er. When Moses cave of age» baving been mde 
acopiainted witii his descent from Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, aad isstnicted by his parents in llie privileget 
bestowed upon their nation by the God of heaven, he re* 
]]nquished his fiur hopes and prospects, as an Egyptian of 
high, even of royal rank, and clttmed his connexion witk 
the despised gnd persecuted Israetitea. He chose '^rabber 
to suffer afflictkm wiUi the pec^ «f G«d» than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a seasoo." He saw an Egyptian 
smiting, probity putting to deatb, an Israeiite, and 
taking the part of the Israelite, he killed the Egyptian* 
This being discov^ed, he fled acrofls the Red Sea, to the 
asountains which lie totweea tbe gulft iato w^ich the 
Bed Sea dtvides itself at its northern extremity) which 
was then called the la»d of Midian, dovbtlesa m conse^ 
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quence of Midian, the son of Abraham,* fixing his resi- 
dence there. While Moses was in Midian, the Lord ap- 
peared to him, and commissioned him to return to 
Egypt, there to call together the heads of the Israelites, 
and then to go to Pharaoh and demand liberty for the 
people to leave the land of Egypt. Moses did so. The 
demand was, of course, refused; bu^ by a series of 
plagues, which Moses was commissioned to inflict on the 
land of Egypt, the last of which was the destruction, in 
one night, of all the first-born sons in Egypt, Pharaoh 
was compelled to yield to the demand, and to let the people 
go. Moses accordingly led them towards the Red Sea, 
as if he intended going round the northern extremity of 
its western gulf; but by direction of God he turned, 
and encamped close by the gulf, on the western side. 
Pharaoh pursued them with his whole army, and came 
up with them as they lay encamped, unable to go forward, 
for the sea was in their firont, or to turn either to the 
north or the south. In this extremity, the Lord caused 
the sea to divide, and directed Moses to lead the people 
through the bed of it. The Israelites thus passed in safety 
into the Arabian desert ; while the Egyptian army, in at- 
tempting to follow them, were caught by the return of 
the sea to its usual bed, and drowned. 

Moses conductied the people to the mountainous dis- 
trict, where he himself had found refuge ; and there the 
law was given to them, and their divil and ecclesiastical 
polity arranged. They then marched northwards towards 
Canaan, and were directed to enter it ; but, being afraid, 
and refusing to gOf they were condemned to wander forty 
years in the desert, till all the generation that came -out 
of Egypt had died, with the exception of two persons* 
Towards the end of this journey Moses died, and Joshua 
succeeded to the command. He led them across the Jor« 
dan, which was miraculously divided to afford them a 
passage. He first took and destroyed the city of Jericho, 
and afterwards took the x^ities wherever he went, extirpa- 
ting or driving out the Canaanites, and -setting the Israel- 
ites in their room. 

Joshua did not complete the conquest of the land, many 
of the natives retaining their footing in it. After his 
death, the people fell into idolatry, and the Canaanites* 
who were in the land, or the neighbouring nationsi patv 
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ticularly the MoabiteSy.MidianiteS) and Philistines, ob-» 
tained power to oppress them. 

During this period, the Israelites were governed by 
judges, who succeeded Joshua. This government conti« 
nued for 320 years, during which period they, from time 
to time, fell into idolatry, and were punished by being 
overpowered and oppressed by the neighbouring nations* 
When they repented and prayed to God for deliverance, 
he raised up judges, who obtained victories over their 
enemies. Among their judges were Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jeptha, Samson, Eli, and Samuel. Samuel was 
the last of the judges, for the people then desiring to have a 
king placed over them, God directed him to comply with 
their wishes, and to anoint Saul to be their king. He, 
however, proving unfaithful, the Lord rejected him and 
chose David to be king. This choice came to the ears 
of Saul, who from that time pursued David with the 
most deadly malignity. At length, Saul and his son 
Jonathan — a young man of the noblest and most amiable 
character — were slain in battle by the Philistines, and 
David ascended the throne of Judah, B.C. 1055, and 
became king of all Israel, B.C. 1048. 

David was a warlike prince ; subdued the Syrians, the 
Philistuies, the Moabites, and Edomites, and brought 
that whole district of coimtry which lies between the 
river Euphrates and*the Mediterranean sea under tribute^ 
David died, leaving his dominions to his son Solomon, 
who succeeded him, B.C. 1015. 

Palestine. — This country had in the days of Moses 
become more densely peopled than it was in the days of 
Abraham. It was occupied by several tribes, descended 
from the same stock, namely the family of Canaan, as the 
Hittites, Hivites, Amorites, and Jebusites. These tribes 
had built many strongly fortified cities, and had brought 
the ground into general cultivation. But in their pros- 
perity, they had cast off all fear of God. They occupied 
that land which God had destined for the seat of his own 
people ; and, by the time that the Israelites had become 
sufficiently numerous to occupy it, they were, by their 
wickedness, ripe for the fate that awaited them. They 
had abundant warning of the purpose of God to expel 
them. But the Canaanites, so far from taking warning 
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and retiring from the country, seem to hare been at more 
pains to fortify themselves in it ; so that when they were 
attacked by Joshua, they seem to have regarded them- 
selves quite prepared by their fortresses, their arnianieiits» 
and their leagues for mutual defence to repel him. 

They were, however, subdued with amazing rapidity, 
but not wholly expelled nor extirpated. Onisiderable 
numbers of them remained in the land, and for many ages 
greatly harassed the Israelites. 

In the time of Davtd, these original inhabitants of the 
holy land were either extirpated, or thoroughly subdued. 
Of the cities on the coast, Tyre rose to great eminence ; 
and the inhabitants of Tyre became celebrated for their 
skill in navigation and commerce. Hiram, King of Tyre^ 
gave Solomon much assistance in the building of the 
temple ; they sent ont in conjunction, fleets from Ezion 
Geber, on the Red Sea, for commercial purposes. 

The nations immediately surrounding Palestine^ as 
JS^ritif Moabi Ammony Edomt and Midiwi^ were, in th^ 
days of David, brought into subjection to his empire* 

Of those descendants of Abraham who settled in the 
neighbourhood of Palestine, chiefly in what is now the 
peninsula of Arabia, the Ishmaelites, Midianites, and 
Edomites, had increased and become nations, governed 
by kings of their own^ The Moabij;es and Ammonites 
also hsid become independent kingdoms* 

Egypt. — Egypt was, at this time, the chief *eatof arts 
and sciences. If the book of Job was written by Moses, 
as is generally believed, astronomy, mineralogy, and na- 
tural history, had been cultivated to a considerable extent, 
and the writings of Moses manifest the most perfect sina- 
plicity, purity, and sublimity of diction. Much, however, 
of these beauties of composition must doubtless be at- 
tributed to inspiration. 

CrXEECE. — ^The kingdom of Athens is supposed to 
have been founded about the lime of the birth of Moses, 
by Cecrops. The people who settled in Oreece appear 
to have been refugees from many nations ; and •society 
among them seems at diis time to have been in its ele- 
ments. It is supposed to have been in the time «f 
Davrd, that Cadmus introduced letters into Greece fiom 
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PhCBnicia : and Hoiner, who celebrated 'the siege of Tro^ 
in his poem called the I]ia<]» is supposed to hate floiarished . 
about the time of Solomon. 

SEVENTH ERA. 

Soiomon^^AM. 300(X B.a lOOG.. 

•tuB KiNOt)OM OF Jtri>AM.«— /Sb/^iinoH, on coming to the 
* kitigdom, was in possession of every thing that could 
contribute to the greatness and happiness of a mighty 
prince. His possession of the throne was undisputed^** 
his dominions at perfect peace — his government respected 
by the Burroimding nations, and abundance of wealth 
Bowed into his kingdom through the means of an ex- 
tensive commerce. He himself was master of nil the 
learning of the age, and possessed much knowledge, in 
which the rest of mankind did not participate. He wrote 
treatises, which are not now extant, on plants and atk 
animals ; also many proverbs, or moral sayings, and many 
poems, some of which are extant, having been embodied 
in the book of inspiration. He lived in the utmost 
magnificence, and was energetic and able as ft judge 
and statesman. His great work was the erecting of a. 

was^ as the tabetnacle previously had been, the centre bf 
divine worship. 

Arts and sciences had made considerable progress lar' 
the days of Solomon. The temple, fvhich he biiilt, seemi 
to have furnished the model for the inost chaste and sim- 
ple of the Greek temples. It was built of stone, and the 
whole materials for its erection were prepared bn Mount 
Lebanon ; brought by sea to Joptoa, ahd thence conducted 
bver the mountains to Jerusaieni ; so that Wheh they 
dame to be erected, no sound of any tool was heard. Ift 
the art of composition, nothing can excel, fot sublitnity 
and tenderness, the Psalms of David ; for terseness knd 
force, the.PfoveVbs of SoJomott*; 'or, fot beauty and sim- 
|>licity of narrative, the history of rite reigns ef David 
and Solomon. This advancement of literature was not 
confined to Judea; the Greek proetry t)f that age still / 
commands the admiration of the world, for its simplicity, 
sublimity, and elegance. Navigation and cowim'erce were 
also cultivated to a great extent. 

The Jewish monarchy reached its high'est' ele^^a^^v*^ 
in the reign of Solomon, and imtnediately b^gat^ 
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decline. Solomon himself, enticed by idolatrous wives, the 
daughters of the neighbouring, princes, fell into idolatry* 
The Ephraimites, a powerful tribe, never seem to have been. 
thoroughly reconciled to the reign of the house of David, 
which was of the tribe of Judah ; and on the succession 
of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, a demand was made 
for some relaxation in the governnient. This demand 
was answered roughly by Rehoboam, and instantly ten of 
the twelve tribes revolted, under the auspices of Jeroboam. 
Thus the Israelites were divided into two kingdoms ; the 
One consisting of ten tribes, called the kingdom of Israel ; 
the other, consisting of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
with the Levites, called the kingdom of Judah. The 
consequence of this division was an almost continual 
rivalship and war&re between the two kingdoms. 

EEMARKABLE PERIODS FROM THE CREATION. TO THE REIGN 

OF SOLOMON, 
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After Solomon, the family of David continued to reign 
in Jerusalem, with the exception of a short usurpation by 
Athaliah, the wife of Jehoram, who on the death of her 
husband and her son Ahaziah, murdered all her sons' 
children but one, who was saved when an infant. Atha- 
liah reigned over Judah for about seven years. 

The most remarkable kings of this dynasty were Reho^ 
hoaniy the son of Solomon, in whose reign the kingdom 
was divided and became two kingdoms, known by the 
names of Judah and Israel. 

Jehonhaphat adopted vigorous measures for purging the 
land from idolatry, and instructing the people. TO'- 
wards the beginning of his reign, Elijah the prophet was 
raised up to contend against the progress of idolatry and 
.wickedness in Israel. 
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Joaah WAS sAved when his brothers were murdered by 
Athaliah, their grandmother ; Jehoiada, the high priest, 
had saved him from Athaliah, by keeping him concealed 
in the temple till he was seven years old, when he was 
brought forward to the people, and Athaliah was put to 
death. He acted well during the life of Jehoiada — re- 
paired the temple, and renewed the worship of God* 
which had been suspended under the influence of Athaliah 
atid her sons. On the death of Jehoiada, Joash, listening 
to the suggestions of the princes of Judah, left the house 
of God and worshipped idols. Prophets were sent to 
remonstrate with him ; but in vain. Among these pro- 
phets was Zacharias, the son of the venerable Jehoiada, 
to whom he owed his life and his kingdom. Zacharias 
stood forward, and declared to the people, that, as they 
■had forsaken the Ijord, so he had forsaken them ; on 
which Joash was so incensed, that he commanded him 
to be stoned to death, which barbarous command was 
executed in the court of the temple. Zacharias, when 
he was dying said, " the Lord will look on it and require 
it ;" and, accordingly, before the end of the year, the 
Syriansi came up, .destroyed all the princes, and left Joash 
himself dangerously ill, probably from wounds which he 
had received. Two of his own servants conspired against 
him, and murdered him on his bed. 

Amaziah succeeded Joash, and reigned 29 years. 
He was succeeded by his son — 

Vxziahy in the l6th year of his age, who reigned 52 
years. He was a warlike prince, and greatly increased 
and improved the ardiy ; but his prosperity proved his 
destruction. He became proud and self-willed, and 
insisted on entering into the temple to. burn incense, 
>according to the custom of the monarchs of other coun- 
•tries, but in direct opposition to the law of God. He 
was resolutely withstood by a body of priests ; and be- 
coming angry, was struck with leprosy, and instantly 
hurried out of the temple to retire to a separate house, in 
which he lived till his death. 

Jothamy his son, succeeded him, and reigned well for 
16 years. On his death, B.C. 742, 

Ahaz, one of the most profligate princes that ever 
reigned in Judah, succeeded, and reigned 16 years* He 
can headlong into idolatry, with all its accompanying 
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•Ibomiftations. Beinff harassed by enen^ whom God 
raised up to punish him, he stripped the temple and tbe 
fMilace of their gold and silver, to pay the demands made 
on hino. He even took the vessels out of the temple, 
shut it up, suspended tl>e worship of God, and raised 
idolatrous altars in every corner of Jerusalem. He died, 
after a misdiievous and disastrous reign. 

Se»ekUihy his son, succeeded him, and reigned 29 
years. He was an exemplary prince* He restored tbe 
worship of God, and made strenuous efforts to reform 
his kingdom. In his reign SamaHa was taken by Shalma- 
neeer, king of Assyria, and Hezekiab endeavotflred to 
collect the remnant of the people, and bring them up to 
Jerusalem, there to worship God in his appointed way. 
Afterwards, Sennacherib, who had - succeeded to the 
throne of Assyria, came up against him with an over- 
powering army, demanding unconditional submission. Me- 
sekiah living laid the matter before the Lord, the whole 
army of Sennacherib £ed in one night. Sennacherib 
fled, and was afterwards murdered by his own eons. 

Several of the great eras in the history of Uie most 
famous nations of antiquity, belong to tbis cMitury, and 
some of the most important, to the time of Hesekiah. 
Thus the era c^ the building of the city of Rome, A.U.C 
was the year B.C. 753^ The era of Nebonazzerv or rise 
of the Babylonian empire, was, RC. 747. The dissolu- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel was, B.G. 721. The firat 
CNympiad, from which the -Greeks were accustomed to 
compute tbeir history, was a little earlier in this century, 
namely, 77& B.C* and the fouadii^ of the kingdom of 
Lydia still earlier, namely, B.C. 797. Be«des these more 
remarkable eras, it may be noticed, that the first Mea* 
sennian war was begun by Sparta, when Hesekiah was 
about seven years old, B.C. 743. About the close of the 
precedhig o^atury) the kingdoms of Media and of Mac^ 
donia were founded. The yovmg student of history^ 
therefore, should fix in his memory the elglith oenturyv 
B.C. as that in which the great kingdoms of antiquity 
began to be organized, at>d to lay the fiEwndatioa of their 
future eminence. On the death of Hes^iah he was 
sueeeeded hf bis son 

JlfoaasHift^-^llie banning of his reign was nMirked by 
•xtraordiaary wickedness. He enterec^ with his whole 
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heartf into the pmctices of the heatheo ; built idolatrous 
idkare in the courts of the temple ; made his children pass 
through the fire in honour of Moloch ; used enchantments; 
dealt with a familiar spirit, and made the streets of Jeru«> 
fialeiD fiow with innocent blood. His subjects seem to have 
entered with him heartily into all the wickedness ; so thai; 
the Lord finally denounced upon his kingdom that dooi% 
which about half a century afterwards was executed. 

Manasseh.was Tisited with severe chastisement. The 
king of Assyria sent an army, which took him prisoner^ 
and brought him to Babylon in fetters. There, in bis 
affliction, he remembered the hatd God of his fathers ; 
repented of his sin, and besought the Lord to pardon 
him ; and the Lord heard him, and restored him to his 
kingdom. He then set himself to undo, a$ £u: as po»« 
sifole, the mischief that he bad done in the former part of 
his reign ; but the people do not seem to have entered to 
heartily with him into his measures for reformation, as' 
they did into his apqstacy. Aithougii he himself was par«- 
doned, the sentence against the nation still remained 
unrepealed. He died afler a reign of S6 years. 

Josiah was grandson of Manasseh. His dbaracter is 
one of the most beaiitifnl in the whole sacred voluBEte^ 
and his eibrts to reform the nation were the last that 
were made to retrieve the downward course of the kmg- 
dora. It was in the eighth year of his reign, and in the 
20th year of his age, he liad begun his measures £» 
purging bis kingdom from the gross and open vickednesa 
that had overran it. Having banished idolatry from tbe 
land, he revived the worship of tiie God of heaven in the 
temple of Jerusalem. 

The occasion of his death was this. Phnraoh Necho, 
who reigned in Egypt, was a povetfal nonareh; and 
Babylonta, laemg fallen under die gmrenunent of a heUL 
ambitious prmce, these two aonarchs w«re soon >nvolv«il 
in war with one another* Fhasiaoh seema to have bcms 
the assailant, for he led his army aa £sr aa the Euphmtety . 
to besiege Carcheni^. Having m bb Kittch to jpam 
near to Judah, Josiah went out to intercept him, and vwiutil 
not be dissuaded fvon thus camfaroiliDg himaelf ia the 
qoairel. Hie result was^ that id a battle between tkm 
^anny of Egypt md that of Jhidslv Josiah w«s Uttadl. 
sAear having reigned 31 years. 
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After the death of Josiah the two gr^at kingdoms of 
Babylon and Egypt continuing to strive for Bupremacy^ 
several kings were raised to the throne of Judaby and 
displaced from it by the influence of their kingdoms. 
At length Nebuchadnezzar, having driven the king of 
Egypt within his own territory, laid siege to Jerusalem, in 
the reign of Zedekiah, whom he himself had set up, but 
who had revolted, and having taken the city, burnt it» 
and carried the greater part of the surviving people into 
captivity. This was the first general dispersion of the 
Jews, and dissolution of the monarchy, usually called 
the captivity of Babylon, which took pUce, B.C. 588. 

We now turn to the history of the neighbouring king- 
doms during the period of 500 years, that falls between 
the reign of Solomon and the restoration from the Baby* 
lonish ci^tivity. And first, of the kingdom of 

IsBASL. — When ten of the tribes revolted firom the 
family of David, in the reign of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, they chose Jeroboam, who had headed the 
revolt, king. He, finding himself elevated to the sove- 
reign power over the larger proportion of the nation, 
began to fear that his newly acquired subjects might, if 
they went up to Jerusalem to worship at the temple, be 
induced to return to their allegiance to the family of 
David, and therefore erected two idols, one in Bethel, 
and the other in Dan. Before these idols he commanded 
the people to assemble, instead of going up to Jerusalem. 
This was the introduction of a corruption into that king- 
dom firom which it never recovered. 

The subsequent history of the kingdom of Israel is 
little else than a history of the increase of corruption, of 
foreign invasions, and of violent usurpations of the royal 
authority. In the reign of Baasha, next but one in suc- 
cession to Jeroboam, the Syrians, under Benhadad, who 
reigned in Damascus, began to interfere, for the first 
time since their being subdued by David, with the afiairs 
of Israel* 

Ahab was one of the most remarkable of the kings of 
Israel for his wickedness and the encouragement which 
he gave to idolatry and its attendant mischiefs. He mar- 
ried a heathen woman, Jezebel, daughter of the king of 
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,Zidon, He then set up the worship of Baal openly in 
Samaria. It was to stem the flood of* iniquity let in upon 
the nation by this wicked prince and his queen, that the 
prophet Elijah was raised up ; — ^but nothing could arrest 
them in their career of wickedness. 
. Ahab and his wife Jezebel persecuted the prophets of 
God, and established prophets of Baal in their stead. Ahab 
wished to purchase the vineyard of Naboth, one of his 
subjects. Naboth refused to sell it, because it was the 
inheritance of his father. Jezebel then contrived the 
murder of Naboth, which was executed, and Ahab took 
possession of his vineyard. For this, Elijah denounced on 
him, his wife, and his kingdom, the terrible judgments of 
God. Ahab was killed in battle with the Syrians, and was 
succeeded by his son, Ahaziahf who was followed by his 
son Jehoram. In his reign 

Jehuy one of the commanders of the army, revolted 
from him and killed him with Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, 
and the whole surviving family of that wicked prince. The 
reigns which follow are tnarked by the same turbulence 
and advancement of corruption. In the reign of 

Mmahem the Assyrians from Nineveh, under Pul their 
king, began to harass Israel. In the reign of 

Pekahf Tiglathpileser, king of Assyria, took posiSession 
of that part of Israel which lay to the eastward of the 
Jordan. And in the reign of 

Hoshedy Shalmaneser took Samaria, the capital of the- 
kingdom of Israel, and finally dissolved that monarchy^ 
af^er it had existed separately two hundred and fifty-four 
years. This event took place, as has already been noticed, 
while Hezekiah reigned over the kingdom of Judah, B.C. 
721. 

The following is a table of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, showing the contemporaneous kings, the number 
of years each reigned, and the years before Christ in 
which their reigns commenced :— 
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Of the original inhabitants of Palestine, the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre, whom we found advanced in civilization, 
skilful in maritime affairs and commerce, still continued to 
rise in riches and power. The Philistines also con- 
tinued to be an independent people. They were, however, 
rapidly falling under permanent subjection to the ^eat 
monarchies that were rising up around them. 
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Stmilar observsitions are equally applicable to the other 
small states round Judah. The Moabitbs and EdoM'» 
ITBS, at an early period of the ninth century B.C. threw 
off the yoke of the Jews, by whom they were never again 
subdued* The Edomites, or Idumeans, elected a king, and 
were afterwards 'governed by their own kings. 

Of EoTiMT little is known, from the time that elapsed 
between the departure of the Israelites out of it, till Solo^ 
inon. In the days of Solomon it was still a great king- 
dom, and seems to have carried on a considerable trade : 
for it is recorded, that Solomon imported^ from Egypt^ 
horses and chariots and linen yarn, not only for himself, but 
for die kings of the Hittites, and for the kings of Syria. 
And soon after the days of Solomon, we find Egypt per- 
forming a distinguished part in the history of the world* 
In the reign of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, Shishach, 
supposed by some to be Sesostris, invaded Judah, laid it 
tinder tribute, and carried away the shields o£ gold which 
Solomon had made, and also much treasure, B.C. 971* 
At a later period, during the reign of Hezekiah, Sabaeus, 
or So, an Ethiopian, was king ^ Egypt, B.C. 725. He 
endeavoured to persuade Hoshea, king oC Israel, to forsake 
his alliance with the king of Assyria, and enter into alli'^ 
ance with himself* This indicates that Egypt, in the days 
of Hezekiah, was attempting to rival the power and in* 
teence of the Assyrian king. At length, it fell under the 
dominion of the Babyloniah empire, and soon after, under 
ttet of Persia, and from this time held the rank only of a 
tributary state* 

SnrxA, towards the middle and end of the firse century 
after the age of Solomon, was making conquests. Betiha'- 
dad, king' of Syria, or Damascus, repeatedly invaded 
Israel, but was ultimately defeated by Ahab. In a sulv* 
sequent war, Ahab was slain by him in battle. In tfie 
mne year, S85 B.C. Hazael, a servant of fienhadad, mur* 
dered him, usurped the throne, and raised Syria to the 
greatest height of power which it ever reached. Hazael 
died in 899 B.C. leaviiig the kingdom to his son Benhada^ 
i^ho was the third king of that name. He was defeated 
by Jefaoa^, king of Israel, add his kingdom again brought 
tinder tribute. At a later period, Syria was attacked hf 
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Tiglathpileser, king of Assyria, and brought into a bon- 
dage from which it has never recovered. 

Assyria was now indulging ambitious projects. Pul, 
apparently the first who rendered Nineveh the mistress of 
an extensive empire, brought Israel under tribute, in the 
reign of Menahem, B.C. 771. Tiglathpileser, who suc- 
ceeded Pul, reigned nineteen years at Nineveh, invaded 
and conquered Syria, and exacted tribute from Judah. 
Afler him, Shalmaneser, in the reign of Hoshea, invaded 
Israel^ took Samaria, and put an end to that monarchy. 
Sennacherib succeeded Shalmaneser, and invaded Judah 
in the reign of Hezekiali, and took several towns. He 
threatened to besiege Jerusalem; but Hezekiah, having 
laid his letter and his blasphemy before the Lord, in prayer> 
the whole of his army were destroyed in one night. 

Babyxon, having hitherto ,been dependent on Nineveh 
or Assyria, became an independent state, a short time 
before the reign of Hezekiah. 

The era of Nabonassar, who may be considered the first 
king of Babylon, has been determined to correspond to 
the year B.C. 747, or three years after the birth of Heze- 
kiah. For some time the history is obscure, the kings of 
Assyria and Bahylon sometimes seeming to be the same, 
and sometimes different. 

Under Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonian empire, or the 
first of the four great monarchies des^ibed in the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, reached its greatest height. Having 
established his government in the east, he attacked Pharaoh 
Necho, and drove him within the boundaries of his own 
kingdom, and in the course of this war took Jerusalem, 
as nas already been noticed. He then set himself to 
strengthen and ornament the city of Babylon. He en- 
closed an immense space of ground within an enormous 
wall, and erected hanging gardens, or gardens on elevated 
terraces, which were the^ wonder of the world. He 
seems to have repaired the tower of Babel, and fitted it 
to be a temple for his god; and there probably he set up 
that golden image which the three Hebrew captives refused 
to wOTship. While these events were passing in Babylon, 
the. nations to the west of the Euphrates were seeking on 
opportunity to revolt against him. The leading powers 
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of this confederacy seem to have been Tyre and Egypt. 
Tyre had then become the greatest commercial city in the 
world, and possessed the greatest maritime power ^then- 
known. Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Tyre, but met 
with a most resolute and formidable enemy. For 13 
years he carried on his operations against it, till the Tyrians, 
seeing that they were not likely to be able to hold out 
much longer, built a city on an island^ a little way &om 
the shore. Thither they removed all their wealth, and 
left to Nebuchadnezzar merely the walls and empty houses 
of the old city. Having done what he could towards 
chastising Tyre, he turned his army against Egypt, 
speedily overran it, laid it desolate, and loaded himself 
with its booty. He then returned to Babylon,, where, 
becoming intoxicated with pride and vanity, he became 
insane, and, was for a time, set aside from governing the 
kingdom. He was, however, restored, resumed the reins 
of government, and then proclaimed to all his subjects 
the character of the one living and true God. After his 
restoration he lived but one year, and died B.C. 567. In 
the reign of Belshazzar, his grandson, Cyrus, the Persian 
commander of the Median and Persian army, took the 
city of Babylon. Belshazzar had made a feast for his 
nobles, and brought in the sacred vessels of the temple at 
Jerusalem, to be used in the entertainment ; when, in the 
midst of his riot, four fingers of a man's hand appeared^ 
writing mysterious characters on the wall opposite to him. 
The king and his nobles were thrown into the utmost 
consternation, and sought for some one to interpret the 
writing, but no one coiud be found. At length the queen 
came in to him, and informed him of the prophet Daniel.. 
Daniel was immediately called, and interpreted the 
writing to signify, that the kingdom was divided and given 
to the Medes and Persians. On that night the prediction 
was fulfilled. 

Thus the first of the fi>ur great monarchies described 
by Daniel the prophet, fell, in the year B.C. 538, after 
it had existed separate from the Assyrian empire about 
86 years. 

The MEBO-P£RSZAN£MFiBB.*-The Medes and Persians^ 
were originally two monarchies, of which the Median 
first rose to eminence. Previous to tlie time of Hezeki^^ 
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the Medes were subject to the Assyrian nioiiarcli» but 
revolted irom it^ aim in the reign of Cyaxeres ia oon* 
aexion witii the Babylonians, attacked, and overturned it« 
AstyageSf the son of Cyaxeres, married a Lydtan prineeesy 
to cement the peace that had been made between iha^ 
kingdom and Media ; and from that marriage was bora 
Darius, called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; but called 
by the Greek writers, Cyaxeres. Astyages, during the 
same year in which Darius was bom, gave his daughter 
Handaneto Cambyses, a Persian nobleman, or, as others 
flay, the Persian king, in marriage, and of that marriage 
was born the celebrated Cyrus. Cyrus waa tlierefore the 
nephew of Darius, and was only about one year yoimger 
than he. 

Dariui or C^aseeres IL succeeded : but Cyrus, his nephew» 
held the command of the army under him, and conducted 
the military operaticms. It was during this reign that Cyrus 
Uxdc Babylon, as already noticed: after which Darius, 
came to Babylon, and there, in concert with Cyrus, settled 
die government of his new empire. They divided it into 
1 20 provinces, over each of which a governor was appointed. 
Over these governors there were dvee presidents, and 
the chief of these presidents was the prophet Daniel^ who 
nsight^ therefore, be regarded as the prime minister of that 
vast empire. Daniel at this time was about 80 years of 
a^, and was cast into a den of lions, for persev^ng in the 
worship of God, in defiance of a foolish decree which' 
Darius had been persuaded to make. In about two 
years after the cwture of Babylon, Darius died, leavii^ 
C3rrus sdie monarch of the empire, B.C. 536. The Per« 
sian empire now extended from the river Indus to the 
shore of the, Archipelago, and from the Caspian and 
Euxine seas, to the seas of Arabia. 

C^TUiy on coming to the throne, issued a decree for 
the restoration of the Jews ; in consequence of which, that, 
people assembled from various parts of his empire, to the 
number of 42^60, exclusive of servants, amounting to 
7,337, making a total of nearly 50,000 persons, and 
proceeded to Jerusalem. The first care of these restored 
captives was, to rebuild the city and temple of Jerusalem. 
The jealousy of the surrounding nations, especially the 
Samaritans, greatly retarded their operations. On the 
death of Cyrw^ • 
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CambifMSf his son, succeeded: a weak and profligate 
prince. He invaded and obtained possession of Egypt,, 
which had formerly been subdued by Nebuchadnezzar. 
On mounting his horse, his own sword fell from its scabbard . 
and wounded him on the thigh, of which wound he died. 
He was succeeded by 

Smerdis, a usurper, who is usually called Smerdts the 
raagiao, because he belonged to the priesthood, which, in 
Persia, was called the Magi« Seven of the nobles con- 
spired against him and slew him. The family of CyruK. 
bjeing now extinct, Uiese nobles resolved that one of Uietn- 
selves should be elevated to the throne. To determine, 
this, they screed that he whose horse on a certain day. 
should 6rst neigh, after the rising of the sun, should be 
king. This seems to have been an appeal to the sun a^ a 
god, which the, Persians worshipped. The horse of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, having first neighed, he was imrne-. 
diately elected king, and is known by the name of 

Darius Hysta^s^ and is to be distinguished from 
Darius the Median, and also from two other princes of the 
name of Darius, who afterwards attained to the empire- 

In the 18th year of his reign comocienced the war. 
between the Persians and Greeks, which brought so many 
calamities on both nations. Tiie Greeks having burnt. 
Sardis, the capital of the Persian province of Asia Minor, 
Darius could pever forget this insult, and determined on 
an invasion of Greece. He sent an army across the 
Hellespont, round by Macedcmia, a fleet being appointed 
to follow and co-operate with it. The fleet, in doubling, 
the Cape of Mount Athos, was overtaken by a storm, apd 
totally disabled, having lost 300 riiips and 20,000 men ;, 
and the army having esicamped without sufficient precau*. 
tion, was attacked by the Thracians, and so roughly hand*, 
led, that it was £Drced to return to Asia. Darius, how-, 
ever, was not to be diverted from his project of revenge^, 
but fitted out another army. This he sent directly across the 
Archipelago to Afitica. There it was met on the plain. of 
Marathon by a small army of Athenians under MUtiades,: 
and totally defeated. The remains of the army escaped 
to the ships and returned to Asia. Still det^rnained upon 
his scheine of revenue, Darius fittedr out another army, 
but died in the meanwhile, leaving his dominions and big. 
quarrel with the Greeks to his son Xerxes. During the. 
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reign of Darius, Ezra, the Jewish scribe, was born ; but 
his public operations belong to a subsequent reign. 

The conclusion of the reign of Darius Hystaspes brings 
the Persian history down to the end of the 7th period of 
500 years from the creation. 

Greece. — So far back as 884 B.C. while Athalia 
reigned in Judah, Lycurgus had settled the constitution 
of Lacedffimon, as a monarchy, with great powers con- 
ferred on the aristocracy. 

Athens was then governed by Archons, a kind of here- 
ditary magistrates^ But although the legislative authority 
was nominally in the hands of the people, the executive 
was in the hands of the nobles. This gave rise to conti- 
nual contests between ruling families. Some remedy was 
required, and Draco was called to form a code of laws, 624 
B.C. His laws were so absurdly severe and sanguinary, 
that they could not be executed. A further time of 
confusion ensued, when Solon was invited to reform the 
constitution. He executed his task with great success, and 
constructed a code of laws, which forms the basis of the laws 
now existing in most of the kingdoms of Europe. 

The constitution of Sparta was highly aristocratical ; 
that of Athens was continually becoming more denlo- 
cratical. In nearly all the Greek republics, there was a 
perpetual struggle between the nobles and the people, the 
fbrmer looking to Lacedaemon as their protector, the 
latter to Athens. Athens itself was agitated by similar 
conflicts between the nobles and the people. 

Darius Hystaspes sent heralds into Greece, demanding 
earth and water, as tokens of subjection ; which demand 
was indignantly rejected by Sparta and Athens. Then 
followed the invasion of Greece by Darius, in which his 
army was defeated, at Marathon, by Miltiades, the 
Athenian general. 

Rome. — According to ancient traditions, which are 
the only authority extant for the history of Rome, at its 
commencement, Rome was founded B.C. 757. It was 
for the two first centuries of its existence, a monarchy, 
and the chief occupation of its kings and citizens, was 
fighting, and gradually subduing the neighbouring states, 
or incorporating them into their body politic by treaties. 
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For about 250 years Rome was governed by kings, the 
first of whom was Romulus, the founder of the city, who 
reignisd 30 years. The last was Tarfjuin 77. surnamed 
the Proud. He proved a most despotic and cruel tyrant. 
At length, in consequence of an outrage committed 
by him upon Lucretia, a Roman lady, he was deposed, 
and Rome became, firom that time, a republic, B.C. 506. 
This was during the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 

Cabthaoe had been founded by the Phoenicians, on 
the coast of Africa, about the time of the foundation of 
the city of Rome, or a little before that era. Like the 
people from whom they sprang, the Carthaginians were a 
maritime people, and early became acquainted with the 
gold mines in Spain, from which their city acquired great 
wealth. In the year B.C. 603, which was during the reigq 
of Darius Hystaspes, they entered into treaty with the 
Romans, relating chiefly to matters of navigation and com^ 
merce. Till this time, the Carthaginians had paid tribute 
to the original African tribes, for the ground on which 
their city stood. They now attempted to free themselves 
from this tribute, but did not succeed. 
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Ezra— A. M. 3600.— B. C. 500. 

This era finds the whole western part of Asia, from the 
Indus to the shores of the Archipelago, and also Egypt, 
under the dominion of the kings of Persia. Profane 
history has now begun to assume a precise and authentic 
form ; and many documents are still extant, besides the 
sacred Scriptures, which shed a clear and steady light on 
the affairs of men at this era. 

JcDBA was now a tributary kingdom, the history of 
which is involved in that of Persia, and the monarchies 
which succeeded the Persian. We, therefore, commence 
this period with 

PEB8iA«-«At the conclusion of the former era^ B.C. SOO^ 
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Sftrius HytUspet was on tiie tbroDe of Persi«» mad we 
noticed his lugtory till his preparaticm for a second invasion 
of &reece, vhioh, howevor, ho did not live totaocoaaqplieb. 
He died» leaviog 

JEmraiy his son, as his successor. The iirat eare of 
Xerxes was to prosecute the invasion of Greece for wbScJi 
preparations irere made by his father. He toolc the same 
route which Darius had taken on his invasion of Scylhla» 
crossing the Hellespont^ as he did, by a bridge of boats, 
iato Thrace, and passing along the head' of the Arohipelago, 
through the southern parts of Macedonia. He then turned 
southward towards Attica, but was withstood at the ati^aks 
of ThermopylsB^ (a narrow pass in the southern part of 
Thessaiy, between the mountains and the sea») by 
Leonidas, with 300 Spartans, and as many other Greeks a» 
'made up the whole number to*4000. This little compaay,. 
aided by the nature- of the ground, arrested the progress 
of dbe whole Parsianarmy fortwodays, till a Greek betrayed 
it» by leading a Persian detachment across the mountams* 
llie Greeks, seeing themselves menaced with an attack on 
their rear, retired, with the exception of Leonidas, and 
the remains of his 300 Spartans, who k^ their ground till 
they were overpowered and cut to pieces. The Persian 
army then proceeded southward to Athens. The Athenians 
retired to their ships, and placed their wives and children, 
for protection, on the . opposite side of the Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile the Persian and Greek fleets were assembled 
near to one another. The Persian occupied the Athenian 
port of Phalerus, and the Greek fleet, under the command 
of Tbemistocles, the neighbouring straits of Salamis. 
There^ the Persians determined to attack them ; but the 
narrowness of the straits rendering it impossible lor their 
huge armament to act in ccmcert, ihe Greeks contrived tix 
throw it into confusion, and utterly destroyed it. The 
shattered remains of this fleet retired to the opposite 
shore of Asia. 

Xerxes, seeing his fleet destroyed, and fearing that the 
Greeks would sail for the Hellespont, and interrupt his 
return to A#im fled thither; and finding his bridge oC 
boats broken by stormst was under Ac necessity of craa$«> 
ing the strait in a small fishing boat. 

After the departure of Xerxes from Greece, Mardonius 
retired with ihe army to Thessalyi and then retucmg 
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next yeai^ And ftiidiaag Ae Albeniftiis s^ determined opt tot 
submit, iMirned whatever remained of the city, and com- 
mitled all manner of excesBes. But the Greieks of the. 
PeWipoiinesuft bad collected an army, and were marcliing. 
towards the Isthmus of Corinth» by which they threatened. 
his commnntcation. with Thrace and Asia, and he. retired 
to Bceotia* There the Greek army, commanded by 
Fausanias, king of Lacedsemon, and Aristides, the Athaiiaoi 
genernl, fdlowed him, and came up with him near the. 
city ot* Platsea; where the Persian army was totally routed, 
and cut to pieces, with the exception of 40,000 men,. 
whom Artabazus, a Persian general, foreseeing how the 
battle was likely to. issue> withdrew early from the field,! 
and brought to Byzantiumy where they re-crossed the. 
Hellespont into Asia* 

On the same day with the battle of Plataea, the com« 
bined Greek fleet attacked and destroyed the Persian 
fleet at Mycale, a promontory on the coast of Asia. 

Xerxes, on the defeat of his armies, retired from Asia» 
and took refuge in Susa, the Persian capital* There he 
gave himself up to the greatest licentiousness. At length. 
Artabanes, the captain of his guard, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and put him to death, B*C* 466. 

ArtoMTseit surnamed Longimanus, who is believed to 
have been . the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, sue* 
ceeded him. He secured himself on the throne by putting 
to death Artidiaiies, and defeating his partisans. He then 
celebrated a great feast, on which occasion it was» tha^ 
Vashti, the queen, was repudiated ; and £sther, a Jewess, 
made queen iitttead. 

In the 17th year of Artaxerxes, and 468 B.C* Ezra^ 
the Jewish priest and prophet, now in captivity, obtainedy 
probidrfy tbiwigh the interpositifm of Esther, an ample 
commission to return to Jerusalem* with as many Jews as 
cbose to accompany him. Ezra immediately addressed 
himself to the work of bringing into order the little com* 
muttity over which he presided. He revived the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jewish church, according to the pre- 
scribed order ; he settled andaqanged the canon of Scripture, 
and transcribed the Old Testament from the old Hebrew 
character, which had fallen into disuse, into the present 
Hdbrew or Chaldee character. This did not change in 
any respect the words of Revelatioli. It was not a greater 
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alteraUon than writmg or |irintiiig the B3>le in the present 
Roman character, instead of the black letler, which was 
in use when our present translation was made. He also 
arranged, or, as some think» established the synagc^ue 
service. Whilst Ezra was engaged in these important 
works, Nehemiah was serving as cup-bearer to Artax* 
erxes; and intelligence having reached him, that the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem were still in ruins, he was 
deeply affected, and procured, probably through the infla* 
ence of Esther also, liberty to repair to Jerusalem, and to 
do whatever was necessary for completing the defences of 
the city. He arrived about eleven years after Ezra* 
Having made considerable progress in restoring the city 
and polity of the Jews, he returned at the appointed time» 
to Persia ; but almost immediately came back to Jerusalem 
a second time, when he found that abuses had again begun 
to appear. The Sabbath was openly violated, and many 
of the leading people had married heathen wives ; and he 
set himself, with raaewed vigour, to ciH'rect these abuses. 
While these important operations were in progress at. 
Jerusalem, under the direction of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
celebrated Pelopoiinesian war commenced between the 
Spartans and Athenians. Artaxerxes died, B. C. 424* 

Darius Nothus succeeded him. In his reign, the temple 
of Samaria was built to rival tliat at Jerusalem, which in- 
creased the enmity between the two nations. ' He died 
about the time of the conehision of .the Peloponnesian 
war, B. C. 405. 

ArUueerofeSi surnamed by the Greeks, Maemon, sue- 
ceeded him ; but Cyrus, his brother, who commanded in 
Asia Minor, laid a plot to wrest the empire from him, for 
which purpose he procured the as^stance of troops from 
Greece. The two brothers met with their armies, at Cunaxa, 
in the province of Babylon, where Cyrus was defeated and 
slain. The Greek troops which had remained unbroken, 
had now no resource but to attempt a retreat to their own 
country, in the face of a victorious enemy. This is that 
celd[)rated retreat, an account of which Xenophon has 
written, called the Anaba^ or retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

The latter years of the life of Artaxerxes were embit- 
tered by dissensions in his own family. He died in the 
^4th year of his age, and 46th of his reign, B.C. ^59* 
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Odim, bis son, succeeded him, having cleared his way 
to the throne by the murder of those of bis brothers who 
rivalled him in the succession. These murders he soon 
followed up by an indiscriminate massacre of all the royal 
family, without distinction of sex, age, or character* He 
was pcnsoned by a favourite slave named Bagoas ; who 
aet up 

Anesy the youngest of the king's sons* Not finding him 
sufficiently compliant, Bagoas poisoned him also, B.C. 
338. He then brought forward a descendant of Darius 
Nothus, named Codomannus, and placed him on the 
throne* Codomannus took the name of n 

Darim Codemannw. — Fearing that he might be treated 
by Bagoas as Ochus ^and Arses had been^ he put Bagoas 
to death, and thus secured himself on the throne* But 
Ihe Persian empire was now hastening to its ruin. The 
affairs of Gireece had by this time fallen under the undis- 
puted direction of Alexander, the king of Macedon, who 
attacked the Persian empire, overturned it, and slew 
Darius Codomannus, B* C. 330. 



Gbbbce*— -After the victories which the Greeks obtained 
over the Persians already noticed, they continued to carry 
on the war, till peace was concluded in the reign of Artax- 
erxes, the son of Xerxes. 

The I^Murtans were, at this time, the acknowledged 
leaders of the Greek confederacy, but their king, Pausanias, 
carrying himself proudly and contemptuously to the allies, 
they put themselves under the patronage of Athens* From 
this time, the Athenians held the decided ascendancy at 
sea, and over those Greek states and colonies which were 
approached by sea* 

The Spartans eyed the growing power of Athens with 
jealousyy and were prepared to embrace the first plausible 
occasion of going to war with it. These circumstances 
led to the celebrated Peloponnesian war, which, for nearly 
thirty years, raged in Greece, with an animosity, a reckless 
barbarity, and regardlessness of public faith, scarcely to 
be paralleled in the history of any other country* This 
war, between the great patron of oligarchy on the one side, 
and of democracy on the other, lundled strife and civil 
war in many of those states of Greece^ in which the parties 
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were Beuly habneed. The oligardktcal parties miuMiAYved 
to bring their gtiutes into connexion with Lacediemoii, diat 
they might govern through meaos of their iofliieiice^ and 
the deoMcratic partiea wished, finr a similar veasoii» to be 
oamected with Athens. 

Several times, when one of the parties was redwoed to 
straits, overtures of peace were made, but rejected by the 
qiposite party ; till, in the tendi year of the war, a ^em- 
por»y peace was oeacluded. It W8S» however, only a 
breathing time, and the strog^ soon lecommenoed. At 
llus time, the afiurs of AU^is were canndeeahly under 
the influence of a young man, one of die most remariodile 
characters of Grecian history— AlethiadeSb He waa of 
noble birth, id great wealth, great talentsi most aocsora* 
plished address; but artful, ambitious, proffigate^ and 
utterly destitute of princ^ile. He was a pupil of the oele- 
brated philosopher Socrates, who Boariahed af this time. 
Aldbiades, impatient of the narrow sphere of wioiare in 
which the Athenians were engaged, prevailed on them to 
attempt a foreign conquest. in Sicily> holding o«t to them 
many plausible reasons for the enterprise. The expedition 
totally failed, and its failure involved the ruin of the 
Athenian fleet and army. The Athenians made poarerlul 
ellbrts for the maintenance of their influ^ice and their 
liberty, and might probably have sacoeeded in recoverk^ 
their prosperity, had not the commander of their fleet 
permitted hims^f to be surprised in the haiiMnnref Agos- 
potamos, in the Hellespont, by the Laeedaramnian fleets, 
under Lysander, when the Athenian fleet was totally de* 
siroyedk This sealed the fate of Athens* The Greek 
fleet sailed to the unhappy city, Uickaded it, and at 
length compelled the Athenians to surcaidtr; They tbe» 
proceeded to demolish the walls, which opemtHmwas 
conducted to the sound of musical instraaienta-»aa if 
celebrating the recovery of the liberties of Greeee. They 
also changed the constitution, and instead itf a re^vU^^ 
put is under the command of thirty of tibe aristocraqr; 
who are usually known by the designation of the tlmty 
tyrants. During their governoMBt, the exiles, under 
Tlurasybvlus, secretly asscmUed, detained possffwfiioni^ fint 
of the port,^ and afterwards the city, and prodaimed anew 
the democratical constituticm, B.C. 401. in the foUotinog 
year^ Conon obtained a fleet from Artaxerxes Mneiion» 
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monian fleet ; and aftonranb sailing for Atbeosy he rebuilt 
the wall8> and tbua raked Athena to nearly its fonncr 
greatness* 

Seen after tUsy tw<» men of singalar talent* attained ta 
&e chief influenoe, in the dty of Thebes, and placed their 
city, for a tuone, at die head of the a£&tirs of Greece, and 
permanently changed the relative posidonof its difarent 
parties. These were E^aminondas and Pelopidas. A war 
broke out between Thebes and Lacedsemon, in which 
Epaminondas totaUy defeated the Spartan army with in«^ 
ferior force, at Lenctea. EpaminondaB afterwards invaded 
the Laconian territory, ranged the country, and hfiilta city 
in the neighbongrhood of Sparta, which he called Messini, 
and gave it to the Messenians^ whom the Spartans had 
kept for several centuries in the most rigoroas bondage* 
This proved an e&ctuai curb on the power and prosperity 
of Lacedaemon. The war still continuing, Epaminondaa 
again entered the Peloponnesiis, and again defeated the 
LaicedsemoBiaas, near Mantin^ BbC* 361. Thus die 
Spartans were dqnrived of that preponderating influence 
which they had exerted over the affurs of Greece, for 
nearly 500 years; but Epaminondas himself was killed at 
that battle ; and with him, v^aushed the power of Thebes* 

Meanwhile Macedon, hitherto scarcely known in Grecian 
history, was rising to >power and eminence. Philip came 
to the throne, B.C. 360. The situation of parties in 
Greece furnished him with a &vourable opportunity of 
interfering with its afiairs. By a series of able maneeiiTres, 
be extended his influence, till he was elected general of 
the combined Greek army, it was to resist bis gnowing 
influence, that the celebrated Demosthenes exerted b» 
unexampled eloquence* At length Athens and Macedan- 
came into direct conflict with one anodier; and the result 
was, that the Athenian army was defeated at Cfaseronea* 
This battle, which annihilatRl for ever the independence 
of the (keek states, was fought B.C. ^38. 

PhUq^ was now the first potentate of Greece, «id 
began almoiit immediately to make preparations for in* 
vacnng Persia with the imlted Greek army. But, in the 
midst of hia preparations, he was. assassinaAed by a young 
Macedonian of rank, leaving his awwn and his enterprise 
to hia.son Alexander* 
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Ahkander^ on coming to the throne, established his 
authority in Greece. Some symptoms of resistance to him 
were manifested in Athens and Thebes ; but he suddenly 
appeared in the. heart of Greece with an army, and crushed 
all oppontion. Thebes held out against him ; but a 
skirmish taking place between his troops and the Thebans 
before the walls of the city, which brought on a general 
engagement, the Thebans were defeated and fled The 
troops of Alexander following closely, entered the city 
along with them ; and the soldiers, finding themselves 
within the city, and controlled, and many of them, belong- 
ing to cities, over which the Thebans had domineered 
with the utmost pride and insolence, began an indiscrimi- 
nate massacre, and ultimately levelled the city to the 
ground — murdering or making slaves of all the inhabitants* 
This execution struck terror ipto the rest of Greece, and 
enabled Alexander to carry fix* ward his scheme of the 
invasion of Persia, without interruption. 

Alexander then crossed the Hellespont, B.C. 334, into 
Asi^ Minor. There he w^ met by the Persian troops, 
whom he defeated at the passage of the Granicus ; and 
thus cleared his way to the possession of the whole of 
Asia Minor. After arranging the affairs of Asia Minor, he 
proceeded towards Syria, and crossing Mount Taurus, en« 
countered the Persian army, under Darius Codomannus, 
at Issus, and totally defeated it. . He then proceeded along 
the sea-coast of Syria, possessing himself of the various 
towns on his route. He was resisted by Tyre ; but after 
a' siege of two years, took it by storm, and destroyed it. 
He thai proceeded to Egypt, which fell easily into his 
hands; and there he founi[led the city of Alexandria. 
Having settled the affiurs of Syria and Egypt, he pro* 
ceeded eastward towards Persia, where the Persian king 
had been preparing an army to resist him. The two 
armies met at Gaugamela, near Arbela, on the east of the 
Tigris, where the Persian army was again defeated ; and 
thus the fate of Asia was decided. Darius fled to £lcba- 
tana, and afterwards to Bactria, where he was assassinated. 

Alexander then took possession of Babylon. He after* 
wards occupied himself in subduing some of the neighbour- 
ing tribes. He crossed the Indus, and gained some 
victories oyer the people that inhabited these regions. 
But here his soldiers mutinied, refusing to accompany * ' 
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further, so that he was under the necessity of returning 
westward. He came to Babylon, where he died of fever, 
supposed by some to have been occasioned by poison, B.C. 
323. Having died a young man, he left no children 
capable of assuming the government of his empire. This 
circumstance immediately led to cabals and intrigues 
among his principal officers — ^the object of which was, to 
secure, each for himself, as great a share of the empire as 
possible. Then followed a scene of confusion, of treachery, 
and of bloodshed, such as the world has scarcely ever 
witnessed. One of the first results was, that the whole 
family of Alexander were successively murdered. Olym- 
pias, his mother, the wife of Philip, perished by the hand 
of the executioner. At length, idfter nearly all of the 
generals of Alexander had fallen in battle, or had been 
murdered, the result of the struggle was the partition of 
the empire into four kingdoms, a^ predicted by Daniel the 
prophet. To Ptolemy Lagus were allotted Egypt, Lybia, 
Arabia, CcbIo Syria, and Palestine. To Cassander, the 
son of Antipater, (whom Alexander had left in Greece to 
watch over his interests there,) were allotted Macedonia 
and Greece. To Lysimachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and 
^ome other Asiatic provinces ; and to Seleucus, all the 
other parts of Asia, as far as India. The only two of 
these kingdoms that deserve notice, are Syria and Egypt. 

STRiA-^The arrival of Seleucus at Babylon, B»C. 312, 
to take possession of the eastern provinces of Alexander's 
empire, after having been obliged by Antigonus to fly to* 
Egypt, is called the era of the Seleucidse, which word 
means the descendants of Seleucus; and was the era 
which was long in use in the east for computing time. 

Seleucus was a prince of great talent, and much be- 
loved by his subjects, for his great clemency* He was at 
war with Antigonus, as soon as he came to the throne ; 
and at length succeeded in defeating and slaying him in 
battle at Ipsus. Seleucus was succeeded by a line of 
kings called the Seleucidse, whose names were nearly all 
either Seleucus or Antiochus ; Antiochus being the name 
of his own son, who reigned immediately after him. These 
kings were almost constantly at war with the kings of 
Egypt, the successors of Ptolemy, and most of whom bore 
the same name. Antiochus IV. surnamed Epiphanes, 
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iras die prince who attempted to force die Jew8» by the 
most furious persecution* to abjure their religion and 
become pagans, and who was resisted by the family of tbe 
Maccabees* He died B.C. 165* 

After his death, the Syrian throne fell a prey to a suc- 
cession of usurpers and impostors, who rapidly followed 
one another, and whose names it is not necessary to re- 
cord. The last of them was AsUtodmu AsiaHeuM* In his 
reign Pompey, the Roman general, oveiran his dominions^ 
and reduced Syria to a Roman province, B.(X 65. 

IS^TP'S^'-^PMtmy LoLgm^ afterwards #So(er, who ob- 
tained as his share of Alexander's empire, Egypt and the 
neighbouring ooantries, reigned 39 years. He greatly em- 
bellished the city of Alexandria, which he made die 
capital of his dominions. He died about 284 years B.C. 
and was succeeded by 

Ptolemy PhiladelpkuSi, — The most importaiit events of 
die reign of diis pnnce were, his founding the celebrated 
Alexandrian library ; his causing the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Jews to be translated into Greek, which translation is 
still extant, under the name of the Septuagint Version,, 
from the tradition that seventy persons were employed in 
executing it. 

Severd princes of the name of Ptolemy followed, the. 
history of whose reigns is little more than a history of wars 
' and assassinations. In a stru^le between two of these 
princes for the throne, the interposition of the Romans was 
called in, and they never quitted the hold which they thus 
obtained of it, till they had converted it into a Roman 
province. The celebrated Cleopatra, who makes so con* 
spicuous a figure in the history of Rome, was the daughter 
of fthe last of this race of kings, and with her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies. 

RoME^— From the time that Rome became a repnbfio^ 
its history for several centuries is occupied chiefly by 
dissensions similar to those in Greece, between the patri* 
cians or nobles, and the plebeians or people, and by wars 
fbr supremacy with the neighbouring states. 

The chief incidents of importance, in this part of Bo* 
man history, is the invasion of the Gauls. Brennus bad 
attacked one of the northern states, that were in. tieaty 
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with die Romans. The Ronians mterposed for the assiBt* 
anee of their aUie&. The Gauls and Romans came to a 
batlle near the city of Rome. The Roman army was 
entirely defeated, the city taken and burned, and the 
Capitol* or citadel, dosely besieged. The Romans were 
ooBS^ained to purchase the retreat of the Gauls (B.C. d85»)' 
for one thousand pounds of gold. This was during the^ 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia.. It was not 
till the year 266 B.CL that the Romans were masters of 
all Italy p 

The last and most formidable enemy that the Rom^na 
Boet with, in their wara to obtain the sov^eignty of Italy, 
vas Pyrrhus,. king of Epirus. He was brought into Italy 
by the Samnites and Tacentines to assist them against the 
Romans ; and it was not till aiter a six years' war that the 
Romans were able to expel them. Pyrrhus was killed at 
the siege of Argoa, B.C. 272 : after which the unsubdued 
states of Italy submitted to Rome. 
r Soon after this, the Romans were engaged in the first, 
war with the Cardiaginiana ; usually called the first Punic 
War. The war continued 24 year^ and ended in the 
Romans obtaining possession of Sicily, and forcing the 
Carthaginians to conclude a peace on very disadvan- 
tageous terms. 

The interval betwe^a the first and second Punic Wars 
was occupied in subduing some tribes of Italy that had 
revolted ; and also in takii^ possession of Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, and Malta. The second Punic War was purposely 
provoked by the yoimger Hannibal, now general of the 
Carthaginian army. He found a pretext for attacking 
Sftguntum, a city in alliance with Rome. The Romans 
remonstrated, but; in vain ; and war was the consequence. 
Hannibal, having taken measures for securing Africa and 
Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, then continued his march to. 
the Rhone : and soalmg the Alps with his army, descended 
into the plains of Italy* There, by .a series of able mea- 
sures, military and diplo«»atic, he maintained him- 
self for sixteen years, defeating the Romans in aeveral 
pitched battles. At length Sdpio, the Roman general, 
after defeating the Carthagmian forces, in Spain, passed, 
over to Airica, and threatened Carthage itself. Hannibal 
was recalled to defend his native city. He left Italy with 
rcigret, and oonkrary to his own judgment. He encoun- 
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tered Scipio at Zama ; but his army, consisting chiefly of 
mercenaries, was unequal to the army which Scipio oom- 
manded, and was defeated, B.C. 196. Peace was then 
made on terms for Carthage still more humiliating. 

The Romans, however, were not satisfied with humbling 
this rival republic. It was a favourite maxim with some 
of their statesmen that Carthage should be overturned. 
The city was besieged ; the people defended themselves 
with the greatest resolution ; but being betrayed by one 
of their own citizens, the city was taken by storm, and 
destroyed B.C. 146. 

An application for protection from Athens, induced the 
senate to declare war against Macedon, B.C. 200. This 
contest lasted four years, when Philip, having been de- 
feated by the Consul Flaminius, agreed to peace. 

Afler this, a contest commenced between the patricians 
and plebeians, which ended not till it had effected the ruin 
of the republic. Tiberius Gracchus, a tribune, proposed 
die Agrarian or Sempronian law, by which no citizen was 
permitted to hold above five hundred acres of conquered 
lands. This attempt so irritated the senators, that during 
the tumult of an election, they assassinated Gracchus, and 
three hundred of his partizans. His brother Caius Grac- 
chus, when tribune, made a similar attempt, and on his 
return to a private station, was persecuted to death. 

The Cimbri and Teutones, threatening to cover Italy 
with desolation, Marius was sent against them, and defeated 
them with immense slaughter. But his ambition and re- 
vengeful spirit brought innumerable calamities upon the 
republic. 

The next important war in which the Romans were 
engaged was that of Mithridates, king of Pontus. This 
prince obtained possession of Phrygia, by bribing one of 
the Roman generals. He was driven out of it by Sylla ; 
and this expulsion laid the foundation of determined en- 
mity to the Romans. But this war was the occasion 
of more disastrous consequences to the state, than the 
resistance of Mithridates. Sylla and Marius contended 
for the privilege of conducting the war, which viras liicely 
to prove lucrative. Marius gained the popular interest, 
and was appointed to the command ; but Sylla marched to 
Rome with six legions, proscribed Marius, and eleven of 
his adheirents, who fled. Sylla, now deeming himself se- 
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cure» returned to prosecute tbe war with Mithridates ; but 
Marius came back to Rome, massacred great numbers of 
citizens, and distinguished senators, and abrogated the laws 
of Sylla. Marius then caused himself to be elected consu) 
with Cinna ; but survived his election only sixteen days. 
Italy, on Sylla's returii, became the theatre of civil war. 
SyUa^ every where victorious, entered Rome in triumph, 
trampled on the laws, proscribed 80 senators, and severd 
thousands of citizens, and gave up his enemies to military 
execution. Julius Cesar, who was nephew of Marius, 
narrowly escaped the carnage, while Pbmpey was a zealous 
partizan of Sylla. Sylla died, B.C. 78. 

The civil war still continued ; and also a servile war 
against about 40,000 rebel slaves raged. Pompey so much 
distinguished himself in these wars, that he was vested 
with the supreme command of the Roman army, and 
sent against Mithridates, king of Pontus, whom he subdued ; 
and carrying the war beyond Pontus, he subdued Armenia, 
Syria, and Palestine. From these conquests he returned 
to Rome, B.C. 63. 

Meanwhile Julius Cesar was signalizing himself in the 
west. 'Returning in triumph from Spain, he found 
Rome divided into two factions; the one attached to 
Pompey, the other to Crassus, who was the richest of 
the citizens, and these he persuaded to unite with him in 
sharing the empire among them. This was the first 
triumvirate. 

CroisuSf on entering on his province, made war on 
Parthia ; and was defeated and slain. This broke up tbe 
triumvirate ; for Pompey and Cesar, coming into direct 
collision, a contest immediately arose, who should be at 
the head of the state. Pompey had chief influence in the 
senate; Cesar among the soldiers. Cesar marched to 
Rome, and forced Pompey to retire. Pompey went to 
Greece, where he raised an army to withstand Cesar. 
Thither Cesar followed : and encountering him at Pharsalia, 
totally defeated hinu Pompey fled to Egypt, where he 
was treacherously murdered. When Cesar returned to 
Rome, he was greeted by the acclamations of the citizens ; 
but, almost immediately afterwards was assassinated in the 
senate-house, at the foot of Pompey's statue. 

His death rekindled the flames of war. The senate had 
its interests to promote } Antony, master of the horsey had 
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his; and Octayius, Cesar^s sister^s grandson, then only 
eighteen years of age, had views and interests differezit 
from both. After a series of intrigues and treaeheries, a 
second triumviratis was formed, consisting of Octavlus^ 
who had assui^ed the name of Cesar Octaviamis, Antony, 
and Leptdus. The temporary alliance between these three, 
was founded upon a proscription of the enemies of each : 
«nd 300 senators and 3000 knights being included in this 
proscription, it soon filled Rome with bloodshed and terror. 
The triumvirate then proceeded to subdue the conspira- 
tors i^ainst Cesar. The contest was decided in Greece ; 
the last decisive battle being fought at Pbilippi. After 
the death of the conspirators, the triumvirs divided the 
Koman empiire among them. Antony, by this partitimi, 
went to Egypt, to goVem the eastern kingdoms. There 
he met with the notorious Cleopatra, and was so fascinated 
by her, that he ceased from that time to attend to his 
interests with energy. Meanwhile Octavianus, whose un- 
ceasing aim was to centre the supreme power in his own 
person, easily fofind means to undermine Lepidus, to 
deprive him of all authority, and force him into banish- 
ment, where he died in obscurity. He then contrived to 
quarrel with Antony. The pretence was the insult which 
Antony had offered to his sister, whom he had* married, 
and then deserted for Cleopatra. The war was decided 
by a naval engagement at Aetium, in which Antony was 
defeated. He fled to Egypt, whither Octavianus followed 
him ; and, finding it iniposs%rle to retrieve his afiairs, 
put himsdf to death. Cleopatra, also, afler a fruitless 
attempt to gam Octavianus, caused herself to be bitten 
by an asp, and cRed. Octavianus thus became sole 
monarch of the Roman empire, B.C. 27,-''-^nd received 
firom the senate the title Augustus, by which title he is 
usually known. It was in the 23rd year of the reign of 
Augustus Cesar, when the empire was in profound peace, 
that the Saviour of the world was born at Bethlehem. 
The Chrisdan era began ^ur years later. The reason of 
this was, tliat the birth of the Saviour was not used as an 
era for the computation of time till some centuries aftet^ 
^rards ; and, m computing the time batkwards, a mistake 
was made of fbur years ; so that his birth really took place 
in the year of the #or1d 4000'; ahhot^h, in consequence 
«f this error, the-Chrifi^ian era corresponds to the year^ 
the worid 4004. 
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JuBEA. — After the death of Alexander, tht Jews feU 
undo: the dominion idtemately of the Egyptian and Syrian 
kings, as the one or the other were Me to take possession 
oif Palestine. Judea was, consequently, dnr ing this period; 
almost constantly the theatre of war. A report having 
reached Jerasalem that Antiocfans Efnphanes, king of 
Syria, was dead, tlie people could not refrain ftoia 
expressing their jey, which coming to the ears of Antlochua, 
he entered the city, and put to death, it is s«d, 40,000 
of the inhabitants, and sold as many more for slaves. 
Some years afterwards, Antiochus, haring been mortified 
by the Romans, resolved to wreak bis vengeance on the 
Jews, and sent his general with the most sanguinary orders 
to put an end to thek religion. A scene of carnage then 
commenced, that has hardly any parallel in history, till 
the peofde were driven to desperation. A priest named 
Mattathias collected a small body of resolute men, and, 
after many struggles, succeeded in driving the Syrian 
army beyond the borders of the kingdom. He was sue* 
ceeded by his s<m, the renowned Judas Maccabeus, who 
defeated the Syrians in five pitched battles, and baffled all 
their attempts to recover Palestine. Antiochus was in 
Persia, whilst this revolution was taking place in Judea. 
Mad with rage he hastened back, breathing out slaughter 
and destmctBon against the Jews, when he was seized 
with a mortal disease, and died at Tabae, a town on the 
fWmtiers of Persia and Babylonia. The Syrian generals 
renewed the war, and were defeated repeatedly by Judas, 
who was at length slain in battle, B.C. 16 1, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jonathan, his brother. Jonathan conducted 
the afiairs of the nation with the same prudence and suc- 
cess, till he was treacherously murdered. He was suc- 
ceeded in the command by his brother Simon ; who, after 
governing wisely for some years, was murdered by Ptolemy, 
who had married his daughter. Simon was succeeded 
by his son, 

John Hyrcanusy who took the title of king. He was 
the first king after the captivity ; and in his reign the 
nation rose to greater prosperity than it had enjoyed at 
any period since the restoration. On his death, B.C. 107, 
he was succeeded by a line of princes^of his family who 
reigned about 50 years, when the Etpians having taken 
Jerusalem, Antipater, a native of Idumasai or Edomi but a 
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proselyte to the Jewish religion, ingratiated himself into 
the favour of JuHus Cesar. The result was, that his son 
was made king of Judea. This was Herod, who reigned 
in Jerusalem at the time that Jesus Christ was bom in 
Bethlehem. 

On that occasion, Herod caused all the infants in 
Bethlehem, under the age of two years, to be massacred 
in cold blood, in the hope that the new-boni Messiah 
would perish among them. He soon after died in extreme 
torture, leaving his dominions divided among his four sons ; 
who^ from their inheriting a fourth part of the kingdom, 
were called Tetrarchs. One of these sons was that 
Herod, Tetrarch of Galilee, who put to death John the 
Baptist, and who derided our blessed Lord, when he was 
sent to him by Pilate, the Roman governor. Archelaus 
had Judea for his province ; but, incurring the enmity of 
his subjects, they accused him at Rome, and ultioiately 
procured his banishment. Judea was then made a RomajB 
province, and continued to be so till the destruction o£ 
Jerusalem ; except for a few years, during which, by the 
favour of Caligula and Claudius, that Herod reigned who 
put to death the apostle James, and imprisoned Peter ; 
and who, iEtfter a vain-glorious speech, was smitten with the 
diseases of which he died. Agrippa and Bemice, before 
whom Paul pleaded his cause, while Festus was Roman 
governor, were also of the same fiimily. Agrippa reigned, 
however, not over Judea, but over some of the neigh- 
bouring districts. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 



V . 



That portion of the history of the world, which followed 
the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ, may fitly be called 
Modern History, because the institutions of the empire of 
Rome, which then had reached its height, still continue to 
influence the western world; and particularly, because 
that great revolution in religion, and generally, in the 
state of the human mind, which then commenced, has 
continued to advance ; and, in the present day, is pro- 
ceeding with unabated, or rather renewed vigour. 

This portion of history, like that which preceded it, 
from the creation of the world, might also be regarded 
as distributed into periods of 500 years, by remarkable 
eras. The first period of 500 years after the Christian 
era, is marked pretty nearly by the reign of Justinian, 
and the fall of the western empire. The second period is 
marked by the reign of William the Conqueror, and the 
settlement of the Gothic nations. The third is marked 
by the discovery of America, the fall of the eastern 
empire, and the reformation. These divisions, however, 
do not suggest the leading revolutions in the history of 
the world, since the birth of Christ. We rather, therefore, 
adopt the following eras, as our resting points. The 
dates are given in round numbers. I. The era of 
Constantine, marked by the toleration of Christianity, and 
the division of the Roman territory into the Eastern and 
Western empires, A.D. 300. II. The rise of Mahomet, 
A.D. 600. III. The Crusades, A.D. 1100. IV. Charles 
the Fiflh, of Germany, and the discovery of America, 
A.D. 1500. And V. Bonaparte and the French Revo- 
lution, A.D. 1800. 

s 
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A.O. 


ERAS. 


Cen- 
tury. 


PRINCIPAL PERSONS OR EVENTS IK 
EACH CENTURY. 



to 

100 


JESUS CHRIST. - ^ 

Ist 


JeaitA Crucified under Tiherius, Einpernr, A.D. S3 
Jerus'.iiem destniyed by Titus, A.D. 70. 
Perseeutlnii of ChristiRnn. 


101 

to 

200 




2nd 
3rd 


TrnJHii, Emperor. 
Antoninus Pius, Emperor. 
Persecution of Christians. 


201 

to 

300 

wr 

to 
400 

401 

to 

MX) 




PerllnAX, EttiperAf. 
DiofleRiRn, Emperor. 
Persecution of Christians. 


CONSTANTINE 


4th 


Persecution CPRSOB, A.D. 313. 
Constantinople built, and Empire divided. 




5th 


Rome plundered by Alaric the Goth, A.D. 410. 

Attila, kingr of the Huns. 

VVestf-rn Empire overturned by Odoacer, A.D.47(». 


501 
to 

fno 




6th 


JustlnlHn, Emperor of the East. Belisarlus. 
Narses defeats the Gnths in Italy. 


mi 

to 
700 


MAHOMET. 


7th 


Mahomet's flight, or Hegira, A.DkCA 

Caliphate estriblished. 
SarHcenic ounquests. 


701 

tl> 

600 




8th 


Saracens defeated, antt their pnvrrpaK Hipped hy 
Pepin, kin^r of France. tCliarles MarteU 
Charlemainie, Western Empire revived. 


801 

to 

WO 

001 

to 

1000 




[!:M|;land united in one Monttrchy. 
9th DaTi«*8 invade England. 
Alfred. 




10th 


Normans estnhliAh themselves hi France. 
Hugh Ciipet, kiug of Franc«. 


lUUl 

to 

1100 


CRUSADES. 


nth 


Canute, tirtit DHnish king of England. 

William the Conqueror, kinir of England, I0G6. 

Crnsades eomroeni'v. A.D. 1095 


1101 
to 

IQOO 




12th 


Henry 11. of England, receives the cubmiasion 

of the Irish Kings. 
Satodin, Sultan of Fgypt, A.D. IIJIS. 


1>JI)1 
to 

laoo 




13th 


Magna Chnrtu, signed hy Kilig John, 12IS 
Zengis Khamtverruns Asia. 
Ri^e-of Ott«>man Kmplre. 


l.'Wl 

to 

1400 




14th 


Kattle of Bannne'khurn, 13l4. 

Tamerlane f»verruns Asia. 

Henrv IV. nsurpfi tlie EnffHsli throne. 


1401 

to 

1500 


< 


15th 


Frinttiig invented, A.l>. 144(1 

Constantinople taken by the Turks, A.D« 1453. 

America dificovercd, A.D. 1492. 


1501 

trt 

1600 


CHARLES V. . 


16th 


Henry VIII. king of England. 

Reformation. 

Klistrtheth. Defeat of Spanifih Armada. 


\€0i 

to 

1700 

1701 

to 

1600 




r7th 
18th 


LouiH XIV. king of Francf». 

Charles I. kinvof Rncrland, beheaded, A.D 16«}. 

William and Marv. kingand queen of Gt. Britain. 


BONAPARTE. 


Peter the Great, «if 1? usf^ia. 

Unit.StatMHof Aineriraa<kn>m-1edired, A.D.I7*W. 

Loom XVI. kinL'c»f France, hehmded. A.I>.17H3. 




19th 


Union of Great Bntnin aud Ireland. 

South American Republics sepnrate from Spnin. 

Abolit ofSiave Trade, A.D. 1806, of Slavery 1334. 
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First EbtA. — JS»V^ ofJeius ChrkU 

At the birth of Jesus Christ, nearly the whole of that 
territory that had been successively occupicd by the 
Babylonian, the Persian, and Grecian monarchies, was 
under the dominion of the city of Rom^ now itself 
governed by a despotic monapch, retaining, mdeed, »the 
forms of a republic, but really under the absolute govern- 
ment of a military chief. And besides the territories of 
the former monarchies, this great empire now included 
under its sway those western countries, Spain, France, 
Holland, or Batavia, as far. as Britain, which were scarcely 
known to history, even at the latest of the former eras. It 
was, with the single exception of Palestine, pagan. That 
country was inhabited by the Jews ; who derived their 
religion with more or less purity, from the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. 

First Century. — After the birth of the Saviour of the 
world, Augustus continued to govern the empire with 
judgment and clemency, attending to its internal order 
and prosperity, and to its protection from foreign invasion. 
Towards the end of his reign, he adopted his step-son, 
Tiberius, and appointed him his successor in the empire. 
He died, A.D. 14, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
and the forty-first of his reign. 

Tiberius succeeded him, a man naturally of dark sus* 
picio'us temper — ^a disposition which was fostered by the 
circumstances in which he was placed — ^till he became a 
torment to himself, and a scourge to all who fell within hia 
reach. In the I'ith year of his reign, he retired to the 
Island of Caprese, opposite to Naples, which he has ren- 
dered infamous by his cruelties, and abominable debauch- 
eries. It was in the 1 8th year of his reign that the Lord 
Jestis Christ was crucified. 

Cktligultt succeeded him ; but wasremarkdsle for nothing 
but his extravagant vices. His cruelty, his rapacity^ hia 
profligacy, and his licentiousness, were without bounds^ 
till the injuries which he inflicted on the citizens of every 
rank, became intolerable. A conspiracy was Ibrmed to 
murder him, which proved successful, in the fourth year 
of his reign, and the 29th of his age. 
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Claudiusy his uncle, was raised to the empire by the 
soldiery. He began, as most of the emperors did, to 
reign well. He paid great attention to the making of 
aqueducts, roads, bridges, harbours, and other works of 
public utility ; but, partly under the influence of his wife, 
and partly through suspicions and fears to which his ex- 
alted rank exposed him, he . became jealous and cruel, 
and a multitude of persons of the first families in Rome 
fell a sacrifice to his apprehensions. At length his wife, 
becoming apprehensive for her own safety, caused him to 
be poisoned, after he had reigned 13 years, A. D. 54. He 
was succeeded by 

Nero, son of Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius. 
He began his reign well, bat afterwards rushed with such 
headlong fury into every species of wickedness, as to 
eclipse the enormities even of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius. 

During his reign, a great part of Rome was burned; 
and most historians attribute to him the conflagration. 
To remove the odium of it from himself, he attributed it 
to the Christians, who were then beginning to attract at- 
tention ; and upon that pretence commenced an inhuman 
persecution against them. Some of them were covered 
with- the skins of wild beasts, and in this disguise, devoured 
by dogs ; some were crucified, and others burned alive. 
It was during this persecution that Paul was imprisoned, 
the second time, as mentioned in his second epistle to 
Timothy, and in all probability suffered death. Peter 
also, it is generally believed, suffered about the same time. 

For thirteen years Nero was permitted thus to outrage 
human nature, till at length the empire was roused to rid 
itself of such a monster. Servius Galba, who was at tliat 
time governor of Spain, and much revered both by tlie 
soldiery and the citizens, accepted an invitation that ^vt^as 
given him to march an army towards Rome. When Nero 
heard that Galba had declared against him, he gave him. 
self up for lost. He made one or two efforts to put himself 
to death, but his courage always failed him. At len^tli 
he gave himself a mortal wound with a dagger, and expired 
just as the soldiers who pursued him burst into y^^^ 
apartment. 

The three emperors who succeeded Nero, were T'aiis^ji 
o the throne by the soldiery, and had nothing ia tl\eir 
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characters worthy of notice. Their names were Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius. 

Vespasiarif having supplanted Vitellius, was declared 
Emperor by the senate, A.D. 70. When the way to the 
empire opened to him, he was engaged in subduing the 
Jews who had revolted ; and being under the necessity 
of coming to Rome, he left his son, Titus, to conduct 
the Jewish war. 

Vespasian was not tainted with the vices of the preced- 
ing emperors. He was a man of austere manners, and 
set himself steadily to reform the profligacy of the citi- 
zens and the army, and was respected by both. The 
most remarkable event of his reign was the destruction 
of the city of Jerusalem, and dispersion of the Jews. 
This event took place A.D. 69. The open country and 
provincial towns had been subdued by Vespasian, and 
the Jews made their last stand in the city of Jerusalem. 
This city was strongly fortified, and defended with the ut- 
most obstinacy. When the besiegers forced their way 
into it, a scene of unexampled carnage ensued. Titus at- 
tempted to save the temple, but in vain. The city and 
temple were burned to the ground, every wall thrown 
down, and the ground on which it stood ploughed up and 
sowed with salt, as the emblem of perpetual desolation. 
Thus was the prediction of our Lord fulfilled, that not 
one stone of the temple should be lefl on another. 

Vespasian and Titus then entered Rome in triumph. 
A triumphal arch was erected for the occasion, which still 
stands almost entire. On this arch are sculptured some 
of the scenes of the Jewish war, and among others, the Ro- 
man soldiers bearing in triumph the tables of show bread, 
the silver trumpets, and the golden candlestick with seven 
branches. Vespasian also built a prodigious amphitheatre, 
capable of holding 80,000 spectators seated and 20,000 
standing, which still remains almost entire, and is known 
by the name of the Colliseum. Twelve thousand Jewish 
captives were employed in its erection. Vespasian reigned 
ten years, and died, leaving his son Titus to succeed to 
the empire. 

Tittts ascended the throne, A.D. 79> and has been 
held up to all ages as a prince possessing almost every 
virtue. It is to be observed, however, that he reigned only 
a short time and that most of the Roman emperors 
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began their reigns well. In the first year of his rei^, 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius took place, by which the 
city of Herculaneum was overwhelmed in a torrent of lava, 
and Pompeii buried under an immense mass of ashes. 
Afber a reign of two years and two months, Titua was 
seized with a violent fever,, of which he died, not with- 
out the suspicion of having been poisoned by his brothei, 
Domitian. 

Domt/Kxn succeeded him, A.D. 81, and at first reigned 
well, but soon became one of the most degraded and de- 
testable of the Roman emperors. Men were daify put 
to death for the most triviaJr causes. In his reign^ the 
second persecution of the Christians took place, wbea the 
apostle John was banished to the island of Patnios, and 
there wrote his Apocalypse, or book of Revelation. At 
length his wife, Domitia, having discovered tliat her name 
was inserted in his tablets to be destroyed, and also the 
names of several officers about the palace^ headed a con- 
spiracy against him, by which he was put to death. 

Amui, an amiable but somewhat imbecile man^ was 
proclaimed by the senatew H'e recalled all the Christians 
who had been banished from Rome during the former 
reign. Finding the soldiery disposed to dictation and 
tumult, and his own strength decaying, for he was about 
65 years of age when called to the throne, he chose 
Ulpius Trajan to succeed him; and about three months 
afler died, having reigned only one year and four months. 
Nerva was the first foreigner that ever reigned in Rome. 

Tro/an accordingly succeeded him, A.D. 98. He was 
a Spaniard by birtlv a man of great vigour both of body 
and mind> and proved a warlike and energetic prince. 
He was led away by the prejudices that existed against the 
Christians, permitted them, about the ninth year of his 
reign, to be furiously persecuted ; and many were pat 
to death by popular tumults, and by judicial proceedings. 
After some time> however, being satisfied that they 
were an unoffending people, he put a stop to the persecution. 

In the east, Trajan extended the limits of his empire ; 
but, on returning towards Rome, he was seized in the 
city of Selucia with apoplexy, of which he died» afler a 
reign of 19 years> A.D. 117. A splendid column w» 
erected to his memory, which still continues to be one of 
nost interesting ornaments of modern Rome. 
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Second and thiud Centuries, — Adrian^ the nephew 
of Trajan, was diosen to succeed him. — The character 
of his government was totally different from that of Tra- 
jan. He was a man of peace, and adopted every method 
to promote and maintain peace. 

He gave orders for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which 
vork was performed with great expedition, by the assis- 
tance o^ the Jews ; but that infatuated people being 
eorafi^ed by the privileges which were granted to the Pagan 
worshippers in their renovated city, fell upon the Romans 
and Christians that were dispersed through Judea and 
mercilessly put them to the sword. Adrian then banished 
all Jews from Judea, and forbade them, on pain of deaths 
to come within view of it« 

Adrian spent a considerable part of his time in travel- 
ling through the empire. He visited Britain ; and for the 
better security of the southern parts of this province, 
built a wall of earth and stone across the island, between 
the river Eden, in Cumberland, and the Tyne, in Nor- 
thumberland, some portions of which can still be traced. 
He died after a reign of nearly 22 years, A.D. ] 38, and 
was succeeded by 

Antoninus, who, partly from his attachment to the idol 
worship of the empire, and partly from his tenderness 
to Adrian while he was dyiqg, has obtained the name of 
Pius, His character stands high for justice and modera- 
tion. He nominated as his successor, 

Marcu9 Aureliua^ who also took the name of Antoninus 
and accordingly succeeded to the empire ; but associated 
with him Lucius Verus. Marcus Aurelius is frequently 
called Antoninus Philosophusy and is thus distinguished 
from his predecessor, Antoninus Pius. He is justly re- 
garded as one of the best of the Roman emperors. 

When Antoninus came to the throne, he was urged by 
the pagan priests and others to persecute the Christians, 
but he received that proposal with indignation $ and on 
the contrary, interposed his authority for their protection. 
During his reign, the Roman rampart which ran between 
the Forth and the Clyde in Scotland, known vulgarly by th^ 
name of Graham's Dyke,, was built. 

During the remainder of this century and the whole 
of the third, we have a succession of emperors whose 
names s^carcely deserve to be remembered. They were 
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usually commanders of armies, raised to the empire by 
the soldiery, and generally removed by assassination or 
killed in battle with some successful competitor for the 
crown. Among this line of princes, Didius Julianus is 
memorable for having purchased the empire for a large 
sum of money, the Praetorian soldiers having had the 
insolence to set it up for sale. Caracalla distinguished 
himself, even in that age, by his atrocious wickedness. 
Heliogabalus distinguished himself by his effeminacy. 
The name of Dioclesian will ever be remembered for his 
merciless and persevering persecutions of the Christians. 



SECOND ERA. — CoJistantine. 

At this era, the Roman empire still retained its as- 
cendancy ; but its armies had lost much of their energy. 
They had been pampered and ruined by success, and had 
taken into their own hands the appointment of the 
emperors. Constantine having built Constantinople, con- 
stituted it the capital of the eastern portion of the empire, 
and thus rent the empire into two parts. He also became 
professedly a Christian ; and his accession drew multitudes 
into the church, many of whom, in all probability, knew 
little of Christianity beyond the name. 

Fourth Century. — Constantine having become sole 
monarch, adopted measures for establishing Christianity 
as the religion of the empire, which was effected, as 
would appear, without much difficulty. The battle had 
already been fought in the diffusion of the truth ; so 
that a large portion of his subjects were already profess- 
ing Christians. 

Another important change introduced by this emperor 
was his building Constantinople, and constituting that 
city the capital of the empire, and removing thither with 
his whole court. This measure ultimately caused a 
division of the empire into the western and eastern : the 
capital of the one being Rome, and that of the other 
Constantinople. This result was hastened by his dividing 
the empire among his three sons. Constantine died, 
A.D. 337, and was succeeded by his three sons, 

Constantine^ Constantiw, and Constans. The weakness 
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produced by this division encouraged the enemies of the 
empire, who had been restrained by the power and vigour 
of Constantine, to take up arms. Constantine and Con- 
stans perished in attempting to obtain the ascendancy 
in the empire ; and having chosen Julian, nephew of 
Constantine the Greatj and his own cousin, to be asso- 
ciated with him in the empire afterwards, Constantius 
thus became monarch of the whole Roman empire. A 
civil war was averted by the death of Constantius, when 

Julian became empieror A.D. 361. He had been edu- 
cated in Christianity, but had a strong bias towards the 
Pagan religion and philosophy. While he was a subject, 
he continued to profess Christianity, or at least not openly 
to deny it ; but when he attained to supreme power, he 
openly embraced Paganism. From this circumstance he 
has acquired the name of the apostate. He did not, how- 
ever, persecute the Christians. He had observed that per- 
secution only increased their numbers. He therefore at- 
tacked them by more subtle means, — by fomenting quarrels 
among them, by discountenancing them, by encouraging 
and favouring Pagans, and by reviving the Pagan worship, 
which had fallen into disuse, in all its splendour ; also by 
arguing against Christianity in his writings and conversa- 
tions. For the purpose of providing such an argument, he 
attempted to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; but could 
not succeed. The most respectable writers of his age 
attribute the defeat of this attempt to a miraculous inter- 
position, which interrupted the workmen, so that they 
did not dare to proceed with the work. But whether 
the interposition was miraculous or not, it is agreed on 
all hands, that the attempt was made by Julian, a monarch 
of the Roman empire, and that it failed. He was killed 
in a war with the Persians. 

The latter part of this century is remarkable for the 
bursting in of the Goths, Vandals, and Hunns, into the 
empire, with irresistible fury. Towards the end of it 
Alaric, a Gothic king professing Christianity, descended 
upon Rome itself. He was at first induced to spare 
the city by a large ransom, but afterwards he assailed it, 
took and plundered it, massacring many of the inhabitants. 

In the eastern empire, nothing worthy of being noticed 
ifl this brief narrative is recorded, from the reig 
Constantine till the end of this century. 

s2 
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Fifth Centukt. — It is not necessary to give the names 
of tlie different nominal emperors of the west who aft- 
Aumed that title, during the early part of this centur])!. 
None of them ever possessed the real government of the 
empire!, almost every province of it being now in fuJl 
possession of the barbarian tribes that had invaded it. 
At length, when a youth, called in derision, Augustuliis^ 
who had been raised to the nominal rank of emperor by 
his father Orestes, a general of the Roman army, was in 
possession of the title of emperor, Italy was invaded by 
Odoacer, a Goth. Odoacer defeated, took, and sl«w 
Orestes, went to Ravenna and took Augustulus ; bilt 
spared his life in consideration of his youth, and appointed 
him a liberal maintenance. He then went to Rome, which 
readily submitted to him^ and immediately caused himself 
to be proclaimed king of Italy. Thus the very name o£ 
the empire of the west was obliterated. Britain liad long 
heen abandoned by the Romans. Spain was held by the 
Goths and Suevans, — Africa by the Vandals. The Bttr»- 
gundians, Goths, Franks, and Alans, had erected several 
governments in Gaul, and at length Italy itself, as we hove 
just seen, was enslaved by a barbarian, whose famils^ 
country, and nation can scarcely be traced. 

In the East the empire was attacked by the most for^ 
midabk enemy it had yet encountered — Attila, king of 
the Huns, a Tartar race who had come from the great 
wall of China, and who spread blood and desolation over 
their tract. Attila called himself the scourge of God» 
and boasted that grass never grew where his horse had 
trodden. He afterwards advanced westwards to GauL 
His empire is supposed to have been the most extensive 
ever acquired in one reign ; his authority being acknow- 
ledged over the north of Asia and Europe, from the shores 
of the Pacific nearly to the shores of the Atlantic. It 
was, however, greater in territorial extent than in popula- 
tion and importance. Aetius, the Roman prefect of Gaul^ 
who had induced the kings of the Goths and Franks to 
make common cause with the empire against Attila, met 
him near Chalons-sur-Marne, and defeated him with the 
loss of 200,000 men. But Attila, though defeated, was 
not subdued ; he sent a threatening message to the em- 
peror, and received in reply a defiance. He then resolved 
to raise all his forces and invade Italy^ and actually pene^ 
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trated as far as Milan, which he took. Such was the 
terror that his approach occasioned, that many of the 
inhabitants took refuge among the canals and marshes that 
yvere at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, and there 
gave origin to the city of Venice. Attila was dissuaded 
by the Pope from advancing upon Rome. Aetius com- 
pelled him to pass into Gaul, and there Thorismond, king 
of the Goths, gave him as signal a defeat as he had 
formerly received from Aetius. 

In 476, a great conflagration took place in Constan- 
tinople, in which 120,000 books were consumed. 

Sixth Century. — The Western empire is now at an 
end. In the Eastern empire the chief object worthy of 
attention during this century is the reign of Justinian. 
He came to the throne A. D. 527. He turned his arms 
against the Vandals in Africa, and the Goths in Italy, 
both of which provinces his able generals Belisarius and 
Narses recovered out of the hands of these barbarians. 
In A. D. 568, Justinian purchased peace with the Persian* 
by paying a large sum o£ money. The same year a body 
of Huns having passed the Danube, marched towards 
Constantinople, and came within eighteen miles of the 
city. The indefatigable and faithful Belisarhis went out 
against them with comparatively a handful of men, and 
put them to flight. This was his last exploit. On his 
return to Constantinople, he was disgraced, stripped of 
his employments, and confined to his house, on pretence 
of being a party to a conspiracy against the emperor. 

Justinian thus, by the talent and bravery of his generals^ 
seemed to revive the ancient grandeur of the Roman 
empire. But he is scarcely less celebrated for the dif- 
ferent dieests of the laws which were executed under his 
auspices, and which have been of the most essential use 
in arranging the jnrisprudence of the different kingdoms 
of Europe. He also founded the church of Saint Sophia 
at Constantinople, which has been converted by the Turks 
into a Mahometan mosque, and is still regarded as a masr 
terpiece of architecture. Justinian died, A.D. 565, Ib 
the 83d year of his age, and 3iHh of his reign. 
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Third Era. — Mahomet. 

At this era the Western division of the empire was no 
more. Barbarian tribes, from the north and east, had 
burst in upon it, and were in possession of much of its 
territory : and Rome itself was governed by a lieutenant, 
sent by the emperor of Constantinople. In A.D. 600» 
Mahomet was preparing to propagate that celebrated im- 
posture, which has obtained possession of so large a 
portion of the human race. 

Seventh Century. — This century is remarkable for 
the rise of the Mahometan imposture, which produced 
important results in the history of the world, during this 
and the succeeding period. Mahomet was born towards 
the close of the previous century ; but did not commence 
his system of imposition till about A. D. 620. In A. D. 
623, his efforts to disseminate his doctrine began to attract 
the attention of the magistrates of Mecca, and they con- 
ceived that he should be punished with death, as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Mahomet fled to Medina, 
and from that circumstance his followers have adopted 
this yeai* as the era from which they date all events, which 
is known by the name of the Hegira, or flight. Mahomet 
first established his doctrine in Arabia. His countrymen 
were previously Pagans, but had received sufficient know- 
ledge of Christianity to render manifest to them the 
absurdities of Paganism. Mahomet artfully made such 
modifications on the Jewish and Christian doctrines and 
forms of worship as to accommodate them to the habits 
and propensities of the Arabs, and also to establish his 
own personal sanctity and authority. The chief venera- 
tion of the pagan part of his countrymen was directed to 
a celebrated black stone (perhaps an aerolite) from which 
he did not venture to wean them, and which they still 
venerate. After persuading some of his countrymen, and, 
through them, compelling others, to receive him as the 
prophet of God, he entered upon a regular system of 
conquest, which was followed up by his successors under 
the name of Caliphs. They overran Syria, Persia, Egypt* 
and Asia Minor, and ravaged the Greek empire ; besieged 
Constantinople, but did not succeed in taking it. They 
spread themselves along the whole southern shore of the 
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MediteiTanean, crossed over to Spain, and entered Gaul, 
but were defeated and driven back by Charles Martel. 
They, however, established a splendid kingdom in the 
south of Spain, and maintained their ground there till the 
fiAeenth century. Towards the beginning of the seventh 
century, the Saxon heptarchy was established in England, 
and the Barbarian tribes that had settled themselves in 
the Roman empire began to assume the form of regular 
states and kingdoms. 

Eighth Century. — Towards the beginning of this 
century, Pepin, mayor of the palace of the French kings, 
became possessed of the royal authority, and on his death, 
was succeeded by his son, Charles Martel. 

This century is remarkable chiefly for the effectual 
check that the Saracens received from Charles Martel in 
France, which has already been mentioned by anticipation. 
In the great battle which was fought between Tours and 
Poitiers, historians state that 375,000 men were slain, 
among whom was the Saracen general. 

Pepin, son of Charles Martel, assumed, after his death, 
not only the authority, but the title and prerogatives of 
sovereignty. Pepin was succeeded by his son Charles, 
usually called Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, who 
makes the most conspicuous figure in the history of Europe 
towards the end of this, and the beginning of the follow- 
ing century. His dominions extended over France, 
Germany, and the northern parts of Italy ; and he was 
invested by the Pope with imperial dignity, and crowned 
as the founder of a new empire of the west. But his 
chief honour consisted in the encouragement which he 
gave to literature and learned men throughout his domi- 
nions. He founded the university of Paris, and various 
other seminaries ; and his attention to government, and 
the general improvement of his subjects, would have done 
honor to any monarch in the most enlightened ages of 
the world. He died, A. D. 814. 

Ninth Century. — This century is noted in English 
history by the invasion of the Danes, and the reign of 
Alfred, who, whether he be considered in his public or 
private character, deserves to be ranked among the great- 
est and best of monarchs. The early part of his reign 
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was most calamitous, in consequence of the Incessant 
invasions and ravages of the Danes. He himself was 
reduced to the necessity of wandering about in disguise. 
He, however, succeeded in defeating them repeatedly, 
and checking for a time their incursions. Like Cluirle- 
magne, he gave every encouragement (as is reported) to 
learning that his means enabled kim. He founded the 
university of Oxford, and composed more books than 
most men have done whose whole time has been devoted 
to study. In A. D. 890, he promulgated a code of lau^s, 
which are justly considered as tlie foundation of the com- 
mon law of England. He died at the age of 5 1 , A. D. 900. 

Tenth Century. — This century is chiefly remarkable 
for the almost total extinction of literature and civilisation 
throughout Europe. The light of antiquity bad perished 
amidst the violent agitations that followed the breaking 
up of the Roman empire, and the light of modern science 
and literature had not yet been kincUed. The world pre- 
sents over its whole surface one field of contention and 
bloodshed, with scarcely any object sufficiently prominent 
to deserve attention, or to excite interest. It is the vexy 
midniglit of the dark ages. 

EiiEVENTH Centurt. — This century is nearly as barren 
of important events as the preceding.' It is, however, 
interesting in the history of England and Scotland. Dur- 
ing the early part of this century^ the Danes, still con- 
tinuing their invasions, at length succeeded in placing 
their king, Canute, on the throne of England ; and the 
Norwegian king having, in the absence of Canute, attacked 
I>enmack, Canute returned to his native country, invaded 
Norway, conquered and deposed the king, placed himself 
on the throne, and thus became the sole monarch of the 
three kingdoms, Denmark, England, and Norway. Canute, 
on his deatli, was succeeded in the throne of England by 
two of his sons, the one following the other; afler whom 
the Saxon line resumed the sovereignty. 

But another enemy, destined to supersede both of these 
dynasties, was now advancing to power, namely, the Nor- 
mans, who had settled themselves en the west coast of 
Prance. Towards the middle of the century, William> 
Duke of Normandy;^ invaded England, defeated Harold, 
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Jcipg of Enghind, at Hasting, ascended the English throne* 
and ori^nated a dynasty of Norman kings, that for many 
ages reigned m England. 

In the west, the Turhs wero rising into power. They 
ivere of Tartar descent^ aaad having been called in by thie 
King of Persia to assist him in his wars, they soon, under 
Ta»groIipix, their leader, made tliemselves masters of 
Pensia. Although they were Mahometans, they scrupled 
not to attack the Caliphate, and overthrew it. They also 
invaded the Greek empire, ravaged its territories, but did 
not, till a period considerably later, make themselves 
masters of Constantinople. 



Fourth FiRX, — The Crusades* 

At this era, the empire of theiSaracens^ or the Caliph ate» 
which had su'isen out of the imposture of Mahomett had 
been broken up into many independent kingdoms, all 
{xrofessiag the Mahomcttan religion. A new power, namel)^ 
the Turkish* had also sprung up in tlie bosom of the 
Caliphate ; and was now in possession of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and some provinces to the eastward. The Turks 
also were Mahometans. Palestine and Jerusalem were 
thus in possession of the eiiemies of Clu'istlaaity. 

Twelfth Century — Towards the end of tJbe previous 
century, the western church had been aroused by the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit,, to tlie disgrace of per- 
mitting infidels to retain possession of the holy dty and 
holy sepudcbre, and all the other sacred localities. And 
alreaxl^y an army, called a crusade, from its marching 
under the banner of the cross, had advanced ioto Syria. 
The first of the armies that went upon this expedition, 
being without arrangement, or generals possessed of mili- 
tary skill, and necessarily plundering the country on their 
jnoute, were massacred, or perished, with the exception of 
about 20,000 men, before they reached Constantinople ; 
and these crossing into Asia, were met by the Turkish 
army, and totally defeated. That army was followed by 
one better organised, under tlie command of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who defeated the Turks in several battles, and 
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at length succeeded in taking Jerusalem, which the cru- 
saders held for nearly a century. Godfrey was elected 
king of Jerusalem, A. D. 1098. These crusades ivere 
repeated from time to time for about 150 years, till seven 
armies had found their graves in the plains and mountains 
of the east. 

It was towards the end of this century that Henry 11. 
of England first invaded Ireland, and obtained the homage 
of the Irish kings. 

Thirteenth Century. — The crusades still continued 
till the middle of this century ; the last, which totally 
failed, having been undertaken by Louis IX. king of 
France, called Saint I^ouis, in A. D. 1 270. This century- 
is chiefly remarkable for the conquests of Zengis Khan, a 
chief of the Mogul or Mongul Tartars, in the east. He 
overran the empire of the Saracens, took Bagdad, and put 
an end to that empire. Towards the end of this century 
the Moguls subdued China, and then established a Tartar 
government which has continued till the present day. 
Othman, also, at the head of the Turks, founded the 
Ottoman empire. Edward I. of England, about the close 
of this century, attempted to bring the Scottish monarchy 
under his authority. 

Fourteenth Century — The commencement of this 
century is marked by the Scotch achieving their inde- 
pendence at the battle of Bannockburn, which was fought 
A. D. 1314. Towards the middle of the century, Edward 
III. of England invaded France, and gained several victo- 
ries, which led to no permanent result. Towards the end 
of the century, another Tarter leader, Timour Beg, known 
usually by the name Tamerlane, overran the middle and 
west of Asia, carrying desolation and destruction wherever 
he went. He laid the foundation of the Mogul empire in 
Hindostan. Delhi was taken by him A. D. 1398. In 
this century the dawn of literature becomes manifest in 
Europe. Petrarch, Boccacio, and Froissart, on the conti- 
nent ; Geoffrey Chaucer, in England ; and Abulfeda, an 
Arabian geographer and historian, flourished. 

Fifteenth Century. — In this century commenced 
that conflict, known in history by the name of the Re- 
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formation, which resulted in many of the kingdoms of 
Europe separating from the church of Rome. John Huss 
in Bohemia, Jerome of Prague, and WicklifFe in England, 
took the lead in disseminating the doctrines of the 
Reformation. 

In the history of England, the early part of this century 
is marked by the attempt of Henry V. to obtain possession 
of the crown of France, by availing himself of the dis- 
tracted state of this country. For a time he seemed to 
succeed in his enterprise ; but the English were ultimately 
repulsed and driven back by the enthusiasm of a peasant 
girl, named Joan of Arc, who, believing that she was 
called by heaven to achieve the deliverance of her coun- 
try, infused into the armies of France a portion of her 
own enthusiasm. She was taken, and basely condemned and 
executed by the English general. In the succeeding 
reign, commenced the wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster ; in which a large portion of the English 
nobility were extirpated. 

In the East, the Turks under Mahomet II. besieged 
Constantinople ; and after an obstinate siege, succeeded 
in taking it, A. D. 1453, the Greek emperor being slain, 
fighting sword in hand in the breach. This put an end 
to the eastern empire. 

The latter part of this century will ever be celebrated 
over the whole world by the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, A.D. 1492. 



Fifth Era. — Charles V, 

This era finds the Greek or Byzantine empire extinct, 
and the Turks in possession of Constantinople and of 
Greece, to the shores of the Adriatic, with the most con- 
siderable islands. Further to the eastward, a great empire 
had been established by the Mogul Tartars ; which had, 
particularly under two chiefs, Zengis Khan and Timour 
beg, or Tamerlane, embraced a larger extent cf territory, 
than any of the great empires of antiquity ; but which, 
at this era, was broken up into a number of independent 
sovereignties. China was under the dominion of a Tartar 
dynasty. 

Literature had begun to advance, with a steady and 
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rapid pace, over Europe. The art of printing had been 
discovered about the year 1440, and was now beginning* 
to. assume that influence over human afiairs, which has 
been so wonderfully develo[>ed in the present day. Sta- 
tuary, painting, and architecture, had reached their highest 
excellence in Italy, under Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Corregio, and others. 

But the most remarkable, as well as the most important 
filature in this era, was the recent discovery of America, 
by Columbus; by which a new world, that had been hid 
from the inhabitants of that portion of the globe whieK 
we have hitherto been contemplating, was unfolded tatheoK 

SiXTBENTH C£NTUBT.«-'In the beginnings of this century 
the eyes of all Europe were turned towards the newly 
diseocv;ered continent of America and its islands, till their 
attention was called off by a new object of a difi^rent 
description, namely, the dissemination of the doctrines of 
the Reformation, followed by the struggle for civil liberty 
that immediately ensued. 

Towards the commencement of this century, Charlev, 
Ung ef Spain, was elected emperor of Germany, and 
being an able and ambitious prince^ he made use of his 
great power to attain the supreme influence in Europe. 
He was steadily resisted by Francis I. of France. After 
an active enterprising reign, in the latter part of which he 
met with many disappointments, he at length resigned 
his crown, and retired into private life. 

This century is celebrated in English history, chiefly 
by the reign of Elizabeth, the attempt of Philip of Spain 
to subdue England, and the total destruction of his fleet, 
which he had boastingly called the Invincible Armada. 

Sev£NTsenth Centitry. — This century is marked by 
the struggle between the popular party in England and 
the kings of the Stuart family. Charles I. had imbibed 
higher ideas of royal prerogative than the people were 
disposed to submit to ; and after various attempts on his 
part to establish an independent undefined right of taxa- 
tion, which was steadily resisted, the contest broke out 
into a civil war, and the result was, that Charles was 
defeated and beheaded, and a kind of republic established, 

^h a protector, who, in fact, possessed all the authority 
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of royalty. On the death of CrofaweH»the protector,, the 
people of England M^ere disposed toi return to their former 
monarchical government, and Charles II, the son of the 
forsaer Charles, was restored to his hereditary dominions. 
On his death, James, his brother, succeeded him ; but 
manifesting a disposition to exercise the absolute authority 
which had been claimed by the first Charles, he was forced 
to abdicate the throne ; and Williana^ Prinee of Orange, 
vbo had married the eldest daughter of Jaaies» and was 
jJso his nephew, waa called to it. This revolution led the 
way to those struggles for Ubevty wbidb have since taken 
j^axae in America and £«irope,. and which have not yet 
BiibsidGd* 

On the Continent of Europe, tliis century ia celebrated 
Sat the wars waged by Gimtavus Adalphus, the Swedish 
monar^^h, against the empeior of Germany, Gmstaws 
baffled the ablest generals of the empire, gained several 
battles, tin*, at the battle of Lutzen« A.D. 1632, he was 
4Blain« although hig troops gained the victory. This cen- 
tory is also celebrated for the reign of Louis XIV. of 
France, whieb may he regasded as the Augufitaft age of 
French litenaiiire. 

Im the east ef Europe^ the Twrks were pressing \ipon 
the CMstian states. Their armies had advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, where they weie defeated by 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. 

WhiJe the south^n parts of Europe were thus oceupied, 
apawev was rising in the north, which was destined to 
produce important changes in its social state. Russia, 
which had scarcely been felt or even heard of, in Euro- 
pean politics, till towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, now began to emerge from its obscurity. This 
(empire may be said to ow.e its existence, under Divine 
ProWfidence, to the extraordinary enterprise of Peter, 
more justly called tlie Great than many of those who 
have obtained that title, and who ascended the throne of 
Russia, A.D. 16^« The measures whidi he adopted for 
raising his country to eminence, were not conquest ; but 
the introduction into his dominions of civilisation, and of 
the arts and sciences. 

In Asia» the Tartars again overman China, and com- 
menced a new Tartar dynasty on the throne of that vast 
empiie. 
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Eighteenth Century. — The commencement of this 
century finds England and several of the states of Europe 
combined to resist the ambitious projects of Louis the 
XIV. The Duke of Marlborough, general of the forces of 
the allies, gained several great victories over the armies 
of France, which ultimately led to the peace of Utrecht. 
The attention of Europe was also directed to the war of 
Frederick Third, king of Prussia, with the Gierman em- 

?eror, for the possession of Silesia: and the rise of the 
Russian kingdom to influence, and to the wars of Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, against Russia, which ended in his 
defeat and death. Towards the middle of the century, 
Britain was disturbed by a rebellion which arose in the 
highlands of Scotland, the object of which was to replace 
the family of Stuart on the throne, but which was frus- 
trated by the total defeat'of the rebel army at Culloden, 
in Inverness-shire. A.D. 1746. 

While Europe was thus occupied with her own internal 
causes of jealousy and dissension, a new power was rising* 
on the other side of the Atlantic, destined to produce the 
most important effects on the political condition of the 
world. Amidst the agitation and contentions on the sub- 
ject of religion in England, during the reign of Charles I. 
and II., many of the English emigrated, carrying with 
them high ideas of religious and political liberty. To 
these were added a colony a little to the southward, con- 
sisting partly of persons convicted of crimes, and sentenced 
to transportation. Under favourable circumstances for 
increasing, the colonists did increase with unexampled 
rapidity, and soon began to feel that they were able to 
support themselves without aid from the parent country. 
The consequence was, that they became impatient of the 
right claimed by the British legislature to tax them without 
their consent. The British government most unwisely 
pressed their claims, till they drove the settlers in America 
into open revolt. A war ensued, in which the Americans 
were aided by the French, and the result was, that they 
achieved their independence. The northern and southern 
states then united together in one federal republic. 

The European nations were not inattentive spectators 
of the struggle between Britain and her colonies. The 
French soldiers who had been employed in assisting the 
American revoUers, returned to France, strongly imbued 
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with the principles of civil liberty, and much predisposed 
to resist the despotic authority of their own monarchs. 
Accordingly, almost immediately after the termination of 
the Anglo-American war, a revolution began in France, 
which did not end, till the reigning family of France, like 
that of England in the former century, was driven from 
the throne. France, for a short season,'became a republic, 
and commenced a system of encroachment on the neigh- 
bouring states, the results of which belong to the history 
of the following century. 

In Asia, the most important, and to Europeans, the 
most interesting object during this century, is the gradual 
rise of the British empire in India. 



Sixth Era. — French Revolution, 

This era finds Bonaparte, a military adventurer from 
Corsica, wielding the government of France, as the 
head of a triumvirate, with the title of First Consul; 
and, in consequence of a series of victories, possessing 
the chief influence in Europe. Britain, his great oppo- 
nent, is mistress of the sea, and possesses a large empire 
in India, the West Indies, and Canada, with many im- 
portant colonies, and military stations in various parts of 
the world. Spain and Portugal are in po^ession of ex- 
tensive empires in South America. Three new important 
states have risen since the former era, namely, the United 
States of America, formed of British settlers ; Holland, 
which had formerly belonged to the crown of Spain ; and 
Kussia, which has arisen, from a state of biarbarism, to a 
place among the civilised nations of Europe. Prussia, 
also from being an electorate of the German empire, has 
become an independent kingdom ; and Austria has ac- 
quired extensive territories. On the other hand, Poland 
has been partitioned between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
by a series of acts of the basest treachery and violence. 
Further to the east, the Turkish empire still exists, but 
weak and apparently sinking to its dissolution. Still fur- 
ther to the east, Russia is encroaching on the more 
southern states of Asia, and is now conterminous with 
China and Persia. In Hindostan, the Mogul empire- 
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exists btit in name ; its territory being nearly all in the 
hands of the British^ or under British influence. 

NiwETKENTH CENTuar — The French republicans 
had, at the close of the former century, entered on a career 
of conquest and aggrandizement, and having taught the 
people to regard military exploits as the glory of France^ 
laid open their republic to be subverted by any military 
leader of sufficient talent to command the admiration «f 
the nation. Such a leader soon appeared in Bonaparte, a 
Corsican, and a subaltern officer in the French army. He 
entered with all his natural enthusiasm into the revolu«* 
tionary sentiments of the day ; and, by his military skilly 
soon rose to eminence, and so dazzled the people by what 
they were taught to regard as the glory of his exploits, 
that he attained to the chief power in the republic, which 
be soon overturned, and crowned himself Emperor, He 
carried forward the system of French aggrandizement 
which the republic had commenced, till the greater part of 
Europe was, directly or indirectly, under his control. The 
powers of Europe had been repeatedly roused to resist 
the encroachments of Bonaparte, hut in vain ; till he 
broke the power of his own arm, by a mad attempt to 
conquer Hussia. The Russians retired before him* He 
advanced as far as Moscow, which the Russians evacuated 
and burned. . The winter was approaching; he could 
neither maintain himself in Moscow, nor advance further. 
He was at length compelled to retreat, surrounded and 
harassed by the unbroken armies of Russia, and an rn- 
veterately hostile population. Winter assailed him in all 
its rigour, and the consequence was, that of nearly hatf a 
million of men, whom he had led into Ruf^sia, but a fesr 
thousands found their way back to their own country. 

The European powers saw this to be a fit opportunity 
for regaining their own authority and influence, and as- 
sailed Bonaparte on every side. He continued to offer a 
vigorous and dexterous resistance, till, overpowered by 
numbers, he was subdued, and forced to resign the crown* 
He was permitted to retire to the island of Elba, in the 
Mediterranean. From that island he very soon issued, 
marched to Paris, was hailed by the French soldiery, and 
reinstated in the empire. The other powers of Europe 
were again leagued against him, and began to assemble 
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their armies on the northern frontier of France. He 
marched against them, defeated the Prussians, but wasi 
almost immediately afterwards met by the British army 
at Waterloo, and there totally routed, A.D. 1815. The 
result was, that he again resigned the crown, surrendered 
himself to a British ship of war, was sent to confinement 
to St. Helena, where he remained till he died, A.D. 1B21. 
The Bourbons were then recalled to the throne of France- 
There are three features of this period, which must not 
be overlooked. 

The first is the rapid advancement of science, and of 
the usefiil arts. Mathematics have been caiTied to an ex- 
tent, and have attained to a power and facility of inves- 
tigation, of which the ancients formed no conception. 
Astronomy, by the aid of Mathematics and of Optics, has 
opened up the system of the universe ; subjected the va- 
rious heavenly bodies to weight and measurement ; and 
accounted with mathematical precision, not only for all 
the phenomena known to the ancients, but for ten tlrou- 
sand other phenomena, that have been discovered by the 
more powerful instruments which optics have placed at 
their disposal. Mental phenomena, also, and all depart- 
ments of knowledge that relate to the direction and cul- 
tivation of the understanding, have been investigated on 
the principles of sound philosophy; a*nd niany important 
practical truths have been established. Natural History, 
in all its branches, has been cultivated with a 2eal and 
success altogether unprecedented. New subjects of in- 
vestigation have been opened and pursued to a surprising 
extent. The sciences of Political Kconomy and oi Che- 
mistry may be regarded as the creations of this period ; 
and Geology is only yet attaining to the form and consis- 
tency of a science. Geography, also, has explored the 
surface of our planet in almost every direction* And 
along with the increase of knowledge, have come increase 
of human power, and addition to human comfort and 
convenience. Machinery, in every department of labour, 
has been carried to great perfection. The invention of 
the steam engine has placed a power, to which it would 
be diificult to assign limits, at the disposal of , men ; and 
this mighty instrument has been applied to manufactures, 
and latterly to water and land carriage, with the most 
surprising results. The more delicate machines, such as 
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clocks and watches, although not the invention of this last 
period, have been brought to high perfection in it ; and 
the recent discovery of gas light has added much to the 
comfort and safety of cities and towns. 

The second feature of this period, to which we have 
alluded, is the great progress that has been made in trans- 
lating the Sacred Scriptures into the various languages of 
the world. The Scriptures had been previously translated, 
at different times, into most of the languages of Europe, 
and had existed, from a very early period, in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic ; but a great addition to such trans- 
lations, chiefly into eastern languages and dialects, belongs 
to the present period. 

The third remarkable feature of this period, is the abo- 
lition, first of the slave trade, and afterwards of slavery in 
the British colonies. The zeal of a few benevolent indi- 
viduals was chiefly instrumental in opening the eyes of the 
British public to the enormous crimes to which they were 
rendering themselves parties, by sanctioning the slave 
trade, and by the condition of the slaves in the British 
West India islands. The result was, that the nation was 
roused to indignation at the fearful recitals, and became 
determined to wash its hands of the foul stain. And, 
after a determined struggle against the parties interested, 
humanity triumphed — first the traffic in slaves was declared 
to be felony, and subsequently the British nation purchased 
the freedom of the slaves from their masters, subjects of 
the empire, and advanced to them the sum of twenty 
millions, to set the wretched captives at liberty. 



THE END. 
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